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CHAPTER I 

CYNTHIA WESTEUVELT's PAETT 

The Yale-Harvard football game marked a sort 
of crisis in Margaret Benton's sentimental affairs. 

The last time she had been to Cambridge, three 
years before, it was to see Nat Huddy play, as half- 
back and captain of the Harvard freshmen eleven, 
against the Yale freshmen. On that occasion Mar- 
garet's sympathies had been entirely with Harvard, 
llarvard had been badly beaten and Nat had been 
injured twice during the game — ^the second time so 
seriously that he had to be carried from the field, 
unconscious. Sally Huddy, Nat's sister, had been 
in Margaret's peurty that day and the emotions the 
two girls went through, as they saw Nat's team 
being defeated and then Nat badly hurt, were not 
to be easily forgotten. 

This year conditions were completely reversed. 
Margaret's brother, Alfred, was now a sophomore 
at Yale — Ollie Westervelt was on the team — and 
the jMirty was Cynthia Westervelt's. 
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Mrs. Westervelt couldn't stand seeing OlHe play 
football, and as Mr. Westervelt was in ill-health, 
neither of them was with the party. It was chaper- 
oned by Mr. and Mrs. Reggie Plerrepont, who were 
cousins of Cynthia's and leaders in the millionaire 
ultra-smart set of New York. 

The party went on to Boston the day before the 
game, in Mr. Westervelt's private car — ^with a private 
diner attached. Every detail of the arrangements 
was characterized by regal magnificence and luxury. 
The luncheon they had on the private dining-car 
was served by Delmonico's. Both cars were decor- 
ated with cut flowers and greens — ^American Beauty 
roses and Parma violets predominating. Beside 
each girl's plate, at luncheon, was a huge bunch of 
violets, with a boutonnifere for the men. 

When they arrived in Boston four large automo- 
biles, decorated with Yale colors, were waiting at the 
station to whisk them to the Somerset Hotel, where an 
entire floor had been reserved for the party, months 
ahead. An elaborate dinner, with another fortune in 
cut flowers, was served on their floor of the hotel. 

After dinner Ollie appeared, with the captain and 
two other members of the Yale team. 

They looked clear-skinned, bright-eyed, brawny 
and a trifle awkward, in their every-day clothes, as 
they hung back for a moment, after entering the 
dining-room. The Westervelt dinner party carried 
with it an atmosphere of millions and social dis- 
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CYNTHIA WESTERVELT'S PARTY 16 

tinction which could not be ignored by even a foot- 
ball captain. The beautifully gowned and bejeweled 
girls and the easy-mannered young men in faultless 
evening dress were nearly all sons and daughters of 
great millionaires. The football captain was the son 
of a small hardware merchant in the middle West. 
He and his companion athletes couldn't help show- 
ing, for a moment, that they were a trifle out of their 
element. 

Then, as Ollie came forward, with a call to Cyn- 
thia, there were shouts of surprise and greeting on all 
sides; everybody left their places at table and 
crowded around in a hubbub of confusion. The 
football players were presented and taken in hand 
by admiring circles and all sorts of questions and 
silly remarks were fired at them. 

Margaret had seen very little of Ollie during the 
past two years. She had not set eyes on him, now, 
for over six months. She had been abroad all sum- 
mer with her mother, and though she visited Cynthia 
at Newport for a week on her return, she had not seen 
Ollie. He had already gone to New Haven for the 
preliminary football practice. 

She did not move toward Ollie when he came in 
and everybody got up from the table. She drew 
back a little, out of the way, and waited for him 
I to get through with the other greetings and intro- 
I ductions. 

She trembled a little and the color flushed to her 
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face as she stood there and watched him from a 
distance. He had always affected her that way, each 
time she met him. She felt a little self-conscious and 
strained in his presence, and anxious to appear at 
her best. 

She wondered, now, whether she would find him 
very much changed. She noted at once that he had 
grown a mustache. That changed his appearance a 
great deal. And he seemed bigger and older and 
stronger — ^more formidable in every way. 

Would she seemed changed to him? She had 
changed a lot, of course. Perhaps he no longer 
cared about her a bit — ^the way he used to? 

After a few moments Ollie came over to her and 
shook hands. 

" How do you do, Margaret? " he said breezily. 
" I haven't seen you foi" a long while. It is awfully 
nice you could come — ^I see you've got on the win- 
ning colors" (referring to her bunch of violets). 
" That's right. You'll see a mighty hot game. 
They've got the strongest team they've had in years, 
but we're going to do our best. I only hope I'll 
get a chance to play. It isn't settled yet." 

While he was speaking Margaret was impressed 
with a sense of strangeness. His voice, his manner, 
his attitude toward her, didn't seem at all the same 
as they used to be. He didn't make her feel in the 
least like his old playmate or the sweetheart of his 
school days. There was nothing in his greeting to 
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suggest that he cared especially whether she was 
there or not. 

She felt rather relieved and satisfied to find it so. 
She had said to herself repeatedly that his past de- 
votion to her really meant nothing* — ^they were both 
too young and undeveloped to form any permanent 
ties. Ollie had declared a great and lasting affection 
I for her, but he was only a boy at the time. She had 
Uked him, too, very much, but only in a girlish way. 
She hadn't been willing, even then, to acknowledge 
how much she cared for him, or engage her future 
to him by any promise, in spite of his pleading and 
protestations. 

Now she was glad of it. She had been wiser than 
he. Time was proving it already. He was no longer 
the same Ollie, and he no longer regarded her as 
the one and only girl. He probably had forgotten 
by this time his pledges and avowals, or in any case, 
if reminded of them, he could dismiss them lightly, 
as belonging to another age. 

Such is the wonderful subtlety and rapidity with 
which the feelings can work, under certain condi- 
tions, that before Ollie went out of the room again 
with his football players Margaret had made up her 
mind that she was quite at liberty to consider him 
in the same light as any of the other young men 
about her. It was for her to determine whether 
he was still nice and likeable — or the contrary. He, 
of course, had the same privilege with regard to 
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her. VHienever they met In the future, — ^which might 
not be very often, — ^it would be on this new footing. 
The boy and girl " nonsense '' had been completely 
wiped out. That chapter was closed. 

OUie and his friends remained at the Somerset 
only fifteen or twenty minutes. They had just 
dropped in, as Ollie put it, " to say hello.'' The Yale 
football team was quartered for the night at another 
Boston hotel, and the brawny athletes were ordered 
to bed before the evening's merrymaking of their 
countless adherents really began. 

Cjrnthia Westervelt's party was soon bundled into 
the four automobiles again and taken to Mrs. Jack 
Grosvenor's house, where a very smart dance and 
cotillon were being given in Cynthia's honor. There 
were about a hundred guests, Harvard men and 
Boston girls for the most part, representing New 
England's best families. The girls were all Harvard 
partisans, of course, and until the arrival of Cyn- 
thia's party crimson flowers and ribbons held un- 
disputed sway. After that there was no end of gay 
rivalry and banter between the wearers of the oppos- 
ing colors, the chief topic of conversation being the 
morrow's battle, interspersed with gossip, opinions, 
and prejudices concerning the two great contending 
institutions. 

Cynthia led the cotillon with Phil Grosvenor, Mrs. 
Jack's nephew, a recent Harvard graduate and an 
ex-football captain. Margaret's partner was a Har- 
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yard senior, Wallace Caldwell, a son of General 
Caldwell, the distinguished Rhode Island Senator. 
[[ He was a fine-looking big fellow, with curly blond 
hair, very blue eyes and rosy cheeks. The doctors 
had barred him from athletes in his freshman year, 
he told Margaret, on account of irregular heart ac- 
tion. 

There were twelve or fifteen more men at the dance 
than girls. This left that number of ** stag " dan- 
cers, or men without partners, for the cotillon. They 
made it their business to steal dances and partners 
at every opportunity, the result being that none of 
the girls ever really had time to get their breath. 
They approved of the management thoroughly, and 
the cotillon, ^itb its profusion of costly favors and 
under the clever leadership of Phil Grosvenor, was a 
huge success. 

The men in Cynthia's party had their own grounds 
for satisfaction with Mrs. Jack's party, as was de- 
veloped when notes were being compared on the way 
home to the Somerset, at half-past three in the morn- 
ing. They had found the Harvard men unexpectedly 
ready to take all the bets they cared to make, at 
even money. 

** I made four more bets to-night on the game ; 
that's nine I have now," said Cynthia to Margaret, 
after she had been tucked in beside her on the back 
seat of the motor car. ^^Have you made any 
bets?" 
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" No," replied Margaret. " I suppose you're 
pretty confident Yale's going to win? " 

"Ollie thinks it's a cinch — ^I know he does. Of 
course he doesn't say so — ^he doesn't want to seem 
over-confident. But I know he's bet a pile on it, and 
* money talks ' ! " 

" I wish Ollie had been there to-night," exclaimed 
Alfred Benton, Margaret's brother, who sat just 
in front of Cynthia on one of the drop seats. " He'd 
have driven those Harvard Johnnies to the woods, all 
right. I never saw so much easy money! I took 
a hundred of it — ^that's all I could afford. I had a 
hundred and fifty up already, at odds of ten to 
eight, and this was even money. If Ollie had been 
there he could have placed a couple of thousand as 
easy as falling ofi^ a log. I never saw such a sucker 
as that Caldwell man — ^the fellow you danced with, 
Tiss. He took everything that was ofi^ered. I'm 
going to tell Ollie about him in the morning." 

" Have you any idea how much Ollie has up on 
the game, now? " asked Mildred Frothingham, the 
third girl on the back seat. 

" Oh, I don't know — ^three or four thousand, any- 
how, mostly at odds of ten to eight. If he can get 
a couple of thousand on with Caldwell, at evens, 
he'll jump at it!" 

" How much have you bet, Cynthia? " asked Mar- 
garet. 
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" Oh, I don't bet money— only gloves and candy 
and things, against boxes of cigars. I think it's 
great sport, though. It adds so much to the excite- 
ment. If I were a man I'd bet on everything — ^up to 
the limit. That's what OUie does." 



CHAPTER n 

THE FOOTBALL GAME 

The members of Cjrnthia's party were allowed to 
sleep until eleven o'clock, when coffee was brought 
to them in bed. At twelve they were summoned to 
a hearty breakfast-luncheon, in the private dining- 
room, where fresh bunches of violets were provided, 
to be worn at the game. 

The automobiles were to take them to Cambridge, 
and the plan was to make an early start so as to allow 
for contingencies and be there well ahead of time. 

As it turned out, they were nearly half an hour 
late in beginning luncheon; the meal was consider- 
ably longer and slower than had been counted on, 
and when they finally got started there was so much 
traffic on the roads that it was difficult to make good 
time. Then, as luck would have it, the car in which 
Cynthia and Margaret were riding, broke something 
just as they were entering Cambridge. This brought 
the other cars to a halt; everybody got out and 
crowded about to find out what the trouble was and 
what had best be done. A good quarter of an hour 
was lost before the combined chauffeurs could locate 
the trouble and get it repaired. 

29 
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When the party finally reached the football field 
the game had already begun ; it had been going on, 
in fact, some time. 

Just as they were being pushed and jostled up 
into their seats, and before they had a chance to get 
any view of the players, a wild roar suddenly broke 
loose about them, the whole great crowd was on its 
feet, yelling and gesticulating, thousands of blue 
flags were being waved frantically in the air, and then 
like discharges of musketry cheers for Yale exploded 
and echoed across the field. 

*^ Yale is winning again, of course," thought Mar- 
garet, as she directed her gaze out over the crowd 
to the players on the field. Nearly all of them seemed 
to be wriggling on the ground together, in a big heap 
.which was some distance down the field, directly in 
front of one of the goal posts. 

"What's happened?'' she asked of Stanley Fre- 
linghuysen, whose seat was next to hers. 

" It's our ball ! " he answered excitedly, without 
taking his eyes from the players. 

"Is OUie playing?" 

"No. He's down there on the side line. He's a 
substitute, you know." 

Margaret glanced down in the direction indicated, 
and was quickly able to distinguish Ollie among the 
group of Yale substitutes at the edge of the field. 
He had a blanket wrapped loosely about his shoul- 
ders and an extra sweater laid over it, with the arms 
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tied around his neck. He was stamping* his feet and 
trotting up and down in a queer, nervous way, like 
a restive horse. 

She glanced away and sat down among the stand- 
ing multitude. She was thinking all at once of Nat 
Huddy and the other football game she had seen on 
this same field. Poor Nat! How sad it was that 
fate should be so against him ! His whole life noth- 
ing but struggles and misfortunes, one after another! 
And he bore it all so bravely! Her sympathies had 
all been for him and Harvard, that time — she had 
wanted them to win so ardently! Yale was the 
enemy then. She had hated Yale — ^how could she 
change so and be against Harvard now? Poor 
Harvard — ^the same Harvard — ^being beaten again! 
What would Nat and Sally think of her, if they 
could see her now, with her big bunch of violets, on 
the Yale side? 

It wasn't true ! She wasn't a turncoat ! She didn't 
like to see Harvard beaten. She couldn't bear it! 
She wasn't for Yale! So, there! 

With quick impulse, full of her feeling, she pulled 
out the long pin which fastened the violets to her 
corsage and let them fall to the ground, where her 
feet would trample them. 

A moment later, as the teams were lining up for 
the next play and people behind them were shouting 
out " Down in front ! " Alfred Benton made a sud- 
den discovery. It was passed along to the other mem- 
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bers of Cynthia's party, with exclamations of sur- 
prise and dismay, until it reached Margaret. 

The score of the game, thus far, was six to noth- 
ing in favor of Harvard I The Crimson players had 
made a touchdown and goal in the first ten minutes' 
play, and they had come within an ace of scoring 
again at the moment Cynthia's party entered the 
ground. The Yale cheers had been caused by the 
fact that the Blue rushers had managed to resist 
the final onslaught of the Harvard backs and had 
recovered the ball within a few feet of their threat- 
ened goal line. 

During the remainder of the first half of the game 
there was no further scoring by either side. The 
ball was rushed and kicked backward and forward 
over the gridiron, without ever crossing the goal line. 
There were a number of exciting moments, and twice 
it looked as if Harvard were going to score again ; 
but each time the Yale rush-line held firm at the last 
ditch. When the referee's whistle sounded the end 
of the half the ball was in Harvard's possession on 
Yale's forty-yard line. 

The Yale partisans, including the members of Cyn- 
thia's party, were disheartened and depressed. The 
Crimson supporters, across the field, were jubilant. 
Their cheers and songs, which kept bursting forth, 
swelled with the note of triumph. 

Margaret's feelings, under the circumstances, 
were in a curious jumble. She was glad, very glad 
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— for Harvard's sake. But, somehow, there was no 
real joy in her gladness. She could not help being 
affected by the disappointment of her friends. She 
thought of all the bets they had made on the game. 
Her brother would lose two hundred and fifty dollars. 
That would be a blow. He was always short of 
money and grumbling about his allowance. Per- 
haps, in the end, it would be a good lesson for him ; 
but it wasn't pleasant to think about. Cynthia would 
have to pay her bets and Ollie would lose thousands. 
They were so rich it didn't matter much, but still 
they wouldn't like it. Stanley Frelinghuysen, next 
to her, and the other boys in the party had prob- 
ably all bet more than they could afford. No wonder 
they felt glum! It wouldn't be a cheerful party, 
on the way home. And the Mr. Caldwell she had 
danced with — ^** that sucker," as Alfred had called 
him — ^would win boodles of money and have a grand 
celebration with it. It was nice for him. She thought 
again of poor Nat, who had had to leave Harvard 
in the middle of his second year, who had had so 
many troubles and was working so hard. He didn't 
have any money to bet on Harvard — ^he couldn't 
even afford to buy a ticket and come to Cambridge 
to see the game played — ^but how glad he would be 
if Harvard won! 

So Margaret was swayed by thoughts and sym- 
pathies that couldn't be reconciled. Whichever way 
the game came out there would be so many people to 
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be sorry for ! She wished, now, that both sides could 
win. But her wishes wouldn't help matters, and the 
game was going on. 

The rival teams had come running on the iSeld 
again, for the second half, and the spectators who 
had left their seats during the intermission were 
crowding back to see play resumed. 

Two changes had been made in the make-up of 
the Yale team for the second half. A substitute 
was put in at the left end of the line and Davis, the 
big plunging halfback, had been replaced by Cul- 
lorn, who was lighter and faster, for end runs. The 
Harvard eleven remained unchanged. 

As soon as the second half began the play of the 
Yale team showed decided improvement. They as- 
sumed the aggressive at once and adopted more open 
and daring tactics. After advancing the ball stead- 
ily, by a series of short gains, they worked a bril- 
liant double pass with Cullom, and he went speeding 
round the Harvard end. He outf ooted the Harvard 
halfbacks who ran to intercept him, and for a mo- 
ment it looked as if he would score a touchdown. 
The Harvard fullback, however, brought him down 
on the twenty-five yard line. The next two rushes 
advanced the ball eight yards more. Then there 
was a fumble which gave the ball to Harvard. 

After that, for ten or fifteen minutes, various 
tactics were employed by both sides — ^kicks, rushes, 
and trick plays — ^without any material advantage 
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to either. The game was now three-quarters over, 
the teams had reached a sort of deadlock, with the 
ball hovering about the center of the field, and as 
the minutes wore on it seemed more than likely that 
the score would remain as it was. Then the double 
pass, with CuUom, was repeated; he got round the 
end again and dashed down the field to Harvard's 
ten-yard line, when he was hurled to the ground by 
the fullback. This time, however, he was thrown 
so hard that he broke a bone in his shoulder and, 
after writhing in agony while the doctor examined 
him, was carried from the field. Teakin, a line- 
bucking halfback, was called in from the side lines 
to replace him. Yale had only ten yards to go for 
a touchdown and goal, which would tie Harvard's 
score. The idea was evidently to accomplish this 
by hammering through the line with Teakin. He 
was very powerfully built and fresh in his strength, 
while the Harvard rushers were fatigued by the long 
strain of play. 

Teakin went at the line like a battering-ram, and 
advanced the ball three yards. Quick as a flash it 
was passed to him again, and he smashed at the line 
in the same spot. This time the Harvard defense 
met him like a stone wall, and dbwn he went against 
it. No gain. 

It was a critical moment. Yale had still seven 
yards to go for a touchdown, and only one more 
try. If the next rush failed the ball would go to 
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Harvard, on downer, and could be kicked back to 
the center of the field. A lengthy consultation of 
the Yale men ensued, at the end of which Teakin was 
sent back to the side lines and OUie Westenrelt was 
called in to take his place. 

Ollie's special forte was his kicking, and his sum- 
mons was at once understood to mean that Yale was 
to try a drop-kick for a goal. 

** What a fool thing to do ! '* exclaimed Stanley 
Frelinghuysen. " They must have lost their senses ! 
Even if Ollie kicks a goal from the field, that only 
counts four points! That won't do any good!" 

As Margaret saw Ollie throw off his blanket and 
sweater and trot out on the field a breathless excite- 
ment seized her. She realized that it was a terribly 
im]>ortant situation, and that Ollie Westervelt was 
the one chosen to meet it. 

The Yale captain spoke a few words to Ollie as 
he trotted out, then gave him an encouraging slap 
on the shoulder. The referee's whistle shrilled out 
for the resumption of play ; the rushers of both sides 
lined up ; Ollie drew back alone to a position far be- 
hind them and leaned forward expectantly, with all 
eyes upon him. 

The ball was snapped back and passed to him 
and he caught it neatly. Then, as the Harvard 
rushers came breaking through the line toward him, 
he paused for a moment to turn and aim the ball, 
then dropped it to the ground and kicked it. Up 
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it rose, over the heads of the rushers, sailing true 
and strong, squarely between the goal posts. 

Yale cheers rang out, blue flags waved, and as 
the players trotted back toward the center of the 
field for a new kick-ofi^ a big figure 4 was placarded 
on the score-board opposite Yale's name. 

The score was 6 to 4, still in Harvard's favor. 

"Isn't Ollie a corker!" exclaimed Stanley Fre- 
linghuysen excitedly, in a hoarse voice, as he turned 
to Margaret, after repeated cheers. " Did you see 
how he did it, with those Harvard Johnnies coming 
at him like wild men. It takes some nerve, you bet ! 
He's the best drop-kicker Yale's had for years ! " 

Margaret only nodded her head and smiled 
weakly. She couldn't begin to express what she felt. 
Her eyes were moist, her heart thumped. 

The ball was kicked ofi^ again, and the game went 
on. For the next fifteen or twenty minutes the ball 
went to and fro, without any material advantage to 
either side. Yale had apparently tried all the trick 
plays she knew; she could not break through the 
Harvard line, and she could not get roimd it. 

Parties of spectators had now begun to leave their 
seats and were moving toward the exits. People all 
about were consulting their watches and asking ques- 
tions about the length of the halves. The game was 
practically over. 

Margaret kept saying to herself that she had 
wanted Harvard to win, and she ought to feel glad ; 
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but she didn't fed so. She just couldn't. She felt 
all churned up inside — feverish, strained, agitated. 

Ever since Ollie went in to play some unconscious 
instinct, way down deep within her, quite apart from 
her will or reason, had been hoping against hope 
that Yale would win. Now she felt forlorn and sad. 
She was biting her lip, ready to cry. It was just 
the way she had felt before — at that other game — 
when poor Nat was beaten. Now it was Ollie that 
affected her — Ollie and Alfred and all her other 
friends. She couldn't help it. That was the way 
she felt. 

The ball was now on Yale's thirty-yard line. The 
Harvard team had forced it down steadily, a few 
yards at a time, nearly half the length of the field, 
and it looked as if there might still be time for Har- 
vard to score again. On a last down, however, she 
failed to make the necessary gain and the ball went 
to Yale. 

Li the midst of the Yale cheers which greeted this 
turn, the referee's whistle sounded out shrilly, and 
most of the spectators took this to mean that the 
game was ended. 

It proved to be merely a suspension of play, at the 
Yale captain's request, in order to ascertain from 
the time-keeper exactly how many minutes were left. 
When this information had been given, a consulta- 
tion of the Yale players ensued. Then someone 
called out from the side-line, so that everybody could 
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hear, that there were only two minutes more to 
play. 

The teams lined up, the referee's whistle sounded 
again, and the ball was immediately passed back to 
Ollie Westervelt for a punt. The kick he made was 
a beauty — ^high, long, and twisting, and aimed 
obliquely toward the side-line. 

The Harvard fullback missed his catch and the 
ball bounded from him over the sideline, where one 
of the Yale ends fell on it. The ball was Yale's 
on Harvard's forty-yard line. It was paced out 
toward the middle of the field and set down, while 
another consultation of the Yale players took place. 
There was less than a minute left of the game, just 
time for one more play. It was a forlorn hope — 
the moment for some desperate chance. The forty 
thousand spectators were all on their feet waiting, 
in breathless suspense, to see what Yale's last move 
would be. 

The decision was made. The players lined up 
quickly. Then all eyes were riveted! on Ollie Wes- 
tervelt. He stood back, alone, well behind the line, 
leaning forward expectantly — ^ready for the ball. 

" Ollie's going to drop-kick ! — from the forty-five 
yard line ! There's not the slightest chance ! " 

Thus exclaimed Alfred Benton, and his sentiments 
were shared by nearly all the spectators who realized 
what was to be attempted. 

The ball was snapped back and passed to Ollie* 
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In another moment it rose in the air and seemed to 
float on and on, till it passed between the goal posts, 
just clearing the cross-bar. 

The game was over. Yale had won. Ollie Wes- 
tenrelt was the hero of the hour. 

Pandemonium reigned. 



CHAPTER m 

A DEUKaUENT HEBO 

Cynthia's party did not start back for New York 
immediately after the game. Cynthia had talked 
the matter over with Ollie, when she was making her 
plans, and he had agreed with her that it would be 
better to wait another night in Boston, have a com- 
fortable dinner, go to the theater, and start home 
after lunch the next day, Sunday, when all the rush 
and scramble were over. 

Ollie had promised to join the party at the Somer- 
set, after the game, for dinner, and stay with them 
till they got back to New York. Another Yale 
player, Ned Pierrepont, was also to join the party 
after the game. He was Mildred Frothingham's 
beau, and was one of the three who had ^^ popped 
in" with Ollie after dinner the preceding night. 

On the way back to Boston the talk in the four 
automobiles was entirely about the game. Every- 
•body knows the infinite number of points €uid ques- 
tions that are ready for discussion at the close of a 
football game. In this instance the most interesting 
topics of course were directly concerned with Ollie: 

S4 
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the actual length of his drop-kick from where the 
ball left his foot to where it landed; the number of 
seconds it took and the number of seconds left to 
play; the wonderful skill and headwork shown in 
his long twisting punt which had made the drop- 
kick possible; exaggerated accounts of Ollie's 
methods in practice and record-breaking kicks which 
the public had never seen; anecodotes of his cool- 
ness and nerve on variou<s other occasions. 

One of the most fascinating subjects for comment 
was the amount of money that had been won and 
lost by that kick. It made a difference of several 
thousand dollars to Ollie himself, but that was only 
a drop in the bucket compared with the untold sums 
which were wagered all over the country. A hun- 
dred thousand dollars were reported to have been put 
up on the New York Stock Exchange. Ollie's kick 
decided the fate of it all. What a world of differ- 
ence it made to Yale men everywhere! 

Another point discussed at length was whether or 
not Ollie was entitled to rank as the greatest hero 
in football history. He was certain to have his 
place for all time among the famous few, of that 
there could be no doubt. But some other men in 
the past had done wonderful things on the football 
field — ^Lamar, Poe, Butterworth, Thome, Daly, etc. 
When comparisons were established with these, it 
left an open question. 

Ollie was only a sophomore — ^would he be elected 
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captain of the team for next year? That was an- 
other question. It was against tradition. Prob- 
ably not. Still, under the circumstances, anything 
was possible. 

Of course he would have his choice of senior so- 
cieties — ^Bones or Keys; he had only to say what 
he wanted. It couldn't be refused him. That was 
a mighty pleasant thing for a fellow to have off his 
mind. 

So the tongues wagged, as the motor cars sped 
along. The whole party was jubilant, tingling with 
excitement and enthusiasm. 

Alfred Benton suggested that they ought to ar- 
range some kind of a welcome for OUie when he ar- 
rived at the Somerset. 

" Any old monkey-shines will do," he said, ** just 
to whoop things up a little, and start the dinner off 
with a zip." 

This suggestion was taken under consideration, 
and eventually decided to general satisfaction. It 
was arranged that nothing was to be done till the 
party entered the dining-room and took their places 
at table. At the head of the table, in front of 
OUie's seat, would be a huge football — ^made solidly 
of violets. Then, at a signal from Mrs. Reggie 
Pierrepont, they would salute Ollie with a Yale cheer. 
At the conclusion of this, just as they sat down, a 
laurel wreath was to be placed on Ollie's head and 
they would sing, " For he's a jolly good fellow." 
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At first it had been suggested that they sing 
" Hail to the Chief," but nobody knew the words of 
that. 

The }>erson designated to place the laurel wreath 
on Ollie's brow was Margaret Benton. Margaret 
demurred at this, she preferred not to, she'd rather 
have somebody else do it; but Cynthia insisted. 

"You're going to sit next to him, and you know 
him much better than any of the other girls. Be- 
sides, it's only a lark — ^what does it matter? " 

There was no way for Margaret to get out of it 
without making a fuss and seeming disagreeable, so 
she had to acquiesce. 

Dinner was to be early, at seven o'clock, on ac- 
count of the theater, and everyone was cautioned to 
be ready on time. 

By ten minutes past seven they had all assembled 
in the drawing-room. Cynthia swept in, last, with 
a frivolous apology, and dinner was announced. 
Ollie and Ned Pierrepont, however, had not arrived 
yet, and it seemed necessary to wait for them. 

Five minutes passed, and Cynthia was getting 
provoked. 

" It's just like Ollie to keep us all waiting. He 
always does it. He never thinks of anybody but 
himself!" 

She had about made up her mind to go to dinner 
without him, when the curtains parted and Ned 
Pierrepont was ushered in. 
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"Where's OlUe? " cried Cynthia. "Didn't he 
come with you? '* 

" I haven't seen him since we got back to our 
hotel. Of course there was a big crowd there and 
a terrible hubbub." 

" Why didn't you go to his room and hurry him 
up? I thought you were coming together? " 

" I went to his room at quarter of seven, but the 
door was locked — ^he wasn't there. I looked all over 
for him. That's what made me late." 

" Isn't it provoking ! Well, never mind, we'll 
have to begin without him! Come, everybody!" 

They moved into the dining-room, and dinner was 
begun without Ollie. At quarter of nine it was over, 
but still Ollie hadn't come. His place at the head 
of the table remained empty. In front of it was an 
elaborate floral piece — a football of violets, resting 
on a bed of roses. 

Margaret's seat was next, on the right. She had 
found the laurel wreath resting on her chair when 
she came in, and had hung it, temporarily, on the 
arm of Ollie's chair, until he should ap}>ear. At the 
end of the repast it was still h<anging there. 

Deforest Ogilvie, who sat on the other side of 
Margaret, was a great friend of Peggie Westcote's, 
his next neighbor, so during the dinner Margaret 
had a good deal of time to herself, for thinking. 

She wondered, at first, whether an accident could 
have befallen Ollie. But that seemed most unlikely. 
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Wherever he went he would be surrounded by friends, 
and if anything had happened to him word would 
have been brought to Cynthia. She dismissed the 
thought. 

For a while she kept glancing at the door of the 
dining-room, expecting each moment to see Ollie 
appear. She thought of something she had to say 
to him, and kept herself in the digniiSed, yet trifling, 
attitude of mind she meant to maintain toward him 
throughout the evening. 

When dinner was half over she made up her mind 
he wasn't ccmiing. In spite of herself, she couldn't 
help feeling a little hurt and humiliated. He didn't 
care a straw about her — ^he wasn't giving her a 
thought. Otherwise he couldn't behave that way. 
He knew she was going to be there, beside him. In 
the old days nothing could have kept him away. It 
was plain his feelings had changed completely. 
Very well, then, so could hers change. If he had 
ceased to care for her, she could cease to care for 
him. She had never cared so very much, anyhow; 
it had all been the other way. If this was the kind 
of a man he was getting to be, — fickle and selfish 
and inconsiderate of others, — she didn't care a bit. 
All the football victories in the world couldn't afi^ect 
that! 

Cynthia's party occupied four boxes at the Colon- 
ial Theater that evening. The attraction was a new 
musical comedy, risquie throughout and decidedly 
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vulgar in spots. The house was jammed, as all Bos- 
ton theaters are on football nights, but the greater 
part of the audience was made up of Harvard m^ 
and Harvard sympathizers, who were not in a par- 
ticularly uproarious mood. Cynthia and her friends 
were disappointed because there weren't enough 
Yale men present to whoop things up and make 
excitement. 

Several Harvard men who had been at Mrs. Jack's 
dance came roimd to the boxes during the inter- 
missions. Among them was Wallace Caldwell. He 
made a few pleasant remarks to Margaret and 
Cynthia, and gave no sign of any bitterness or de- 
pression at Harvard's defeat and the loss of all his 
bets. 

He held a whispered conversation with some of the 
men in the rear of the box before he left, and Mar- 
garet thought she heard OUie's name mentioned. 

When he had gone Margaret beckoned her brother 
to her. 

"What did Mr. Caldwell say to you? ^' she whis- 
pered. "It was something about Ollie, wasn't it?" 

" He ran across Ollie, this evening, at Young's 
Hotel." 

" What was he doing there? " 

" Who? Ollie? Oh, nothing much," said Alfred, 
looking down with an evasive smile. 

Margaret took hold of his arm and spoke deter- 
minedly. 
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"Alfred, teU me '' 

He hesitated a moment, then bent down close to her 
eaf. 

" Don't say anything about it," he whispered. 
**011ie's got a terrible jag on. He's dead to the 
world ! " 

**0h! . . ." breathed Margaret, shrinking back, 
with a frightened stare, then turning away quickly. 
Her temples throbbed, it was all she could do to get 
her breath. She felt sick and faint. 

So that was it! Ollie . . . drunk! 

On Sunday afternoon as the party were passing 
through the railroad station to board the private 
car, Mr. Pierrepont, who was walking with Margaret, 
stopped at the news-stand to buy some magazines. 
While she was standing there a door banged loudly 
behind her, and there were noises of scuffling and 
confusion. She turned round to see what had hap- 
pened. 

A crowd of stragglers, boys and loafers, had 
pushed through the waiting-room doors and were 
hovering, with curiosity and noisy amusement, about 
a group of three drunken men. These three had 
their arms locked together for mutual protection 
and were staggering, slipping, lurching ahead in 
Margaret's direction. 

While she looked, the hat of the man in the middle 
tumbled from his head to the ground and, as he 
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floundered forward, he gave, it a drunken kick and 
sent it spinning in the air. 

Then she recognized him. It was Ollie. His hair 
was a disheveled mass ; his face had a bloated, revolt- 
ing look, with spattered blotches on it ; his eyes were 
dull and unseeing, and his clothes were bedraggled 
and crumpled. He was like one of those drunken 
beasts that women hurry away from on the street. 

With an impulse of horror and aversion she 
turned to Mr. Pierrepont. 

" Look there ! '* she gasped. " It's Ollie Wester- 
velt ! What shall we do ? »' 

At that moment one of Ollie's companions was 
trying to pick up the hat which had been thrown 
at them by an urchin. He stumbled and fell, 
draggmg Ollie down with him. In an instant aU 
three of them were sprawling together in a confused 
heap on the groimd, while the crowd of bystanders 
laughed and jeered at the spectacle. 

Mr. Pierrepont took Margaret by the arm and 
faced her about in the direction of the train. 

" Go with the others ! Don't wait for me ! I'll 
stay and look after him ! " 

Margaret did as she was bid, and hurried on to 
catch up with the others. She did not look back. 
It was all too horrible. She told Mrs. Pierrepont 
in a few words what had become of her husband, and 
left further explanations to that lady's discretion. 

In a few minutes the train started for New York. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE 8ION£T KINO 

Maboa&£T Benton took from her bureau drawer 
an old red leather jewel-box and opened it. She 
was alone m her bedroom and had locked the door. 
This jewel-box had been since her childhood the 
receptacle of her most secret and cherished posses* 
sions. In the bottom compartment, among a jumble 
of trinkets and odd and ends, she came upon a gold 
signet ring. With it was a letter, written in a boy- 
ish hand. She unfolded this letter and read as fol- 
lows: 

Deas Makgabet: 

The station wagon has just driven up and in a 
few minutes we will be on our way to Newport. I 
may not see you again for some time. I meant 
what I 9aid yesterday, and I am going to send my 
ring to you. I want you to keep it, so please don't 
send it back. 

I also want to tell, you I have that locket of yours 
you couldn't find, the other day. I had it, all the 
time, and I am going to keep it. I promise to send 
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it back, if I ever find a girl I like better than you. 
You can do the same with my ring. 
Until then, I am Your 

OliUE. 

This letter had been written nearly three years 
before, when she was fifteen and Ollie seventeen. 

The Westervelts* big new house at Newport had 
just been finished, and Ollie and Cynthia were leaving 
Rhinetown-on-the-Hudson to go there for the first 
time. The Westervelts had a beautiful country 
place at Rhinetown, adjoining the Bentons', and it 
was there the young people of both families became 
such intimate friends. 

The day before the letter was written they had all 
gone over to Cedar Gorge for a sort of farewell 
picnic. Mr. Westervelt had an artificial lake at 
Cedar Grorge, with fish hatcheries, a bungalow, canoes, 
etc., and a game preserve of many hundred acres. 

After limcheon that day Ollie had taken Margaret 
in a canoe across the lake and way up into the 
stream above. Ollie had his gun with him, and after 
they had caught some trout he saw a deer in the 
woods and shot it. Margaret was very unhappy 
when she saw the poor, gentle creature wounded and 
dying. Then, after a while, Ollie kissed her and told 
her he loved her. This upset her still more and 
they had a long talk together, seated on a log. Ollie 
was tender and contrite, and did his best to reassure 
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her. He took off his signet ring and insisted on 
her keeping it eis a pledge of his intentions. But 
she wouldn't do it. She was too frightened and con- 
fused to make any admission that might seem to 
commit her. He pleaded with her a long time, with- 
out avail. Finally, he seemed hurt by her attitude. 
They walked down to the canoe in silence and 
paddled back to rejoin the others. 

Next morning the letter and ring were brought 
for Margaret by a groom. At first she didn't know 
what to do about it ; but, as Ollie was already on his 
way to Newport and she felt rather forlorn, she put 
them away among her treasures. 

Now, after nearly three years, she took them out 
again and read the letter over. Her mind was made 
up and, after pausing a while for recollections, she 
proceeded to carry out her resolution. 

She wrote a letter, with careful deliberation, 
folded the ring up in paper and placed it with the 
letter in an envelope, which she addressed, and sealed 
with wax. Then after a moment's hesitation she 
put on her things and went out to a post office 
branch, where she had the letter registered. 

The letter was worded as follows: 

Omvee Westeevei^t, Esq., 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
My deab Olue: 

In going over some of my old things this morn- 
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ing, I came across the enclosed! ring. Unless I am 
mistaken, it belongs to you. I apologize for my 
remissness in neglecting to return it to you long ago. 
Do forgive me. 

Cynthia's football party was a great success. 
We all had a delightful time. It*s too bad we didn't 
have a chance to see you after the game, to offer 
you our personal congratulations. But I suppose 
a football hero has much more important and inter- 
esting things to do than listen to the chatter of silly 
girls! 

Cordially yours, 

Mabga&et Benton. 

Tuesday. 



CHAPTER V 

NAT AND SALLY 

All through her childhood and gurlhood Marga- 
ret's closest, truest, and best friend had been Sally 
Huddy. Sally was the daughter of Dr. Huddy, the 
local practitioner at Rhinetown — an intelligent, stu- 
dious, quiet man, who found perfect contentment in 
his modest, simple life. 

Almost immediately after the Bentons got their 
country place at Rhinetown, Margaret and Sally be- 
came inseparable playmates. Margaret was about 
five years old at the time; Sally, six. There were 
not many children in the neighborhood, and without 
Sally, Margaret's girlhood in the country might 
have been lonely. As it turned out, Sally was all she 
wanted ; she was as good as a dozen. Sally was full 
of fun and ideas, ready for anything, with a placid, 
self-sacrificing disposition that made her an ideal 
companion. 

The Bentons were rich city people, with a large 
place, many servants, horses, ponies, toys, and 
luxuries of all sorts, while the Huddys were simple 
country folk, living modestly in their little house all 
the year round. Sally acknowledged the distinction 
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from the start and always showed by her attitude 
that she expected Margaret to assume leadership and 
superiority, as a matter of course. 

With Nat Huddy this feeling did not apply at all. 
He was independent, sensitive, and proud. His head 
was always full of plans and things to do, and he 
went right ahead dbmg them, quietly and determin- 
edly, in his own way. If Alfred Benton wanted to 
go with him, or do things with him, Nat w£u» glad to 
have him ; but the idea of hanging around the Ben- 
tons' place, or accepting favors from Alfred, did not 
suit him in the least. 

Nat was a year older than Alfred, and more than 
a match for him in every way. Alfred had a temper 
and had been spoiled more or less by his mother. 
Now and then he would get into a row with Nat 
and try to fight him. Every time he did so he got a 
good punching. 

On one occasion, when Alfred was twelve, he came 
home with a bloody, swollen lip and went crying to 
his mother. Mrs. Benton, in a fit of motherly in- 
dignation, ordered her carriage, took her boy with 
her, and drove straight over to Dr. Huddy's, to 
make a demonstration and demand immediate 
chastisement for the wicked Nat. 

As the carriage drove up to the Huddys' Nat 
opened the door himself, and appeared on the stoop 
before her. She did not wait to vent her outraged 
feelings. 
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''You ought to be ashamed of yourself!" she 
cried. ** How dare you attack my boy that way ! 
You deserve a good beating! Where's your father? '* 

" I'm very sorry it happened, Mrs. Benton ^" 

Nat began, with quiet, unflinching intensity. 

" You^re sorry, are you ! '* she burst out. 

" Yes, ma'am, I am. I didn't want to fight Al- 
fred, or hurt him. He brought it on himself. He 
hit me across the face with this whip ^ 

He held out, as he spoke, the short riding-whip 
which he had taken away from Alfred. Then, when 
her attention was called to it, Mrs. Benton noticed 
the welt which the whip had made on Nat's cheek. 

" Father isn't home, now. He's gone over to the 
Bainbridges'. Ill tell him, when he comes back, 
and let him know you wish to see him." 

When Dr. Huddy called on Mrs. Benton that af- 
ternoon she met him with an apology and laughed 
at a mother's foolishness. 

Sally had a natural taste for music and, with the 
rewards of hard practice, she grew up to be a very 
accomplished, if not brilliant, piano player. She 
received her first instruction from her mother, and 
later went for lessons to Poughkeepsie. 

Nat was to follow in the footsteps of his father, 
but Dr. Huddy wanted him to have the advantages 
of a college education, and decided to send him 
through Harvard before he began the study of medi- 
cine. Nat, at first, argued against this. It seemed 
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to him a great and unnecessary expense for a man 
in his father's circumstances, and, besides, he was 
impatient to get his medical degree and be of some 
use. At heart he was really delighted at the idea 
of going to college, and very grateful to his father 
for insisting on it. 

When the time came, he entered Harvard with 
high honors and was elected captain of his class 
football team. Then Dr. Huddy died suddenly of 
apoplexy. The estate he left to his widow was 
very small, the greater part of it consisting of his 
Kfe insurance. For a time it looked as if the family 
might be deprived even of this by a curious and 
trifling accident. A few days before Dr. Huddy's 
death his life insurance payment fell dtie and he had 
mailed a check, as usual, to the company. Through 
absent-mindedness or sheer carelessness he mailed the 
envelope without addressing it. The letter was held 
up in the post office and eventually got to the Dead 
Letter Office. In the meantime the policy had 
lapsed, and Dr. Huddy was dead. 

The widow was in despair over this crowning mis- 
fortune, until Margaret's father, who was a great 
corporation lawyer, heard the circumstances and 
volunteered to look after her interests. He reas- 
sured her with a promise of seeing justice done, and 
eventually kept his word by obtaining a settlement 
in full from the company. 

Nat left Harvard at once and entered the College 
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of Physicians and Surgeons in New York. Sally 
gave piano lessons to children, and Mrs. Huddy 
added a little to the family income by putting up 
pickles and preserves. 

During the three years which had passed since 
Dr. Huddy's death Margaret had kept up her friend- 
ship for Sally, and continued to see her frequently. 
Sally had been yery successful with her piano les- 
sons. People liked her, and now, during the winter, 
she came to New York three days a week and had 
enough city pupils to book those days solidly full. 
In the summer there were plenty of children in and 
about Rhinetown to keep her busy. Mrs. Huddy, 
too, had done exceptionally well with her preserves. 
She had to have people in to help her, the demand 
had grown so, and now she was making a very tidy 
income. 

At the end of the spring following OUie Wester- 
velt's famous drop-kick Nat Huddy was graduated 
from the medical school and at the same time he won 
first honoiis in the competitive examination for the 
house staff of the New York Hospital. 

The Bentons were at Rhinetown, and Margaret 
had taken Sally out for an early morning drive in 
the dog-cart when the news came. As they returned 
to the Huddys', Mrs. Huddy came out on the porch 
to meet them, with Nat's letter in her hand. She 
was trembling with joy and- excitement and motherly 
pride. Several times she had to take off her spec- 
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tades and wipe them on her apron, with an apolo- 
getic smile, as she talked about Nat's good fortune. 

" You see, Miss Margaret," she said, " his heart 
was so set on getting a hospital appointment! It 
means so much to a young doctor, nowadays. I 
was afraid he might be disappointed, and he'd have 
taken It so hard. And, you see. It's the New York 
Hospital — the one they all want ; the first and best — 
and he's gone In ahead of them all ! . . . How I do 
go on! You must think I'm crazy, but I'm so 
happy I can't help It ! " 

Sally was foolishly happy too, and Margaret, 
somehow or other, felt almost as happy as either of 
them. As she drove back home over the smooth 
roads, the little mare trotted so smartly, the sun- 
shine was so bright, and the air so crisp, she felt 
like singing and dancing and shouting Hello! to 
everybody she met. 

She couldn't wait to tell her mother the news about 
Nat, and In the telling of It she was almost as ex- 
cited and Incoherent as Mrs, Huddy. 

Nat came to Rhinetown for a vacation, before 
entering upon his duties at the hospital. 

The day after he arrived Mrs. Benton Invited the 
Huddy s to dinner, quite informally, just a home 
dinner, with the family. 

Nat had grown thinner since Margaret saw him 
last. He had a pale, care-worn look, too, and 
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seemed much older. He had lost his air of embar- 
rassment completely. He smiled frequently, his 
manners were easy, and he said what he had to say 
quietly, readily, without constraint. 

Mr. Benton asked him a nimiber of questions, at 
table, about the medical courses and the hospital sys- 
tem. Margaret, who knew her father well and was 
accustomed to see him taciturn and preoccupied, 
noted with pleasure that he was showing an unusual 
interest in Nat — ^was taking the trouble '^ to draiw 
him out." 

After the Huddys had gone Mr. Benton seated 
himself comfortably in an arm-chair, to finish his 
cigar. 

That was very nice, Millie," he said to his wife, 

I'm glad you asked them. I was very fond of 
poor Huddy, and I like his family. They're fine 
worthy people, with lots of courage and character. 
That's the kind that's made this country what it is.'^ 

** They certainly have done surprisingly well, un- 
der the circumstances," ajBbmed Mrs. Benton. 

" You know, I've kept an eye on Mrs. Huddy'a 
afi^airs since her husband died," Mr. Benton went on, 
** and I know where they stand. Just think of it! 
That boy of theirs has gone through the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons without costing his mother 
a cent ! He's had enough brains and surplus energy 
to pay for his tuition, board, food, clothes, and all 
the rest of it. And now he walks off with first place 
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on the staff of one of the biggest and best hospitals 
in the country." 

"He seems to be very intelligent," 

" He's got character, and he's in earnest, with the 
spur of necessity to drive him ahead. If I'm not 
mistaken, he'll go way up and make a big name for 
himself. He's worth a dozen of these millionaires' 
sons that Alfred thinks it fine to tag round with." 

Margaret had moved up and settled herself on the 
arm of his chair. He put his hand on hers and 
looked up over his glasses at her, with a playful 
expression. 

" I tell you wljat, Tiss, if I were a girl, that's the* 
kind of young fellow I'd think about picking out 
for a husband." 

Margaret smiled and looked down. He was only 
joking, of course. But many a true word is spoken 
in jest. She had always liked Nat, and looked up 
at him, ever since she could remember. He was 
much more attractive and interesting, now, than he 
used to be, and she could better appreciate his quali- 
ties. He was turning out splendidly. 

Way down deep in her subconsciousness a vague 
echo of her father's sentiments was faintly stirring. 



CHAPTER VI 

AT THE NBW YORK HOSPITAL 

Qns afternoon toward the end of the following 
November Sally Huddy stopped in at the Bentons' 
town house, in East Fifty-seventh Street, and asked 
for Margaret. Margaret was in, had just finished 
luncheon, and was delighted to see Sally. Sally ex- 
plained that one of the children in the house where 
she was that afternoon to give piano lessons had the 
measles, so she was through with her work for the 
day. It was good luck to find Margaret in — ^she 
was so glad to be able to have this chat with her; 
and later on, at about half-past three, she was going 
to run down and pay a visit to Nat at the New York 
Hospital. 

As soon as Margaret had a look at Sally she was 
shocked by her appearance. She had never seen 
Sally like that before — so peaked and delicate and 
unstrung, with a strange expression about the eyes. 
She asked Sally if she had been ill, but Sally said 
no, only she had been having some bad headaches. 
They pulled her down a little and made her feel dull 
and miserable. 

They had their chat and told each other a great 
many things of no great consequence to the world at 
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fitrge. Then at half-past three Margaret said she 
^ould take Sally down to the hospital in the motor 
— ^it was waiting outside, with nothing to do. 

When they reached the hospital Margaret was a 
little shy about going in with Sally. It might em- 
barrass Nat ... he didn't expect them • . . be- 
sides there might be some rule against it . . . Sally 
was his sister • . . that was different. In the end 
she agreed to wait in the automobile while Sally 
went in and saw Nat ; then, if it was all right and he 
wanted to bring her in, why, it would be great fun 
to see what the inside of a hospital looked like. 

Sally went in and Margaret waited expectantly. 
A quarter of an hour passed by, and she wondered 
what could be the matter — or whether they had for- 
gotten her entirely. Then the door opened and Nat 
came out toward her, looking very pale and serious. 
He did not smile, or look pleased, and there was a 
curious, set expression on his face, as he came quietly 
up to the automobile. 

The thought flashed through her that perhaps he 
was displeased with hei--her coming that way might 
have inconvenienced him and interfered with his 
duties. 

"How do you do, Margaret?" he said nervr 
ously, holding out his hand and trying not to show 
his feelings. " I*m sorry you were kept waiting 
this way, and I cem't ask you to come in now. The 
fact is, Sally's quite ill. I suspected it as soon as 
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I saw her. She's got a temperature of lOS, and it 
looks like typhoid.'* 

" How dreadful ! '' gasped Margaret. 

" Yes, it is kind of tough. Still, if it's got to be, 
she'll have a better chance here than she would up 
home, with that country doctor." 

" You mean you're going to keep her here, in the 
hospital? " 

" Yes. I've taken a private room for her — she's 
being put to bed, now. She'll get the best care and 
treatment. You see, everything is arranged for it, 
here." 

'^ Isn't there anything I can do? " said Margaret, 
whose wits had almost forsaken her, under the shock. 

^^Not a thing, thank you. It was awfully nice 
of you to come down. There's not a bit of danger 
for the present. It's a long, slow illness. I must 
telegraph mother, now. I suppose she'll come right 
down emd help with the nursing. Good-by." 

Margaret allowed her hand to rest in his, and 
leaned a little toward him, emxiously and impres- 
sively, looking him full in the eye. 

" Nat," she said, dropping her voice to a low, in- 
timate tone, *^ I'm awfully sorry and upset. I think 
the world of Sally. We all do. Give her my dear 
love, won't you — and promise me, Nat, if there's 
anything we can do— the least little thing — for you, 
or your mother — anything — ^you won't hesitate to 
let us know at once ^' 
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" Thank you, Margaret ; it's awfully good of you. 
m tell Sally— and mother. Good-by.*' 

He closed the door of the car, nodded and smiled 
faintly at her through the glass, then hurried back 
into the hospital. 

As Margaret watched his swiftly retreating 
figure, clad in its neat white uniform, she couldn't 
help comparing him with the other young men she 
knew — the conceited, narrow collegians and the 
smart, frivolous, dissipated men-about-town. How 
much finer and more interesting he was, really, than 
a fellow like OUie Westervelt, with all his money! 
How sensitive and sweet and simple he was, and yet 
how manly ! And his great big clear eyes, with their 
dilated pupils, were so full of feeling and soul — ^they 
were perfectly beautiful! It was splendid to think 
that Sally had a brother like that! 

Poor Sally ! No wonder she looked so bad ! That 
explained it — typhoid fever! And she had been 
keeping right on at her work with a temperature of 
103! 

During the weeks that followed, Margaret was a 
frequent visitor at the New York Hospital. Until 
the crisis was past she was not allowed to see Sally, 
but she sent flowers and went herself, to inquire, 
nearly every day. Each time she went she saw Nat 
or Mrs. Huddy — usually Nat. 

After the crisis was over and Sally began her 
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long convalescence, Margaret spent a part of each 
day by Sally's bedside. Usually Mrs. Huddy would 
excuse herself, after Margaret came. Then, fre- 
quently, Nat would drop In and sit down, and the 
three of them would have a nice quiet time together. 
Sally loved them both dearly, and her poor hollow 
eyes would light up and beam with pleasure as she 
looked from one to the other and listened to their 
voices. 

One result of Sally's illness was that Margaret 
became thoroughly familiar with the interior of the 
New York Hospital The attendants and nurses 
got to know her, and would greet her with a smile 
and " good-morning ! " when she appeared. Nat 
took her about, — all through the building, — and 
showed her the wards, the kitchens, the operating- 
rooms, and explained to her the arrangement and 
system of everything. She became very much in- 
terested in it all, and thought, if misfortunes ever 
befell her family, it would be rather nice to become 
a trained nurse. 

Another result of this illness was that it brought 
(Margaret and Nat together a good deal in an un- 
usually tender and intimate way. 

If Margaret had admired him and found him in- 
teresting before, those words were but a faint ex- 
pression of the sentiments she felt concerning him 
as time wore on. 

He came to occupy a dangerously large place in 
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her thoughts, and her heart would ahnost turn over 
each time he entered the room. 

Not the faintest suggestion of a flirtation or the 
conscious expression of sentimental feelings had ever 
occurred between them, yet it could not fail to im- 
press anyone who saw them very much together, as 
Sally did, that they were tremendously interested in 
each other, if not really and truly in love. 

As a matter of fact, Nat Huddy was the sort of 
fellow who would not allow himself, at such a time, 
•the right to be in love with anybody. He had good 
self-control and a resolute will. For years he had 
been accustomed to subordinate his inclinations en- 
tirely to his reason. If certain things were to be 
done, he went ahead and did them without troubling 
himself to consider whether they might be distaste- 
ful. He was young and poor and self-reliant. He 
was at the threshold of a slow and exacting career. 
He was in no position yet, and might not be for 
years, to get involved in si^ntimental affairs. 

He admired Margaret Benton. She seemed to 
him a splendid girl — a thoroughbred, through and 
through, with the simplest, sweetest, most sym- 
pathetic and attractive ways of anyone in the world. 
He thought her tery beautiful, too. Her deep, sen- 
sitive, dark eyes, with slightly dropping lids; her 
mass of soft, crinkly, brown hair, with an occasional 
gleam of gold; her clear olive skin, warm with the 
glow of health; her tender dimpled mouth and glis* 
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tening white teeth; the oval of her face, her trim, 
rounded figure ; her hands, her neck, her little feet — 
every detail about her, in fact, appealed to him ex- 
ceedingly. 

But that was as far as his thoughts went. She 
was a rich man's daughter, a ^^ society girl,'' a mem- 
ber of the smart set, accustomed to every luxury — 
out of his class entirely. She never could be any- 
thing to him but a sort of exalted friend, an ideal 
of womanhood. To think of her in any other light 
would be mere caddish presiunption. That wasn't 
in his nature. . 

Sally's illness had still one other and more tangible 
result. Before her convalescence was over the house 
physician of the hospital fell in love with her. He 
was from Omaha, a fine, manly, outspoken young 
fellow named Dr. Johnson, who had quickly become 
Nat's best friend on the house staff. 

Before Sally left the hospital he had proposed to 
her twice, and during the Christmas holidays Mar- 
garet received a letter announcing the engagement. 

Dr. Johnson's term at the hospital expired in the 
spring, after which he was to return to Omaha and 
assist his father in an established practice. So the 
wedding was fixed for May, at Rhinetown. 



CHAPTER VII 

AK ESCAPADE 

Whiije Sally was convalescing at the hospital 
Ollie Westervelt and Alfred Benton were both sum- 
moned before the Yale faculty and suspended from 
college for three months. The official cause for this 
punishment, as publicly announced, was infringe- 
ment of the rules and improper conduct. 

The facts were that an instructor of the univer- 
sity, happening to pass through the hall of Ollie's 
dormitory one evening at a late hour, heard unusual 
and suspicious sounds. This led to the discovery 
that two girls of doubtful reputation were in Ollie's 
rooms, drinking champagne with Ollie and Alfred. 

On account of the social prominence of both 
families the incident, naturally, made a lot of talk. 
Mr. and Mrs. Benton were terribly upset by it. 
When Alfred came home Mr. Benton talked to him 
more sternly and seriously than he had ever done 
before. 

Margaret at first was left very much in the dark 
as to the meaning of it all. Alfred did not care to 
discuss the matter with her, and the brief explana- 
tions vouchsafed by her mother and father did not 
explain anything. 
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She had to wait until the night after Alfred's 
turn to get a full version of the affair from Cynthia. 
Cynthia was at the opera in the Westervelts' box, 
and Margaret was with the FreUnghuysens, in the 
box adjoining. 

" Fve been dying to see you all day ! " Cynthia 
began, with a gush, as soon as they got together. 
"Well, what do you think of our big brothers? 
Partners in crime! Perfectly rotten and disgusting, 
isn't it? Ollie's foaming at the mouth — simply 
furious! So is father! What do your people 
say?" 

" Not a thing to me. I don't even know yet what 
it's all about. What did they really do? " 

" As if you didn't know, you monkey ! They 
simply had a couple of chippies in their rooms and 
were blowing them off to wine. There's nothing so 
very devilish about that. It's done all the time, at 
all of the colleges! Only one of the under-profes- 
sors — a measly, dyspeptic cad, Ollie calls him — 
tumbled to what they were doing and broke open 
the door. Of course he made a big fuss, and 
wouldn't be squared, — Ollie tried his best, — and re- 
ported them both to the president." 

" I think it's perfectly dreadful ! " was Margaret's 
comment. 

" Think of the president's repeating it all to the 
faculty, and having them suspended, and trying to 
make it a public scandal and disgrace! It only 
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shows what a pinhead he is ! After all Ollie's done 
for Yale — and his being captain of the football team ! 
One thing he didn't know, though, you can bet — 
father had intended, all along, to donate a million 
dollars to Yale, when Ollie graduated/' 

"Cynthia ! '' 

"Pve known it .for some time. But they can 
whistle for it now — ^they won't get a cent! That's 
what makes OUie and father so furious ! It's a case 
of spite, pure and simple. The president thought it 
would be a fme grand-stand play to make an example 
of a millionaire's son and a football hero. He's 
down on athletics, you know, and secret societies, 
and all that. His one idea is to talk big about the 
democratic spirit of Yale ! It's perfectly rotten ! " 

"I see what you mean," said Margaret; "but, 
after all, it might have been worse. They're only 
suspended for three months ^" 

"Ollie isn't going back! That's settled. He's 
going to make a trip around the world. Father's 
letting him charter a big yacht. He expects to 
take five or six men with him — doesn't that sound 
great? Of course he wants Alfred. I hope he can 
go." 

Ollie dropped in at the opera, later in the even- 
ing. He looked handsome and chipper and self- 
satisfied, not in the least cast down. He flitted 
about, paying little visits to the occupants of various 
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boxes, smiling and joking about his ^^ escapade" 
with the easiest grace imaginable. 

He appeared genuinely delighted to see Margaret, 
and after complimenting her on her gown and her 
appearance, he settled himself beside her and was 
soon chatting about the Yale faculty and his own 
plans in much the same way as Cynthia had done. 

Margaret's heart beat fast when he came near 
her. It always did. In spite of everything, she 
couldn't help it. He might be fast and wayward 
and changeable, and have plenty of other faults, but 
that didn't prevent him from being tremendously at- 
tractive, interesting, high-class. He had so many 
good qualities in his nature, too, was so likeable and 
winning, that it was very difficult to hold out long 
against him. 

When Margaret tried to straighten out her feel- 
ings that night alone before going to bed, she was 
obliged to admit to herself, with a certain reluctance 
akin to shame, that Ollie Westervelt still appealed 
to her quite strongly. She felt .excited and happy 
in his presence, just as she used to when they played 
together. She didn't look up to him any more ; she 
didn't approve of him and believe in him; she 
wouldn't compare him for an instant with Nat — 
that was something apart and different. At the 
same time there was something about Ollie which, 
without touching her soul or her reason, affected her 
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strongly, actually troubled her. In the end she 

concluded that it must be simply a question of per- 
sonality — Ollie Westervelt had a charming person- 
ality. 

Having arrived at this explanation she felt much 
relieved and was able to go to sleep. 



CHAPTER VIII 

MA&GA&BT's BEOTHS& BISO&ACES HIMSELF 

A FEW weeks later Ollie Westervelt started out on 
his trip around the world. The newspapers pub- 
lished photographs of the yacht and Ollie and his 
guests, and made considerable fuss about the occa- 
sion generally. 

Alfred was not of the party. Mr. Benton wouldn't 
listen to it for a minute. He gave Alfred a rather 
caustic talking to, instead, when the question was 
broached. It was about time, he thought, for Alfred 
to understand that he was not a multi-millionaire's 
son, with nothing to do but amuse himself and 
squander an inherited fortune. His father intended 
he should go through college and get his A. B. and 
then go through the Law School. After that he 
wouldn't amount to anything unless he did a lot of 
hard work and made a name for himself by his own 
efforts. He had had too easy a time of it thus far, 
and had formed some bad habits ; it was time to call 
a halt. 

So Alfred had to work with a private tutor and 
keep up with his studies during the three months of 
his suspension. At the end of that time he retupned v ^ 
to New Haven and joined his class. ^- ', ' ' 
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When the Easter holidays arrived Alfred did not 
come home to New York, as usual, to spend them 
with the family. He wrote a peculiar letter to his 
mother, explaining in vague and rather incoherent 
terms why he thought it was better for him to re- 
main in New Haven and stick at his work. 

Mrs. Benton, with a mother's intuition, jumped 
to the conclusion that all was not well with Alfred* 
The letter was obviously a subterfuge. Trouble of 
some kind was behind it. Without showing the let- 
ter to Mr. Bolton, or making known her intentions, 
she took a train for New Haven to find out for her- 
self. 

That evening, when the dinner hour came, Mrs. 
Benton had not returned. Margaret and her 
father were very much worried. All they knew 
was that Mrs. Benton had left word with her 
maid, for Margaret, that she wouldn't be home for 
luncheon. 

Mr. Benton assured Margaret that her mother 
had probably received word from some friend who 
was ill, or something of the sort, and been detained. 

They waited a while longer; then, when the butler 
appeared for the third time, they went into the din- 
ing-room. 

They were about half through dinner when the 
telephone bell rang. Mr. Benton was wanted on 
long distance. He was gone some time, and Mar- 
garet grew more and more anxious. 
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When her father reappeared she saw in a flash 
that something had really happened. He was pale 
and stem and upset. 

" Father, what is it? *' she cried, in fright. 

Mr. Benton resumed his seat at table and took up 
his napkin, before he answered her. 

" Your mother^s all right,'* he said quietly. " Fve 
been talking to her." 

" Where is she?'* 

He glanced at her, then hesitated, turned away 
and looked down, thinking. Then he spoke to the 
butler. 

^* Benson, will you telephone down to the Grand 
Central, get the Information Bureau, and ask what 
time the next train leaves for New Haven." 

Then, when the butler had left the room, he turned 
to Margaret. 

*^ Your mother is in New Haven with Alfred. 
He's gotten into another mess of some sort. I can't 
tell yet exactly how serious it is. Your mother thinks 
I'd better go right up there and see what can be 
done about it." 

" Father " 

" I can't discuss it with youj Tiss. But I'm 
afraid Alfred has made a perfect ninkompoop of 
himself." 

The butler brought word that the next train left 
in twenty minutes. There was just time for Mr. 
Benton to catch it. He had a few things thrown 
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into a bag, kissed Margaret good-by, and hurried 
off, without finishing his dinner. 

Mr. and Mrs. Benton returned to New York the 
following afternoon. Mr. Benton was obliged to go 
straight to his office from the train, while Mrs. Ben- 
ton drove home to break the news to Margaret. 

Alfred was married. He had been married 
secretly, but the ceremony was none the less legal 
and binding — irrevocable. The girl was named 
Kitty McCabe, the daughter of a livery stable pro- 
prietor in New Haven. She was a nice-looking little 
thing, but absolutely hopeless — ^impossible. Mrs. 
Benton was in abject despair. She usually found 
excuses for Alfred, but this time she attempted none. 
,She said Alfred had simply ruined his life and 
brought disgrace on his family. 

Margaret was not to breathe a word of it to any- 
one, as she valued her life. Something would have 
to be done, of course, but her mother and father 
hadn't been able to agree yet on the best plan of 
action. 

After a great deal of harrowing discussion Mr. 
Benton finally acceded to his wife's wishes that no 
announcement should be made. The whole thing 
was to be ignored for the present, and every pre- 
caution taken to keep it from leaking out. 

This necessitated another trip to New Haven on 
the part of Mr. Benton, difficult interviews with the 
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McCabe family, and a good deal of diplomacy all 
round. It was accomplished, however, and Alfred 
finished his term at Yale without any inkling of 
his disgrace reaching New York society. 

In the meantime Mr. Benton had taken a house for 
Alfred in a small town in Pennsylvania where he had 
coal-mining interests, and made arrangements for 
him to settle down there. Alfred had no money of his 
own and was incapable of earning any, so he was 
obliged to comply. He took Etty McCabe to Penn- 
sylvania, and was put to work as a time-keeper at 
the mine, for which employment the regular pay was 
five dollars a weeL 

For some time after that, when anyone happened 
to ask the Bentons about Alfred, it was enough for 
them to say that he had gone South, or that he was 
down in Pennsylvania, attending to something for 
his father. 

In the autumn it had to be admitted that Alfred 
was not going back to college. He had elected 
to become a business man, and was making a begin- 
ning on one of his father's properties in Pennsylvania. 
The general assumption was, of course, that this 
move, like Ollie Westervelt's, had resulted from 
" that unfortunate escapade " and suspension of the 
year before — a question of pride and resentment 
against the Yale faculty. 

It was not until considerably later that the news 
began gradually to filter into society and be whis- 
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pered about, that Alfred Benton had gone wrong, 
made a perfect ass of himself, and the family were 
dreadfully cut up about it. He had eloped with a 
country girl, a miller's daughter, or something of 
the sort, and was living with her in some out of the 
way hole down in Pennsylvania — dead to the world. 

When this much became known people took pains 
not to ask the family embarrassing questions about 
Alfred. Cynthia Westervelt, it is true, came to 
Margaret one day and told her bluntly what she had 
heard. The truth had to be admitted to her. But 
her case was an exception. She and Alfred had 
been sweet on each other for years — it was only 
right that she should know. 

After that Alfred's name was not mentioned for 
months at a time. Mrs. Benton was always expect- 
ing it to pop up — she lived in constant dread of 
awkward explanations. 

This is the usual fate of people who have a family 
skeleton in the closet, and, thanks to Alfred, the 
Bentons had theirs. 



CHAPTER IX 

A COUNTRY WEDDINO 

Salut Hudbt's wedding was a simple affair, with 
no frills or pretensions. All the country people in 
the neighborhood were invited, and Mrs. Huddy and 
Sally worked like slaves, for weeks in advance, to 
give them a good time. Margaret found great 
pleasure in helping them and worked almost as hard 
as they did. 

First, there were the invitations to be gotten out, 
and Sally's wedding gown, which was made at home. 
That interested Margaret more than anything. She 
wanted Sally to look lovely, and gave her, as her 
wedding p^resent, a beautiful veil of real lace. Then 
the presents had to be arranged and the church and 
house decorated and preparations made for feeding 
the guests. 

The house itself was too small to be of any use for 
festivities, so everything was planned for out of 
doors. The bride and groom received congratula- 
tions under the big apple tree at the side of the house, 
and the refreshments were spread out on long pine 
tables in the orchard beyond. The local band was 
called into service, and after the refreshments there 
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was to be dancing on the lawn. There were no brides- 
maids, or ushers, or anything of that sort, but Mar- 
garet volunteered to be maid of honor and look after 
Sally's train and stand by her in the church and hold 
her bouquet. 

The day was mild and sunshiny, and notwith- 
standing the air of confusion and lack of form which 
characterized the proceedings, everything passed off 
very weU. The Westervelts were at Rhinetown, 
before going to Newport, and Mrs. Westervelt and 
Cynthia came with a house party of Cynthia's friends. 
Margaret had a house party, too, girls and youths 
of the fashionable New York set, who had met Sally 
at the Bentons* on previous occasions, and thought it 
a lark to go to her wedding. There were twenty or 
thirty more city guests from the big show places 
about Rhinetown, people who had known the Huddys 
for years, and were nice to them. They accepted 
the spirit of the occasion, mingled with the country 
people, and did their best to make believe they were 
having a jolly time. 

Nat came up from New York the morning of the 
wedding, but was obliged to go back again that same 
afternoon. He was house physician at the hospital 
now, and it wouldn't do for him to be absent any 
longer than was absolutely necessary. He looked 
unusually pale and thin — all worn out, Margaret 
thought. She noted his appearance with real 
anxiety, and spoke to him about it in a tender. 
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hesitating way as soon as she found herself alone 
with him. He turned it off jokingly, but admitted 
that perhaps he had been trying to do a little too 
much. They had been quite busy at the hospital 
lately, and he was doing some special work with the 
microscope besides. It was tremendously interesting, 
and the only time he had for it was at night. 

He was unusually good-looking, as he walked up 
the aisle with Sally on his arm. His smooth-shaven, 
delicately modeled face was like a cameo. The pale- 
ness and thinness made his eyes larger and more 
soulful than ever, and added to his air of concentra- 
tion and intensity. 

Sally made a sweetly pretty bride, not radiant or 
startling, but very sympathetic, in a modest, shrink- 
ing way. 

Margaret, walking slowly behind her, absorbed and 
impressed by the occasion and utterly devoid of self- 
consciousness, was a vision of exquisite beauty, some- 
thing to rave about. She had on a peJe blue gown 
of clinging crepe de chine and a picture hat trimmed 
with forget-me-nots. Her city friends and the coun- 
try people alike stared at her with bated breath. 
Most of them had seen her often, they had watched 
her grow up, but no one seemed to have realized be- 
fore how wondrously beautiful she was. 

Back at the house, after the ceremony, there was 
lots of fun and noise and merry confusion. The 
youths In Cynthia's party and Margaret's banded 
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together in a compact to kiss the bride. They carried 
it out with skylarking and an accompaniment of 
much laughter. Then one of them tried to kiss 
Cynthia, but she slapped his face and ran behind a 
tree. He couldn't catch her, and the laugh was on 
him. 

Nat w£is in fine spirits, laughing, chatting, joking» 
and drinking toasts to the bride. When the band 
started up with a perliminary flourish for the Vir- 
ginia reel, he was the first to get Margaret and they 
danced it together. They began at one end, 
with Sally and Dr. Johnson at the other, and ** hit 
it up " in true country style, with skips and shouts 
and flourishes and loud-clapping hands. 

A little while later, when the bride and groom had 
driven away in a shower of rice, and Nat had gone 
to his train> and only a few of the guests remained, 
Margaret went to say good-by to Mrs. Huddy. 

That dear good woman hadn't shown a moment's 
weakness during her trying ordeal of the day, but 
now that it was all over, and her children had gone, 
and here was Margaret come to kiss her good-by, 
her voice quavered a little and her eyes grew misty. 

" You've been a perfect angel to us, Margaret, a 
perfect angel to us all. I don't know how we'd ever 
have gotten through this day without you. You've 
been so good to Sally, all these years — ^you've been 
such a friend, — ^she'll never forget it, I promise you 
that." 
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" I'll miss her dreadfully," said Margaret. 

" I suppose you will, bless you ! Ah, well, it can't 
be helped, and Dr. Johnson seems a fme young man. 
It makes me feel as if my work in life were all over. 
I ought to feel very happy. Did Nat tell you the 
news ? '* 

"What news?" 

" I suppose he wouldn't — ^he's so modest. He's 
just had the greatest good fortune ! Dr. Boardman, 
the great New York nerve specialist, has offered to 
make Nat his assistant, as soon as he's through at 
the hospital." 

"Oh, isn't that splendid!" 

"He's at the very top, you know. Nat will have 
every opportunity, and a big salary to begin with. 
It's come quicker than I expected, but I always felt 
sure he'd succeed." 

" So did I ! " exclaimed Margaret, in a tone that 
echoed the mother's joy and pride. 



CHAPTER X 

GOOD-BY TO NAT 

In the early summer Margaret spent two weeks at 
Lenox, on a visit to Mildred Frothingham. When 
she returned to Rhinetown she learned that Nat was 
home at his mother's, quite ill. He had been there 
about a week. Mrs. Benton, who gave the informa- 
tion, didn't know what was the matter with him — 
he'd had a bad cold and a fever following it. She'd 
sent Reardon to inquire yesterday, and he'd brought 
back word that Nat wasn't doing so well, and a city 
doctor was coming up to see him this morning. 

Right after luncheon Margaret drove over to the 
Huddys' to inquire. Mrs. Huddy opened the door, 
and the look of despair on her face was so tragic 
that Margaret caught her breath and grew faint 
before a word was spoken. 

Mrs. Huddy invited her into the little sitting-room, 
and closed the door softly behind them. 

" It's consumption. Miss Margaret," she said, in 
a hushed, husky voice ; " hasty consumption. We're 
going to take him to the Adirondacks this evening. 
He says it isn't worth while. He knows it's hopeless, 
poor boy ! But that's all we can do. It's terrible — 
isn't it?" 
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Margaret couldn't speak. She simply sat and 
stared. 

" He's so quiet and brave about it — ^not a word of 
complaint. He doesn't suffer any, yet. Would you 
like to see him, for a minute, before he goes away? 
He'd like to see you, I know.*' 

Margaret nodded. A few minutes later Mrs. 
Huddy came back and led her upstairs to the room 
where Nat was. 

He was lying in a neat, white bed, with his large 
burning eyes turned toward her as she came in. 
He smiled when he saw her, and his face lighted up 
plaintively, but even that did not remove the look of 
death which was stamped upon him in a mysterious, 
awful way. 

" How do you do, Margaret? " he said, with an 
effort at cheerfulness, and held out his hand. She 
went to him and took it, and sat down by the bedside. 

" I'm so sorry — ^Nat ^" 

"You were right, you see. You remember the 
scolding you gave me ^" 

" Nat ^" 

Her voice choked and tears welled to her eyes. 

He gazed at her for a time, in silence. Then he 
spoke quietly and slowly, as if weighing the words. 

" It's nice of you to be sorry. But I've had more 
than my share of good luck. The other kind has 
to come sooner or later — ^to everybody." 

She stayed a few minutes longer, then got up. 
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" I'd better go now," she said. 

He was still gazing at her slowly and calmly. 
He mad^ no sign to detain her. 

" Good-by, Margaret," he said quietly, holding 
out his thin emaciated hand. 

" Good-by, Nat " 

She was gone. She drove home quickly, got to her 
room without meeting anybody and locked the door. 

Then she threw herself on the bed and sobbed her 
heart out. She held herself in for dinner, and ap- 
peared quite calm, but at night the sobbing came 
on again. Wild, feverish thoughts passed through 
her mind — ^heroic resolves and impossible acts of 
self-sacrifice jumbled in imaginary scenes of infinite 
pathos. 

When morning came she did not want to get up. 
It seemed as if there was nothing left worth living 
for. The world was empty, unfeeling, and forlorn. 
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CHAPTER XI 

OLUE P&OPOSEa 

" What's the matter? You look so funny ! Have 
you lost something? " said Margaret. 

"It's the plug! I put it in my pocket. What 
the devil could have become of it? " 

Ollie continued to feel through the pockets of his 
leather automobile suit, with an expression of blank 
perplexity. 

" What is it for? Have you got to have it? " 

"I can't start the machine without it. That's 
what it's for — ^to keep people from running away 
with your car. It makes the battery connection." 

" That would be a joke," laughed Margaret. 
" What are we going to do? " 

"It isn't in my pocket, now, that's certain. 
I took it out and put it in this pocket when we left 
the car. I remember distinctly " 

" Is there a hole in the pocket? " 

" No. I must have pulled it out with my hand- 
kerchief." 

After some idle speculation and good-natured 
banter they concluded that the only thing to do was 
to retrace their steps and try t6 find the spot where 
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the plug had fallen. It was very much like finding 
the needle in the haystack. They had been across 
the bridge, albng the edge of the lake to the new 
boat-house. They went the same way again, with 
eyes on the ground, down to the boat-house and 
back to the automobile. No plug. 

Then after further consultation and banter they 
started for the game-keeper*s cottage, a mile or 
more up the road. 

The game-keeper had no horse and no telephone. 
The only way out of it was for Ollie to send him 
back on foot to Rhinetown, a distance of ten miles. 

"See my chauffeur," said Ollie, as the man pre- 
pared to obey orders, " and tell him to come for us 
with the touring car, as fast as he can. He'll bring 
you back with him. If he can't find another plug, 
see that he brings a tow rope, so as to tow my racing 
car home. And hump yourself, Myer. If you're 
back here by three o'clock, I'll give you a ten-dollar 
note." 

They watched the stolid German set out and 
disappear round a bend of the road. It was now 
twelve o'clock and quite warm, so they strolled over 
to the shade of the woods bordering the lake and 
looked for a place to sit down. They had about 
three hours to wait. 

It was a year later than the events described in the 
preceding chapter. Ollie Westervelt was back from 
his trip around the world, and had been whiling the 
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time away, for the past month, with the family at 
Rhinetown. 

He and Margaret had been seeing a good deal of 
each other. There were only three or four families 
at Rhinetown who belonged to the same set, and the 
young people of these families found most of their 
daily amusement in common. The Westervelts being 
the accepted leaders of the set, Cynthia and Ollie 
were constantly having house parties and guests 
from town, and their house was the center of activi- 
ties. They had four tennis courts on the place, kept 
up in as fine shape as those at Newport, and it was 
a usual thing for all the yoimg people to rally there 
in the morning. In the late afternoon Cynthia al- 
ways rode horseback; as many of her guests and 
neighbors as liked could go with her. Then nearly 
every day there were bridge luncheons or bridge din- 
ners at one of the houses. 

As Margaret was a fair tennis player, an expert 
horsewoman, and played a good, snappy game of 
bridge, and as Ollie had nothing to do with his time 
but devote it to sports and amusements, hardly a 
day had passed, during the month, which did not 
bring them together more than once. 

Under the circumstances it was not strange that 
they had quickly drifted back to the old footing of 
intimacy and companionship. Margaret had felt 
very glad, quite flurried even, to see Ollie again after 
his long absence, and he had appeared equally pleased 
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to see her. There was something about each that 
appealed to the other peculiarly ; it had always been 
so, and so it was still. 

This warm June morning Ollie had taken Mar- 
garet out for a run in his new Italian racing car. 
She was on the veranda in her tennis clothes, waiting 
for the trap to take her over to the Westervelts', 
when he whirled round the comer, raising a cloud 
of dust and sailed up the driveway with a loud chou ! 
chou ! 

He had come to take her for a spin. The car had 
arrived only a few days before, and was capable of 
making over sixty miles an hour. When she hesitated 
and seemed disinclined, he had chaffed her and called 
her a " fraid cat." With that she had climbed in 
beside him and dared him to do his worst. 

For an hour or more they had flown over great 
stretches of road in all directions with wild, reck- 
less speed. Margaret's heart was in her mouth, she 
was frightened to death, but she wouldn't give in. 
She called it terribly exciting and great fun. 

They had run round by way of Cedar Gorge on 
the way home, and halted there to get a drink from 
the spring and have a look at the new boat-house, 
which Margaret hadn't yet seen. Then the plug 
disappeared, and here they were, now, in a laughable 
predicament, poor crawling mortals again, with three 
hours on their hands. 

They found a couple of tree stumps in the, shade 
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of the woods and sat down. The stilhiess and peace 
about them were in strange contrast with the noise 
BxHl speed of the car, to which their senses had been 
adapting themselves. Hardly a breath of air was 
stirring, little glints of sunlight filtered through the 
leaves above them, while here and there a sparkle of 
water was just visible amid the foliage down below. 
They sat and looked at each other and smiled with a 
mutual sense of foolishness at the situation. 

OUie was clad in a suit of dark leather — coat, 
breeches, puttees, and cap. It was trim and neat, 
and very becoming. Notwithstanding his athletic 
frame, there was never a suggestion of heaviness 
about him. He was graceful, refined, almost dainty 
in appearance and movement. He had clear hazel 
eyes, red, sensuous lips, and a highly-colored com- 
plexion, with sleek black hair and a small mustache. 
It was a handsome, well-bred, intelligent face, fuU 
of tenderness and expression, but lacking in force. 

Margaret was all in white, from tennis shoes to 
Panama hat. She had worn a linen duster and 
goggles in the automobile, but had taken them off 
when she got out to walk. 

Ollie still had his goggles with him, pushed up 
over the peak of his leather cap. He took off his 
cap now, unfastened the goggles, put them in his 
pocket and dropped the cap on the ground. Then 
he looked over at Margaret again, and continued to 
gaze at her, while his face broke into a smile. 
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" This is better than playing tennis, an a hot day, 
isn't it?*' 

" I don't mind ; but how they will laugh at us ! 
The laugh is on you, OUie. I don't pretend to know 
anything about automobiles." 

" Suppose I say I did it on purpose — ^that that 
plug business was only a blind? " 

" OUie ! " 

"I couldn't have arranged it better, if I'd 
tried^ " 

" What nonsense ! " 

" Well, here we are, in a lovely, quiet spot, with no 
chance of anyone's interrupting us. I'm left alone 
for three hours, with my best girl. Rather clever, 
IcaUit!" 

" Don't be silly ! I don't care for it a bit!" She 
spoke nervously, shot a quick glance at him, shifted 
her position, and looked away on the ground. Ollie 
continued to gaze at her, without moving. 

" Very well, then, I'll admit I didn^t do it on pur- 
pose. All the same, Margaret, I'm not a bit sorry 
to have you here, this way." 

She shot another quick glance at him, and looked 
away, while he went on : 

" There's something I've wanted to talk to you 
about." 

A tinge of color crept slowly to her cheeks as she 
listened fiuid waited, with eyes on the ground. 

" If I ask you a question — it may be a little em- 
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barrassing, but I can't help that. It's just as embar- 
rassing for me as it is for you. I want to know 
about it. If I ask you a frank question, will you 
promise to give me a frank answer? " 

Margaret got up quickly. 

" I'd rather not hear embarrassing questions. Fm 
going back to the automobile to look for that 
plug '' 

She turned and started to move away, but OUie 
was quickly beside her, and touched her arm. 

"Margaret! Wait! "Please don't act like that! 
Please don't! I want to talk to you. Please come 
back and sit down. I am not going to eat you up ! 
Please — ^Margaret ! I'm quite serious. I ask it as a 
favor " 

She gave him a look, hesitated, then turned back 
slowly to her tree stump and sat down. Ollie went 
back to his stump, picked up his leather cap from 
the ground, and sat turning it about in his hands, 
looking at it abstractedly, while he thought over 
what he wanted to say. The pause continued, and 
he seemed to grow embarrassed by it, as much as she 
was. 

" Margaret," he said at length, with slow hesita- 
tion, "what I wanted to know is — you remember 
about that ring of mine — ^what I want to know is, 
honestly, what made you send it back to me the way 
you did . . .? " 

Her cheeks flamed red and a horribly uncomfort- 
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able feeling came over her, but she made no move- 
ment. She kept her eyes on the ground and said 
nothing. 

"Tell me — ^honestly — ^won't you . . .?" 

Still no answer. 

" Was it because of something that happened after 
that football game? ... I got beastly drunk — 
and made a show of myself. . • • You saw me at 
the station — didn't you? . . . Why won't you tell 
me?" 

She gave a little nod, then shot a furtive glance 
at him and looked down as before. 

** I thought that was it," he went on. " I can 
understand your being a little shocked and dis- 
gusted. I don't blame you. A young girl, like you 
were, could hardly be expected to take a sensible 
view of such things," 

He paused again and fingered his cap. Th^ he 
went on: 

** That's one of the things I wanted to talk about. 
I'm not a saint — ^I don't pretend to be — ^I don't want 
to be. You know me well enough for that. I've gone 
the pace, at times, as well as the next fellow. I've 
done no end of things that would probably fill a 
Sunday school teacher with holy horror. But every 
man who amoimts to anything does the same thing. 
He's all the better for sowing a few wild oats. My 
father did it, and I guess your father did, too, if 
he cared to tell." 
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Margaret got up. 

^* Those things don't concern me, Ollie," she said. 

Ollie rose when she did, and came nearer. 

" What I wanted to know is whether you've got- 
ten over that feeling? Am I forgiven? " 

Margaret hesitated, and sought to evade. 

"Forgiven? For what?" She gave a forced 
laugh, attempting to make tight of it. 

" You know what I mean," he said, coming closer, 
with a little quaver in his voice. " For the way I 
behaved that day — and sowing some wild oats? " 

" I've nothing to do with it," she said quickly, in 
a low voice. 

" Yes, you have — a lot. We were only children 
then, but now I'm a man and you're a woman. I 
feel just the same about you — only more so. I've 
made up my mind. I want you! . . . Margaret?" 

He was beside her now, and had hold of her hand. 
He was pulling her gently toward him. 

" Don't ! Please ! " she said, pulling her hand 
away. 

" Margaret? " 

"I thought that was all over — and we were just 
friends." 

" Nonsense ! I want you, and you've got to say 
yes." 

"I couldn't!" 

" I'd like to know why not? " . 
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" I don't know what to say — ^I feel perfectly miser- 
able!'' 

She sank down on the tree stump. He came to her 
and was on the point of taking her in his arms when 
she jumped up. 

" Don't ! " she cried. " Don't touch me, please ! 
I can't tell you now. Don't try to force me. Give 
me a little time." 

He looked at her and hesitated. He wanted to 
take her in his arms, crush her to his lips and settle 
it that way, once for all. He came very near doing 
it, but something in her manner held him back. He 
didn't dare risk it. 

" Very well, Margaret," he said, at length. " Just 
as you like. Think it over. But you can make up 
your mind, right now, there's only one answer I'm 
going to take." 

A little later they strolled down to the edge of the 
lake and aroimd to the spring for another drink of 
water. 

There they found the plug, peeping out from under 
a leaf, within a foot of the gourd cup. 

As they whirled homeward they came upon Myer, 
trudging along stolidly, less than halfway to Rhine- 
town. Ollie stopped and gave him ten dollars, and 
said he'd send the chauffeur back for him. 



CHAPTER Xn 

HIS6IVIN68 OVE&COME 

Maroajlst Bsnton would have been something 
more or something less than human If she could con- 
sider with calmness and composure a proposal of 
marriage from OUie Westervelt. The Westervelts 
were accepted and deferred to generally, as one of 
the great families of America. The immense wealth 
inherited from grandfather Westervelt and the social 
pre-eminence of the present generation of the family 
had made the name a household word throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. The prospect 
of bearing that name and participating in the 
millions and the prestige was enough to send thrills 
through any girl. Ollie was the only son of the 
eldest branch of the family ; his wife would be one of 
the acknowledged leaders of New York society; his 
wedding would be an event of almost national im- 
portance. From a worldly point of view no girl 
could make a better match, hardly one so good. 
Margaret had been brought up as a society girl, 
she had mingled frequently with members of the rich- 
est and smartest set, and she had absorbed enough of 
their views and stcuidards to be well aware of what it 
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all meant. A dazzling prize had come to her, was hers 
for the taking, and if the truth were known there 
was not a girl in her acquaintance, hardly a girl 
anywhere, who would not secretly envy her. 

How could she hesitate? Why think of renouncing 
such an opportunity? 

She had said no to Ollie and fought shy of him 
at the eventful moment; but that was mere instinct, 
an involuntary measure of defense in a sudden emer- 
gency, to keep her on vantage ground until she had 
time to think. 

It was only after he left her, when she was alone 
by herself, that she could really begin to straighten 
out her feelings and attempt to make up her mind. 

Did she love Ollie? That was the first and biggest 
question she had to ask herself. To marry a man 
she couldn't love was impossible. No matter what 
the other considerations might be, that was one thing 
which had always been settled in her mind. 

She liked Ollie. She had been very fond of him 
for years. She was always glad to see him, enjoyed 
herself in his company, and was sorry when he went 
away. He was handsome, aristocratic, and rather 
clever — almost everything about him appealed to 
her. 

Almost any girl, in her place, would have called it 
love. The word is so general and accommodating, 
all sorts and degrees of feeling find shelter in it. A 
girl is wont to " love " so many things — ^her dolls, 
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her dog, her parents, dancmg, tennis, and chocolate 

creams. She loves them all, and a hundred others 
besides. Why, then, should Margaret have any mis- 
givings when she undertook to decide whether she 
« loved '' Onie? 

There were only two considerations that gave any 
trouble to her peace of mind. One was the thought 
of Ollie as she had seen him in his drunkenness on 
the station platform at Boston. 

The other was the memory of Nat Huddy, on his 
deathbed, that terrible day. Nearly a year had 
passed since th^i, and it seemed, in a way, long ago. 
But the sc^ie came back to her vividly — the calm, 
noble pathos of the stricken face and those great 
heavenly eyes gazing at her in mute fareweU. No 
words of love had ever passed between them ; still she 
knew — and if he had lived 

There was a sacredness about the monory that 
hushed her heart and cast a spell about her. It 
carried her back strangely, and made her forget the 
realities of the present and the life problem that con- 
fronted her. 

It seemed queer and confusing to think of Nat 
as still alive. Such, however, was the case. Whai 
they took him to the Adirondacks it was supposed 
he could not last more than a month or two. But 
he had held on, from week to week, a hopeless case, 
but stiU alive. 

As far as Margaret was concerned, he had prac- 
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tically been dead a year. When the first shock was 
over, she had said to herself there was no use in 
moping forever, she might as well be sensible and try 
to make the best of it. Youth and health had aided 
her to lift the burden of grief, until it ceased to be 
an actuality. Nat remained in her life only as a 
memory — a romance of her girlhood, a sweet, sad epi- 
sode. 

The recollection of Ollie's repulsive appearance 
and his disgraceful conduct after the football game 
had more real bearing on the present situation. It 
was full of disquieting suggestions which had to be 
reasoned with. OUie was gay and fast and wayward. 
He might have good intentions, but sup{>ose he failed 
to carry them out? Suppose he got drunk after she 
married him, and became dissipated and brutal and 
faithless? Cold shudders ran through her at the 
idea. Yet wasn't it among the possibilities? She 
had seen him that way once, with her own eyes — 
oughtn't she to consider it as a warning? Could 
OUie be relied on? How was she to be sure? 

On one or two occasions, since his return, he had 
referred in a rather vague and casual way to the 
question of his going to work. There had been quite 
a discussion on the subject one night at the Wester- 
velts' dinner table while Margaret was there. 

Mr. Westervelt had advocated the study of elec" 
tricity as a most valuable asset in these days for 
any young man. If not that, then a thorough knowh 
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edge of ra3roading, from the ground up. OlHe had 
argued for banking, syndicates, high finance, as a 
more interesting and briUiant career for a man who 
had money behind him. 

On another occasion OUie had held forth rather 
superciliously on the silly American prejudice against 
a leisure class. He spoke from the European point 
of view, and called it provincial and bourgeois for 
our people to force all their men into business. It 
was about time they woke up to the merits and dis- 
tinction of a gentleman's calling. 

Suppose OUie applied this to himself and under- 
took to spend all his time in idleness and dissipation? 
What would become of his wife and her happiness ? 

Under ordinary circumstances no such ideas as 
these would probably have occurred to Margaret. 
Like any other girl who receives a proposal from a 
young man with Ollie's attractions and advantages, 
she would merely have thrilled with gentle joy and 
feasted on visions of unalloyed happiness. Her heart 
would have whispered to her sweetly that she had 
always been very fond of him and she would have 
confessed to herself, with blushing candor, that she 
loved him and had been waiting for him, in spite of 
everything, and asked nothing more than to make 
him a loyal smd worthy wife. 

But, as it was, those two visions of the past kept 
creeping in and standing in her way, with startling 
distinctness. They turned her thoughts in other 
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channels and left h^r hesitating and uncertain, full 
of doubt. 

After thinking it all over for herself, and trying 
to know her mind, Margaret confided in her father. 
He received the news calmly, asked her a few ques- 
tions very delicately, and seemed to understand from 
her embarrassed half-answers all that had passed 
through her mind. He spoke very nicely about Ollie, 
and seemed to consider it only natural that Margaret 
should find him attractive and lovable. 

He was touched and grateful to his daughter for 
consulting him before giving her answer. He had 
the greatest confidence in her, and felt sure she 
wouldn't allow herself to be dazzled by Ollie's wealth 
and social position. Such things couldn't be counted 
on for any lasting happiness. If she wanted Ollie for 
himself alone, and felt she could be happy in a cot- 
tage with him, then it was all right; he had no ob- 
jections to offer. She was young, however, and 
Ollie was young — ^wouldn't it be just as well, perhaps 
wiser and better, to wait for a year, or two years, 
and make sure of their affection before aigaging 
themselves to each other? 

No protest to this arose in Margaret. She loved 
her father and felt in harmony with him. She lis- 
tened to his words approvingly and felt soothed and 
strengthened by them. He was sweet and dear and 
sympathetic. 

When Mrs. Benton was taken into the secret she 
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almost burst with excitement. She kissed Margaret, 
gushed over her, and showered her with congratula- 
tions, leaving no doubt by her manner that she con- 
sidered the greatest good fortune had come to the 
family. She fairly beamed with joy and pride. Her 
face feU at the first words with which Mr. Briton 
informed her of the course of action he had recom- 
mended. It did not accord with her sentiments at all. 
She would have preferred to shout the engagement 
from the housetops and prepare for the wedding with 
all dispatch. But in the presence of Margaret she 
felt obliged to stifle her protest and pretend a half- 
hearted acquiescence in the father's views. 

On Sunday morning, while Mrs. Benton and Mar- 
garet were at church, Ollie called on Mr. Benton for 
a private talk. A few days later Mr. Westervelt had 
a talk with Mr. Benton. The next afternoon, just 
as Margaret was getting ready for her horseback 
ride, the butler came to announce that Mr. Wester- 
velt's man had called up to ask if she was at home, 
and to say that Mr. Westervelt was coming to see 
her. 

Ten minutes later the great millionaire drove up 
to the Bentons', and when Margaret, in a state of 
trepidation and awe, came downstairs she found him 
quietly awaiting her on the side veranda. 

Cyrus Pierrepont Westervelt was a thin, sallow- 
complexioned man of medium height, with gray hair, 
parted in the middle, and short gray side-whiskers. 
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He had suffered for years from gout and nervous 
dyspepsia, which showed their effects on his face, 
in a settled expression of discomfort. His large, 
prominent eyes were dull and blurred, while his 
smooth-shaven lips, once full and finely molded, had 
become wrinkly and colorless. He looked much 
older than he was, and suggested decline and disin- 
tegration. 

Notwithstanding these physical disadvantages he 
carried with him, somehow, an air of great distinc- 
tion, of simple, conmianding authority, unsought and 
unquestioned. His vast wealth and his dominant 
position in the world of finance and in society had 
conferred upon him a sort of majesty such as is 
habitual with kings. This quality was apparently 
unconscious with him — ^his manner was mild, polite, 
unassimiing, without any trace of pose or affecta- 
tion. 

He held Margaret's hand in his for a time, patting 
it gently, and gazing at her with a fond smile of 
paternal affection. 

" Margaret, my dear," he said, " you're very nice 
to look at — always nice, I'm glad to see you." 

She invited him to sit down, and, after waiting for 
her to be seated, he placed his wicker chair carefully, 
turning it to avoid the glare of the terrace, and 
settled himself slowly. 

" I hope you won't be offended with me," he began, 
" if I seem to be meddling in your affairs? I don't 
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believe in it, usually. Most people have to solve 
their own problems, in their own way; they like it 
better, and nothing is accomplished by outside inter* 
ference except to exasperate them and confuse their 
thoughts. You may be sure I wouldn't presume to 
say a word to you, now, if I didn't feel so deeply con- 
cerned myself.'* 

He paused for a reply from Margaret, but it was 
beyond her to do more than utter his name in a 
fluttering voice. He accepted it as an invitation 
to go on. 

^'OUie has talked to me about you, and I have 
talked with your father — ^he gave me his permission 
to see you and have my say. Ollie is my only son, 
Margaret. He is the only one I have to represent 
me and carry on the name and all the interests I 
have become identified with, when I am gone. That 
is about all I have, now, to look forward to. Nothing 
at the present time means so much to me as the wel- 
fare and development of my boy. He wishes to 
marry you. I can understand that easily, and I'm 
very glad of it. It isn't a parsing fancy with him— 
or a sudden infatuation, inspired by your beauty and 
charm " 

" Oh, Mr. Westervelt ! " stammered Margaret, 
with an impulse of embarrassment. 

" You have both, my dear, to a very unusual de- 
gree. I am not trying to pay compliments. I'm 
speaking plainly of the facts. Ollie has known you 
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for years — ^he has grown up with you, and you have 
inspired him with a deep and lasting affection. Noth- 
ing finer can come^to a young man. If it is true that 
you have found enough in him to be fond of — ^that 
you return his affection to some extent " 

He paused and waited for some sign. Margaret's 
cheeks were flaming red, a buzzing was in her ears, 
and her heart thumped like a hammer. It was all 
she could do to keep hold of herself, with eyes fixed 
on the floor. She ventured no sound. 

" My dear," he went on, " Ollie is a very lovable 
boy. He has a number of good traits. I firmly be- 
lieve that, under favorable conditions, he has it in 
him to become a fine, big man. But — and I mean to 
be quite frank with you — it is very easy for a boy 
of his kind, with his temptations, to form bad habits, 
get under bad influences, and throw his life away. 
Another year or two of idleness, with no responsi- 
bilities and no purpose, might be enough to ruin 
him. 

"That is one of the reasons why I have felt so 
deeply concerned about your decision. Your influ- 
ence would be the greatest thing in the world for 
him. It would save him from a hundred pitfalls and 
dangers of which you can have no conception. A 
wife like you, a home of his own, and the feeling of 
responsibility that comes with it, are all that is 
needed to bring out the best that is in him — ^to make 
him the right kind of man. If you care for Ollie, 
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my dear, believe me, nothing can be gained by wait- 
ing. Now is the time he needs you most. 

"There's one other thing. It's rather selfish of 
me, perhaps, to speak to you about it. StiU, there's 
no reason why I shouldn't be entitled to a little bit 
of your consideration. The fact is, Margaret, I'm 
pretty near the end of my rope. In spite of all the 
doctors can do for me, this old body of mine is hope- 
lessly out of kilter. Well, it would make a great dif- 
ference to my peace of mind if, before I go, I could 
see OUie safely started on the right path, with a fine, 
pure, beautiful wife like you." 

He paused and looked down. For a moment there 
was absolute stillness, save only a faint stirring of 
leaves and the twitter of a little bird in the veranda 
vines. Then Mr. Westervelt rose slowly and held out 
his hand to Margaret. 

" That's all, Margaret. Forgive me for coming — 
don't say anything, now — ^not a word to me. Your 
happiness is the first consideration, and the decision 
rests entirely with you. Take all the time you need 
— to think it over. I only wanted to help you — ^to 
understand the situation, as it appears to me. 
Good-by." 

At the end of that week the engagement of Miss 
Margaret Benton to Mr. Oliver Westervelt was for- 
mally announced. The date of the wedding was 
fixed for the early autumn. 



CHAPTER XIII 

PRE-NUPTIAL EPISODES 

One morning in August, while Margaret was in 
Newport on a visit to Polly Westcote, she received 
with her mail a letter, addressed to her in an un- 
famiUar handwriting, which was so jumbly, scrawly, 
and generally weird-looking that she held it out 
with a laugh for Polly to see. 

" Who in the world could ever write like that, if 
he tried? " she said. " It's very smart-looking note- 
paper, too. Let's guess whether it's a hair-dresser 
with a marcelle wrist or a Hindoo astrologer." 

" It certainly is the wuzziest thing ever ! " laugljed 
Polly. " Do open it, and see ! " 

^argaret opened it gayly and took out a news- 
paper clipping which was enclosed in a blank sheet 
of paper. It was a half-page from the current num- 
ber of Tittle Tattle^ with a pencil mark pointing to 
the beginnmg of a paragraph. 

As Margaret started to glance over it her face 
fell. Then she read it through, in silence, from 
beginning to end. 

"What in the world is it? " asked Polly. 

"It's a vile, horrid article — an attack on Ollie. 
It's perfectly dreadful ! Here, you may as well read 
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it. I suppose everybody in Newport will be talking 
about it before night.*' 

The article did not mention any names, but its 
allusion to Ollie was so detailed and transparent as 
to be unmistakable. It referred to a protracted trip 
abroad, a scandal at college, and the inmiense wealth 
of the family. The latest gossip was, according to 
the article, that a breach of promise suit had been 
begun against him by a young woman whose first 
name was Mamie, and who formerly resided in a 
New England college town. The suit was for one 
hundred thousand dollars damages, and had been 
entrusted to a firm of New York lawyers who were 
adepts in such proceedings. A number of calorific 
and compromising letters in the youth's handwriting 
were said to be in the firm's possession, and these 
were expected to figure as the pieces de risistance of 
a spicy suit. 

Mention was made, in a final paragraph, to the 
youthful millionaire's engagement and approaching 
marriage to a beautiful, unsophisticated girl of no 
great means. The query was whether the pure- 
minded fiancee would prefer to have the suit con- 
tested and one hundred thousand dollars saved for 
her own use, as future pin-money, or would she 
magnanimously resign it to " Mamie " in exchange 
for those letters? Query No. 2: Would the fiancee 
insist on seeing the letters? 

" Oh, Margaret," exclaimed Polly, in a scared, 
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breathless way, when she had finished reading, " isn^t 
it awful! Do you suppose there's any truth in it? *' 

" I don't believe a word of it." said Margaret 
fiercely. " It's some wicked, cowardly scheme — ^to 
get blackmail ! That paper's so vile 1 don't see how 
people stand it! If I were a man I'd go straight 
to the editor and drag him out and give him a horse- 
whipping ! " 

" So would 1 1 " approved Polly, sharing the in- 
dignation. " Do you suppose Ollie has seen it yet? " 

" I'm going to call him up, now," said Margaret, 
and she hurried off to the telephone, 

Ollie wasn't in; he had just left the house in his 
motor car. 

He was already on his way to/ Margaret. A 
few minutes later he came whizzing up the West- 
cotes' driveway. When Polly saw him coming she 
excused herself and left Margaret alone to meet him. 

" Ollie, I'm so glad you've come ! Have you seen 
the article in Tittle Tatflef " 

These were the first words with which Margaret 
greeted him. 

He looked at her rather anxiously and nodded 
his head. He was pale and upset. 

" That's what I came to see you about," he said. 
"It's a case of blackmail, pure and simple. You 
mustn't pay any attention to it, Margaret. Don't 
let it affect you. I give you my word it's all a lie. 
There isn't the slightest question of any such suit. 
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That rotten sheet is at the bottom of the whole 
thing!'' 

" How do they dare say it, then? It's so cruel 
and horrible! Is there nothing you can do? " 

" I'm going to New York to-day. I'd go straight 
to their offices and smash the editor's face in — only 
I'm afraid it would do more harm than good. That 
would be nuts for the yeUow journals, you know. 
It's just the kind of thing they're looking for." 

" I suppose that's so," admitted Margaret. " But 
wouldn't anything be better than to let Tittle Tattle 
go on? Nearly everybody reads it, you know, and 
if you don't do something,. won't people think what 
it says about us is true? " 

" You needn't worry about that. I'll make them 
eat their words and publish an apology. You see if 
I don't. I know perfectly well what put them up to 
this. A representative of theirs came to see me last 
month, and tried to get five hundred dollars out of 
me for some fake enterprise. I told him to go to 
hell, and now they've taken this way to try and get 
square with me." 

Margaret turned away and looked down, thinking. 
After a moment's pause she raised her head and 
faced him squarely. 

" OUie," she said, in a low, quavering voice, " if 
what they say in this article were true, you wouldn't 
try to deceive me, would you? — ^I'd have a right to 
know." 
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She continued to look at him searchingly, while 
she waited for his answer. 

" The whole thing is a lie, I tell you ! '* he declared 
hotly. "There isn't any girl in existence I ever 
promised to marry, and no firm of lawyers could 
possibly have any such letters, because I never wrote 
them. It's nothing but rotten blackmail from be- 
ginning to end. I give you my word, Margaret. 
You believe me, don't you? " 

" Forgive me for asking, OUie, but I wanted to be 
sure." 

" That's all right — ^I understand, of course." 

" That's the only thing that really matters much, 
after all," she said, taking his hand, with a sweet, 
gentle smile. "I'm sorry about the article, but I 
don't believe a lie can do us any serious harm. 
I'll try not to let it worry me, and we won't say any- 
thing more about it. Do what you think best." 

He took her in his arms and kissed her. 

" That's bully of you, Margaret," he said. 

Ollie went to New York that day and saw his 
father, and together they consulted with Mr. Wes- 
tervelt's lawyers. The upshot was that these gen- 
tlemen were given full authority to deal with the 
situation at their discretion. They were simply re- 
quired to obtain a fitting retraction from Tittle 
Tattle and to take all necessary measures to prevent 
any further question of breach of promise proceed- 
ings from whatever source. 
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In the following week's Issue of Tittle Tattle ap- 
peared a paragraph which all Newport read. It 
was couched in light and facetious language, but was 
none the less frankly apologetic. In regard to the 
young millionaire and the alleged breach of promise 
suit, it confessed that it had been the victim of a 
practical joke. Investigation had proved that the 
allegations were without the slightest foundation in 
fact. It was their welcome duty to fiisk forgiveness 
of all concerned, including the mythical "Mamie/' 

The summer passed €wid at the end of September 
the Bentons left Rhinetown and went into their town 
house on East Fifty-seventh Street. The wedding 
was scheduled for the second week in November, and 
after much deliberation the final decision was that 
it would have to take place in New York. The 
church at Rhinetown was too small to accommodate 
the great throngs of fashionable guests who would 
wish to attend. Margaret would have much pre- 
ferred the country, but there was no help for it. So 
the arrangements were made for a city wedding — 
the ceremony at St. Thomas's, with a small recep- 
tion following, at the Bentons' house. 

The task of preparation was a gigantic one, with 
the thousands of names on the Bentons' and Wester- 
velts' lists, and the never-ending problem of deter- 
mining who could and who couldn't be left out for 
the reception. 
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Then there were the trousseau, the dressmaker, 
the bridesmaids and their gowns, the catering, the 
decorations, the wedding presents to be tabulated, 
arranged, acknowledged, and countless unforeseen 
details and complications arising every day. By the 
middle of October both Margaret and her mother 
were completely worn out. 

A week before the wedding Ollie gave his bachelor's 
dinner, in a private dining-room at the new Plaza 
Hotel. This affair, like all the other details con- 
nected with the wedding, owing to the wealth and 
prominence of the Westervelt family was honored 
with an extravagant amount of comment by the 
newspapers. A horde of reporters was admitted to 
the dining-room by the hotel management before the 
guests arrived. Flashlights were taken and repro- 
duced in several of the papers, while all of them 
printed lists of the guests, with detailed descriptions 
of the table decorations, the menu, and the wines. 
The forty-nine youths who enjoyed the distinction 
of attending this dinner were thoroughly representa- 
tive of the richest and haughtiest families in New 
York society. One of the sensational newspapers 
attempted a computation of the aggregate wealth 
of the various families, and placed the figures at a 
billion — an average of a trifle less than twenty mil- 
lions for each of the names represented. 

The dinner was supposed to begin at eight o'clock. 
The rounds of cocktails did begin promptly at that 
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hour in the ante-room, and continued with brief in- 
termissions until nearly nine, when the last of the 
late-comers had straggled in and the party ad- 
journed to the dining-table. 

Farewell bachelor dinners, as practiced in the best 
circles, are rather curious functions. As everybody 
knows, their principal purpose is to determine the 
number of bottles of champagne that can be con- 
sumed by a given number of youths in a given time, 
with the accompaniment of as much noise and dis- 
order as possible. OUie did not strive for anything 
bizarre or original at his dinner; he was content to 
have it like others of the sort, only more so. 

Before eleven o'clock every yoimg man at the 
table had taken more champagne than he could pre- 
tend to cope with, and from then on it was merely a 
question of allowing the imp in the wine to go his 
wild way, to the limit. 

At three o'clock only about a dozen of the party 
were. left. The others had gone off, in groups of 
various size — a few to their homes, but the greater 
number to other carousings, to gambling houses and 
select all-night resorts in the " white light " district. 

Those who remained had long since reached the 
end of their energies and capacities. They had 
smoked and drunk and sung and told stories and 
upset things, till it had all grown tame, flat, stale, 
and there was nothing else to do but get out in a 
body and wander forth. 
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Ollie's cousin, Ned Plerrepont, who was to be his 
best man at the wedding, had been lying for an hour 
or more stretched out on the floor in one comer of 
the room totally unconscious. A wet towel had 
been thrown over his face and head and he lay there 
without movement, looking ve^ much like a corpse. 

All at once a brilliant iae£p 'suggested itself to 
Larry Frothingham: Why not send for a regular 
funeral hearse, put Ned Pierrepont inside of it, towel 
and all, and escort him home that way? 

He put this to the party in the form of a motion, 
and it was straightway carried with noisy acclaim. 
There was just enough shocking absurdity about the 
idea to appeal to their stupefied minds. 

The head-waiter was summoned, and dazzled by a 
hundred-dollar bill, which Ollie presented him, on 
condition that he have a hearse at the Fifty-ninth 
Street door within half an hour. 

In less than half an hour the hearse was there. 
A number of taxicabs were then summoned, and 
with shouts of joy and much confusion Ollie and his 
guests carried the unconscious Pierrepont downstairs, 
pushed him in the hearse and closed the glass doors. 

The funeral driver's protests were silenced with a 
bribe, and he was roughly persuaded to get into one 
of the taxicabs, whence he could follow the proces- 
sion and keep an eye on his property. 

Ollie insisted on driving the hearse himself. Ned 
Pierrepont was to be his best man, and it was only 
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fitting that he should stand by Ned and conduct him 
safely on this momeQtous journey. 

At the comer of Sixtieth Street and Fifth Avenue 
the procession was brought to a sudden halt by a 
policeman. As Ollie had disregarded his call to 
stop the officer dashed out to the horses' heads and 
yanked them to a standstill. An altercation fol- 
lowed, a crowd gathered, other policemen came up, 
and a few minutes later Ollie found himself with a 
burly officer of the law beside him in a taxicab, on 
his way to the police-station. 

When he arrived there, and was taken before the 
sergeant, he had enough presence of mind to give 
his name as John Martin, of Hoboken. He was 
charged with being " drunk and disorderly " and 
locked up in a cell. He was allowed, however, to 
send a note by messenger to his lawyer, and before 
morning he was admitted to bail, with orders to ap- 
pear at the police court by nine o'clock. 

When " John Martin's " name was called in court 
that morning, if Ollie Westervelt had stepped for- 
ward to answer it he would have supplied the news- 
papers with a startling head-line for the day's sensa- 
tion. Afi it was, no one came forward, the bail was 
forfeited, and there it ended, from a legal standpoint. 

The consequence was that the brunt of the whole 
ajFair fell on Ned Pierrepont. He also had been 
transported to the station-house. Not being in a 
condition to answer questions or look out for himself, 
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his pockets had been searched, he had been locked 
in a cell, and later taken to court. He was dis- 
charged at once, but not before his identity had been 
discovered by the reporters, who were able to get 
from the policemen enough material for a " spread- 
head" story. 

It was too late, then, to stop it. Nothing could 
be done. Poor Ned and his family were obliged to 
put up with a scorching public humiliation. 

Ollie at the time was in complete ignorance of 
Ned's whereabouts. He lay abed, in undisturbed 
sleep, the greater part of the day. It was only 
when he happened to pick up an evening paper that 
he learned of Ned's misfortune and appreciated his 
own escape. 

Of course the real story of the hearse escapade, 
with the names of all the participants, was soon 
whispered about everywhere, with exaggerations. 

There was plenty of material in it for the spiciest 
kind of an article in Tittle Tattle, with special refer- 
ence to Ollie, on the eve of his wedding. Many 
people looked for it, with chuckling anticipation, in 
the following week's issue. But for some mysterious 
reason not the remotest allusion to the episode ever 
appeared in that publication. 

Margaret Benton read the newspaper articles 
about Ned Pierrepont, and felt shame for him. She 
heard none of the gossip, and was left in blissful 
ignorance of Ollie's share in the proceedings. 



CHAPTER XIV 

ANOTHE& WEDDINO 

On November 11 Margaret and Ollle were married 
at St. Thomas's. 

The ceremony was a beautiful and impressive 
spectacle and the great church was crowded to the 
doors. Everything was handled with correct and 
clock-work precision, both there and at the reception 
which followed. 

The affair was regarded as one of the great social 
events of the year, and everybody who amounted to 
anything in New York attended. 

It was generally agreed that the bride and groom 
made a wonderfully handsome couple. They repre- 
sented the finest and best that the coimtry could pro- 
duce. 

The display of wedding presents was declared to 
be the most costly and magnificent ever seen on an 
occasion of the kind. 

After the reception the bride and groom, with 
much maneuvering and many precautions, were 
taken secretly to the St. Regis Hotel, where they 
spent the night. 

The following morning Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Wes- 
tervelt, with Margaret's maid, Celeste, and Ollie's 
man, Graham, departed for Europe on the Lttsitania. 
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CHAPTER XV 

HONEYMOON HAPPINESS 

A i^TTEB. from Margaret Westervelt to her sister- 
in-law, Cynthia: 

Abington House, 
Sleid, Wales. 
Daeuno Cynthia: 

Don't think me too dreadful ! I began a letter to 
you on the steamer, the third day out. I wrote six 
or seven pages, telling you all about everything — ^I 
meant to finish it the last day, and send it off to 
you just as soon as we landed. But we arrived 
sooner than we expected, and the last day there were 
all sorts of things to do and see — and your bad 
brother Ollie wouldn't leave me alone for a minute, 
and when I finally came to look for your letter I 
couldn't find it, and that's the truth — so you'll have 
to forgive me. 

Ever since we arrived I've been meaning, each 
day, to sit down quietly and write you a long, long 
letter, but dear me! it seems as if the days were 
made of a few short minutes and something planned 
for them all! We've really been going it madly, 
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like crazy people, but it's been so exciting and de- 
lightful — ^perfectly heavenly ! Ollie's been too sweet 
and dear! He's a thousand times nicer than you 
can have any conception of — even if he is your 
brother! I'm awfully happy, and it all seems al- 
most too good to be true. 

But I must tell you about some of the things we've 
done. 

We've been here in Wales since day before yester- 
day. It's one of the Earl of Dunhaven's estates, 
and perfectly beautiful. The house is huge, — ^they 
all are over here, you know, — and it looks like some 
old medieval castle, or a palace out of a fairy book. 
The men have all gone shooting, since early morn- 
ing, and Lady Dunhaven is just starting off with 
the women to join them and have lunch at the Lodge. 
I begged off, — said I wasn't feeling well, — but the 
real reason was this letter and my sisterly devotion 
to you! 

Well, to go back — our trip over was simply per- 
fect! Our accommodations and the service and the 
attentions from everybody — ^nothing could have been 
nicer. I wasn't seasick for a minute — ^neither was 
Ollie — ^not a qualm, either of us ! Poor Celeste was 
desperately ill, almost from the minute the ship left 
the wharf. And Graham was ill half the time, too ! 
So, instead of taking care of us, Ollie and I had to 
look after them ! Wasn't that delicious ! We didn't 
need them a bit — ^my stewardess was a perfect treaa- 
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ure, every bit as good a lady's maid as Celeste, and 
the stewards were splendid. 

We had seats assigned us at the captain's table — 
I in the place of honor, if you please; but we only 
went down to them twice. All the rest of our meals 
we had served in the salon of our suite. The chef 
prepared special dainties for us, and everything we 
had was cooked and served deliciously. The Swed- 
ish Ambassador and his wife were on board, and the 
Prince and Princess Zolnoski of Russia, whom Ollie 
had met, and the Wilton Jarvises, of Boston. We 
had two or three nice little dinner parties of our 
own. The captain did us the honor of attending 
one. He's really a very charming man — a. thorough 
gentleman and a very interesting talker. He was 
awfully nice to us, all the way over; seemed to take 
special fancy to us, and we both liked him. 

In London the mad whirl began for us, almost 
from the minute- we arrived. It seemed as if every- 
body wanted to be nice and do things for us, all at 
once. A dozen invitations were waiting for us at 
the Carlton when we got there. Dinners, luncheons, 
receptions, theaters, coaching, races, polo, and week- 
end parties — ^it was like a picture puzzle, sorting 
them out and fitting them together for each day. 

The American Ambassador gave a dinner for us — 
a large, formal affair, with a few diplomats and 
politicians, but principally Americans, most of whom 
we didn't know and didn't care to. I rather enjoyed 
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It, but Ollie was terribly bored — called the whole 
thing a stupid mess. 

Your distinguished cousin, the Duchess of Mon- 
tague, asked us down to Blennerhassat for a week- 
end. I was dreadfully afraid of her — rather ex- 
pected her to treat me with icy hauteur as an in- 
terloper among the Westervelts, morganatic mar- 
riage and so forth, but on the contrary she was 
perfectly sweet and dear. Her party couldn't have 
been nicer — ^the arrangements, the people, every- 
thing, simply perfect! The Prince and Princess of 
Wales were there, and I had the honor of sitting 
next to H.R.H. twice at table. I had always heard 
how simple and unassuming he was, but I had no 
idea he would be so bright and witty and entertain- 
ing. He laughed and talked nonsense and teased 
me about something silly I said about woman's 
rights. He asked to have me at his table when we 
played bridge, and it just so happened that we had 
phenomenal luck when we played together. Once he 
made it an original no-trump, without an ace, — 
Ollie would take my head off, if I dared do that, — 
but in this case I laid him down a himdred aces! 
You should have seen him! He got a grand slam, 
of course. 

We're going back to Blennerhassat next week, for 
Christmas, then we go to Paris for a few days ; then 
Nice, Monte Carlo, and Italy. Ollie's new Mercedes 
car will be ready for us when we get to Nice, and 
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after that we'll do all our traveling by automobile. 
Fm crazy to try it along the Mediterranean. It 
ought to be heavenly. 

WeVe had some fine cross-country riding here, 
and Ollie has simply covered himself with glory and 
distinction. The Englishmen are all such good 
riders, you know, and take it for granted they are 
so superior to all us others. Well, Ollie has held 
his own with the best of them! Last Saturday he 
came in first after a wild, break-neck finish with 
Lord Abbercorne, I thought they'd both be killed 
at the last jump. We women were all at the finish, 
with our hearts in our throats. When it was all over 
I felt so proud and happy — ^I wanted to throw my 
arms around Ollie's neck, wave the American flag, 
and sing Star Spangled Banner! 

Ollie has bought two superb hunters. They'll be 
shipped home next week, so you'll have a chance to 
see them before you see us. 

Before I close I must tell you the awful thing I 
did at bridge last night. OUie and I were playing 
partners against Lord Dunhaven and Lady Gratton. 
It was a special match of three rubbers — ^arranged 
beforehand. There had been quite a little chaff and 
talk about it at dinner. Ollie didn't tell me what the 
stakes were, but I knew they must be fairly high. 
You know how rattled I always get when my partner 
is playing for big stakes. I always played penny 
points, before we were married, and now I won't go 
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higher than sixpence. There were a lot of people 
gathered around us, looking on, and that always 
makes me nervous, too. 

Well, anyhow, I got on fairly well — ^we each got 
one rubber and it was game all, on the final rubber. 
Lady Gratton was dealing and she made it no 
trumps. Ollie doubled, and I led him my high heart 
— ^he had five tricks in hearts and three in clubs, so 
it was game and match for us. My dear, I had a 
little club mixed in with my spades and revoked 
twice! Lady Gratton discovered it, and the match 
was theirs with four odd. 

You can imagine how I felt, but Ollie was a per- 
fect darling about it. He laughed it off and said it 
was his fault for not counting the clubs and insist- 
ing, when he a^ked me whether I had none. 

One of the women this morning confided to me 
that my revoke had cost Ollie nearly three thousand 
dollars ! 

Didn't I tell you your brother was a dear? And 
wasn't I a lucky girl to get such a husband? 

This letter deserves a long, long reply — so be 
good and tell all the news about yourself and every- 
body to 

Yours devotedly, 

Margabet. 



CHAPTER XVI 

A DBEAM AND AN AWAKENING 

One night in Paris, when Margaret wasn't feeling 
well, Ollie left her after dinner to join a card-party 
at the Cercle des Capudnes. 

He asked her whether she minded. She didn't 
mind a bit; on the contrary, she begged him to go 
and enjoy himself. 

It was the first tfme he had left her alone in the 
evening since their wedding. But the idea did not 
disturb her. She was prepared to take a reasonable 
view of such things, and had little patience with a 
wife who irritated and wearied her husband by at- 
tempting selfishly to keep him tied to her apron 
strings. 

She sat for a time musing before the wood fire in 
the dainty salon of their suite at the Ritz, looked 
over some French newspapers and scribbled a few 
lines to her mother. Then she called Celeste to un- 
dress her, said good-night, and went to bed and to 
sleep. 

She had a long and curious dream about herself 
and Ollie. 

A great many years had passed; they were old 
people now, with children and grandchildren — a' 
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great gathering of distinguished men and women 
and darling little boys and girls, belonging to them, 
their very own flesh and blood. . . . They were in 
a great room, in a great house, and everything about 
them — the walls, the ceilings, the furniture — ^was 
wonderfully beautiful and pricelessly rare, the most 
coveted treasures of the world, distributed unosten- 
tatiously and blending in an exquisite harmony of 
art. ... It was home-like and familiar, strangely 
reminiscent of smnething in the past ; the library at 
home, that was it ; her father's library at Rhinetown. 

Outside the house, in the distance, were crowds 
and preparations ; it was a gala day of some sort, a 
vast celebration. All the people were out on the 
streets waiting expectantly, filled with enthusiasm. 
. . . They were waiting for the procession, for a 
sight of the people's benefactor, the great uncrowned 
king. ... It was Ollie and herself and the children 
and the grandchildren that the people loved and 
looked up to ; and he was sitting beside her, holding 
her handis, smiling sweetly and gently, as they gazed 
together at their offspring. . . • 

Just outside the room, in the hall and antecham- 
bers, was a throng of notables and potentates — am- 
bassadors, diplomats, envoys, from all foreign lands, 
and the Prince of Wales was there, too, along with 
the others. They also were waiting expectantly for 
Ollie to appear. But still he sat there beside her, 
holding her hand and smiling gently ... 
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Then, somehow, without any disturbance or 
change, there was a little squeeze of her hand, and 
when she turned to look, it was no longer Ollie, but 
Mr. Westervelt, the father, who sat beside her, smil- 
Mig gently, caressing her with fatherly love and 
pride. 

" YouVe done it all, my dear," he seemed to say. 
"Your influence has saved him and made him. I 
knew you were the one he needed. You've fulfilled 
my fondest hope. Bless you, bless you! 
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She awoke with a start and listened, and for a 
moment she was frightened. Somebody was moving 
about in the dark, in the adjoining room. At first 
she didn't know where she was, only that she was 
alone in bed somewhere and had been asleep a long 
time. Then suddenly it came to her that she was in 
Paris, at the hotel, and that Ollie had left her to 
go to a card-party. The noises she heard must be 
Ollie. He had just come in, he was groping and 
stumbling in the salon ; he probably didn't remember 
where the light button was, or he was trying to find 
the door to his bedroom. How funny it was, and 
what a time he was having! Poor fellow! 

She was about to caJl out to him, to let him know 
she was awake, when he found the door, pulled it 
open with a bang, and went into his bedroom. She 
could hear him now, moving about, on the other side 
of the bathroom connecting their sleeping quarters. 
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All at once there was a crash, a heavy fall, and a 
groan. Then all was still. Some accident had hap- 
pened — ^he might be badly injured! Quickly she 
jumped out of bed and, without stopping to throw 
anything about her, hurried through the bathroom 
and opened the farther door. 

The sudden blaze of light dazzled her for a mo- 
ment, the lights in Ollie's room were all turned on. 
Then one sweeping glance gave her an idea of the 
situation. 

Glue's fur coat was lying in a heap on the floor 
in front of the bureau. For an instant she thought 
it was Ollie. His high hat and stick, evening coat 
and white waist coat, were also on the floor, scat- 
tered about in various parts of the room. A broken 
chair was lying on its side by the foot of the bed, and 
beyond it, on the ground, were OUie^s legs, protrud- 
ing from the far side of the bed. 

A feeling of dizziness and icy fright came upon 
her, but she went on in and around to her husband. 
He was lying motionless, just as he had fallen, on 
his side and face, with one arm bent under him. 
He was breathing heavily, so he could not be dead. 

Margaret bent down over him and touched his 
shoulder. 

"OlUe! OlUe! Are you badly hurt? Ollie! 
OlKe ! '' " 

He stirred and shifted his position a little. Then 
he seemed to recognize her voice as she continued to 
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call him, and made an unsuccessful effort to raise 
himself. He muttered something unintelligible and 
lapsed back into unconsciousness. 

Finally, by using all her strength and putting her 
arms around him, Margaret was able to get him to a 
sitting position, with his back against the side of the 
bed. He opened his eyes heavily and looked about 
in a hazy way. Then he saw her and recognized 
her, and slowly his face broke into a leering, sodden 
smile. 

" Hello, Margaret,*' he mumbled. " You here? 
What's the matter? " 

" Oh— Ollie! Tell me— are you hurt? '' 

" I'm all right — agoing to bed — ^why'd you call 
me?" 

" Oh, Ollie ! " she began, looking at him forlornly. 
" I How could you? " 

Then she began to cry. He put his arm about 
her clumsily, and attempted to pet her. 

" Don't cry, Margaret — ^nothing the matter. 
Nice little Margaret — ^love you very much " 

She released herself, drew back from him, and got 
up. Whereupon he turned himself round, holding 
on to the bed, and succeeded in getting to his feet. 

" That's all right," he said, lurching toward her. 
He would have fallen if she had not allowed him to 
catch her arm and steady himself. 

" Be good little girl an' go to bed," he went on, 
taking her with him toward the door. " Must have 
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sleep. You go t' sleep and I go t' sleep. Good 
Uttie girl '' 

He gave her a little shove into the bathroom and 
closed the door behind her, shutting out the light. 

She groped her way back to bed and crawled in. 
No further sounds came from Ollie's room, and she 
lay there alone with her misery, in the silence and 
dark, tears streaming down her cheeks, heart-sick, 
home-sick, unutterably forlorn. 

Next morning she had a cup of tea in bed and 
sent CJeleste away. 

After a while she got up and dressed herself and 
went into the salon. 

On several occasions she went to Ollie's door and 
listened. Each time she beard him snoring regu- 
larly. 

They had a luncheon engagement, with a party 
afterwards in their honor, at the Cercle des Patineurs, 
and dinner and the opera with the Duchess de 
Langeauville. She sent notes canceling the engage- 
ments, on the pretext of a sudden indisposition. 

At one o'clock Ollie was still snoring, so )she 
ordered dSjeuner served in the salon and forced her- 
self to eat a little of it. 

Shortly after three she heard Ollie order his break- 
fast. She waited until he had finished it and the 
servant had taken the things away. Then she 
knocked on his door resolutely and went in. The 
situation was there — it had to be gone through. 
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She was prepared for explanations, an understand- 
ing; if necessary, a scene. 

Ollie's rown was all in order now, with everything 
laid neatly away. He was lying covered up, with 
his head on the pillow, when she went in. He turned 
at her approach and half rose on his elbow. 

" Hello, Margaret," he said. His eyes were dull 
and staring and he spoke in a thick, unnatural way. 

She stood, met his look, and waited, quivering 
with her pent-up emotion. 

" OUie ! '' She uttered the name in a low, burn- 
ing, reproachful voice. 

" Fm not feeling very well — ^want to go to sleep — 
up very late last night." 

So saying, he dropped back on the pillow again, 
turned over, made himself comfortable and closed his 
eyes. 

She stood a minute, staring at him in dumb con- 
fusion. Then she went out quickly and closed the 
door. 

The tears came again, in spite of herself, and she 
moved about, moaning inaudibly, sitting down, 
jumping up and pacing to and fro, dabbing her eyes 
with her clenched handkerchief. 

When evening came Celeste insisted on bringing 
Margaret a cup of tea. Then she went to bed 
again, and after an incalculable time fell into a 
troubled, restless sleep. 

Toward morning she was awakened by the lights 
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in her room being turned on. They were snapped 
off again, almost immediately, just as she caught 
sight of Ollie standing near the bed. 

He got into bed beside her and was holding her in 
his arms before she had time to collect her thoughts. 

He was quite himself now, and began speaking to 
her in a low, gentle, contrite tone. He was humble 
and ashamed — he had made a perfect beast of him- 
self ; there was no excuse for it, absolutely none ; but 
he loved her dearly and wanted forgiveness. 

Her was her husband, after all ; she had taken him 
for better or for worse; they must go through life 
together and make the best of each other's failings. 

She sobbed softly in his arms. 



CHAPTER XVn 

AT MONTE CAHIX) 

• 

They spent the following week at Cannes, and the 
week after at Nice. The new motor car wasn't ready 
in time, so they decided to move on to Monte Carlo 
and wait for it there. The great gambling resort 
was at the height of its season, and it was not with- 
out diflSculty that OUie succeeded in getting suitable 
accommodations at the Hotel de Paris. 

Margaret had never been to Monte Carlo before. 
The tropical beauty of the place appealed to her, 
and there were amusements and excitements for 
nearly every hour of the day. Among other things, 
a pigeon-shooting contest was in progress, partici- 
pated in by crack shots from nearly all the leading 
countries of the world. It drew a crowd to the 
terrace every morning, and furnished an excuse for 
no end of extravagant betting. Ollie took a keen 
interest in it. There were several Americans entered, 
one of whom, Montgomery Fink, he knew. Through 
Fink he quickly acquired the floating gossip, to- 
gether with inside information about the various con- 
testants, and was ready to ofi^er odds, or take them, 
as each man faced the traps. 

J3Q 
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At the theater in the eveaing a special series of 
operatic performances was being given, with promi- 
nent artistes from the Paris 0}>era and Opera 
Comique. The works presented were all of the lat- 
est French school, — ^not one of them had yet been 
sung at the Metropolitan, — and Margaret was de- 
lighted to have this chance of making a first ac- 
quaintance with them. 

She was amused and interested, too, by the scenes 
in the gambling-rooms. Ollie liked to gamble — ^he 
was specially fond of roulette. When the mood was 
upon him he could sit at a table for hours, appar- 
ently oblivious to surroundings, completely absorbed 
in the hazards of play. 

Margaret tried her hand at it a few times at 
Ollie's instigation. She reached out timidly and 
put a gold louis on the red or the black, and waited 
in confusion for the result of the roll. Only once 
did she guess right, and that time, as it happened, 
a hawk-faced creature on the opposite side of the 
table reached out and gathered in the two gold 
pieces that belonged to her. She uttered an invol- 
untary exclamation, and told OUie. He started to 
make a protest to the croupier, and instantly the 
attention of the whole table was riveted upon them. 
Margaret felt shamefully conspicuous and uncom- 
fortable. She said " never mind " under her breath 
to OUie, and moved away quickly. 

She did not try it again. She had no real taste 
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far it, and there were always such crowds about the 
tables and so much suppressed intensity that her 
instinct was all to shrink back from it and be con- 
tent to look on. That part of it interested her tre- 
mendously. Never before had she seen anything quite 
like it — such an unusual and curious assortment of 
human nature exhibiting itself for hours at a time in 
a glare of feverish excitement. There were usually 
two or three at each table with something special 
about them to hold her attention and pique curiosity. 

Nothing fascinated her more than the appearance 
and behavior of the cocottes. She had known, in a 
vague way, for some time of the existence of such 
beings. In New York she had occasionally seen 
" fast women " and " off-color *' girls, but they had 
merely appeared to her in the light of vulgar, inde- 
cent things, unworthy of thought or comment. In 
Paris, especially, she had caught glimpses of various 
queer-looking women, whom she did not try to place. 
They were in the streets, at the races, in shops or 
theaters, driving in the Bois — anywhere and every- 
where. If she had been called upon to characterize 
them, she would not have called them respectable, — 
hardly that, of course, — but how they lived or 
where they came from was foreign to her thoughts. 

In Monte Carlo the case was different. Here was 
a swarm of beautifully gowned creatures, with 
made-up faces and alluring, shameless eyes, passing 
to and fro before you, rubbing elbows with you, 
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hovering around and about wherever you went, in- 
viting observation and comment. They were at the 
gaming tables in the Casino, on the terrace in the 
morning; you met them on the mountain drives, in 
carriages or automobiles; they were dining at the 
next table in the restaurant; they were just in front 
of you at the opera. And there was no mistaking 
them ; they were openly disreputable. It was curious 
and unsettling to watch their maneuvers with the 
various men ; more curious still to hear this one and 
that one referred to familiarly by name among the 
people Margaret knew. 

She couldn't help thinking about them and the 
men she saw with them, and wondering about their 
lives and their feelings — the strange meaning of it 
aU. 

On the final day of the pigeon-shooting the cham- 
pionship prize narrowed down to a contest between 
an Englishman, Captain Armitage, and OUie's 
friend, Montgomery Fink. All the others were 
beaten and out, and the deciding struggle between 
these two was close and exciting. They were both 
in splendid form, and bird after bird came down 
before them, without a single miss. 

The betting ran very high, and OUie was in the 
thick of it. In the end Fink won, and when Ollie 
came to count up his bets he found they amounted 
to a trifle over five thousand dollars. 

To celebrate the victory Ollie and Margaret gave 
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a dinner party that evening at the hotel. Fink was 
the guest of honor. The other guests included 
nearly all the people they had met at Monte Carlo — 
a German baron, two Russian counts, a French mar- 
quis and a viscount, some of them with wives. Lord 
and Lady Alchester of England, two Italians, and 
half a dozen Americans. 

It was an odd gathering, and the struggles at 
conversation in broken English and bad French, with 
occasional words of German and Italian, sounded like 
a class-room in a Berlitz school. 

They all seemed to enjoy it, nevertheless. The 
spirit of the occasion was impromptu, unconven- 
tional, and gay; the dinnei* excellent. The men all 
drank champagne copiously, and proffered high- 
flown toasts to America, the Americans, and the 
American hero of the occasion, the modest Monte 
Fink. 

Ollie was in rare good spirits. Margaret had 
never seen him so exuberant and witty and full of 
merry deviltry. 

After dinner the whole party strolled over to the 
gambling-rooms at the Casino. It was OUie's lucky 
day. He began playing roulette carelessly and 
recklessly, scattering gold pieces over the table at 
random. Nearly every turn of the wheel brought 
him big winnings. Before long he was playing 
maximum stakes on the colors and special numbers. 
His streak of luck was phenomenal. As usually 
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happens in such cases, a crowd of on-lookers gath- 
ered about the table from all parts of the room, to 
watch him. 

The pile of gold and notes before him grew 
steadily larger, and most of the notes now passed 
out to him were of a thousand franc denomination. 

When eleven o'clock came and play ceased for the 
night, he had so much gold on the tabk that it 
would have been ridiculous to attempt to pocket it. 
One of the croupiers obligingly consented to count it 
for him and change it into notes. While this was 
being done OUie moved back, with a show of indif- 
ference, to join the little group of dinner guests who 
had formed about Margaret. His face was flushed 
and his eyes unusually bright, he chatted and joked 
with them, making light of their congratulations. 

It was a beautiful moonlight night, imusually mild 
and balmy for the time of year, so they strolled out 
on the terrace for a while, before going to bed. 
Then Ollie suggested a bite of supper at the caf6, 
and insisted on having Monte Fink and half a dozen 
others go with them. 

When they finally went up to their rooms they 
found Celeste sleeping soundly in the private salon. 
Margaret was obliged to shake her and call to her 
several times in order to rouse her, while Ollie stood 
by, laughing. 

Celeste, after due apologies, followed her mistress 
drowsily into her bedroom, undressed her, and went 
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away. Margaret got into bed, leaving the lights 
burning for Ollie. She waited some time, but he 
did not appear. She grew fidgety and listened, and 
wondered what could keep him so long. He had not 
kissed her good-night ; surely he could not have gone 
to bed in his own room that way — ^without a word! 

She got up, put on her wrapper and slippers, and 
went into the salon. The lights were all on, and the 
door to OUie's room was open — the lights on there, 
too. She crossed over to the threshold and knocked, 
then looked in. No sign of Ollie, nor of his evening 
clothes and hat. He must have gone out again for 
something and been detained, that was evident. 

She left the lights burning, went back to bed and 
lay awake, anxious and wondering, for a long, long 
time; several hours, it seemed. 

At last Ollie came in. She could hear him moving 
and throwing things about noisily as he undressed 
himself. Then he appeared at the door and got into 
her bed. He was very tipsy, but good-humored, 
talkative, and quite witty, in a maudlin way. 

He started in to explain how he had gone down- 
stairs again to tell Monte Fink something he had 
forgotten about another pigeon match; he was will- 
ing to back him ten thousand to eight, against Cap- 
tain Armitage, or any other Englishman — or any- 
body, for any amount. Monte Fink was the great- 
est pigeon-shot in the world, bar none; besides, he 
was a nice fellow and an American, why shouldn't 
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he back him? It was like finding money! If he 
could get a match at evens, so much the better — 
that much more money; but ten to eight was good 
enough — or ten to seven — for any amount. While 
he was downstairs with Monte they had met Captain 
Armitage in the cafe. He was a very nice fellow 
too, and they'd had a very nice talL He owned up 
he was beaten, and that was an end of it — ^with no 
hard feeling. What more could you ask? 

Margaret made no protest. It was useless to say 
anything — ^he was like a child. She held herself to- 
gether with tightened nerves and a cold, gripping 
sensation about the heart, and let him ramble on. 

After a while he began to get drowsy. He put 
his arm about her, kissed her, talked a little baby 
talk, and went to sleep. When he was snoring regu- 
larly she released herself gently, got up and turned 
out the lights, crept back to bed again, and event- 
ually went to sleep herself. 

At nine o'clock in the morning she was wide awake. 
OUIe was still snoring heavily. She had her break- 
fast in the salon, dressed herself, and went out for 
a walk by the sea. When she returned it was twelve 
o'clock. Ollie was still sleeping. They had an en- 
gagement for quarter of one, to go with the Marquis 
and Marquise de ViUemesant in their motor for 
luncheon at Mentone. After a brief moment of hesi- 
tation she wrote a note to the Marquise, and begged 
off J with the best grace she could. 
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Just after the note had gone Ollie woke up and 
called out to her. He was quite provoked when she 
told him what she had done, and wanted to know 
why she hadn't waked him earlier. When she ac- 
cused him of being in no condition to go to a 
luncheon he answered back hotly. 

^^I may have taken a little too much champagne 
last night, if that's what you mean! What of it? 
It isn't my fault that I overslept myself. I supposed 
you'd have sense enough to wake me up in time ! A 
nice position you've placed me in! You might at 
least have let me know before sending a note like 
that!" 

Tears came to Margaret's eyes, and she bit her 
lip. She realized the hopelessness of answering 
back, of attempting to give voice to her feelings. 
Angry words wouldn't help any. They could only 
increase the disillusionment and make it unbearable. 

" I'm sorry," she said. " I wouldn't have done 
it, if I — I I didn't mean to displease you." 

Ollie retired to his own room and swallowed a 
large cup of black coffee which Graham brought 
him. Half an hour later he reappeared, bathed, 
shaven, and dressed, quite like himself. They had 
luncheon served in the salon, and he ate heartily, 
with relish. 

When it was over, and he was left alone with 
Margaret, he came and sat on the arm of her chair, 
took her hand tenderly in his and kissed it. 
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He was sorry he had spoken crossly to her, but 
he was only half awake at the time. It didn't make 
a bit of difference about the Marquis de Villemesant. 
Nothing mattered to him but the feelings of his own 
little wife, and he wouldn't hurt them for the world. 

He insisted that it should all be forgiven and for- 
gotten. The episode was past. They were at 
Monte Carlo for a good time, and it was silly to let 
a little thing like that interfere with it for a minute. 

He told her to put on her hat for a stroll on the 
terrace, then she must come with him to the Casino 
and see him " do things " to the bank. 

^^I'm in a streak of luck, Margaret. I won 
nearly forty thousand yesterday, and while it lasts 
I'm going to force it to the limit." 

But she wouldn't go with him. She had written 
.the Marquise that she wasn't well, and it wouldn't 
do for her to go out. 

He tried to persuade her — it was foolish to stay 
cooped up in the hotel. Then he offered to stay 
with her, but in the end he went off alone to the 
Casino. 

His luck did not stay with him. He lost heavily 
and continuously, but kept on playing maximum 
stakes, with stubborn recklessness. In less than 
two hours all of his ready money was gone. He 
went to the Bureau de Change and drew the entire 
balance left on the letter of credit he had brought 
with him from New York. Then he returned to 
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the roulette table and continued playing till the af- 
ternoon session came to an end. 

When he joined Margaret at the hotel he told her 
he had had " a rotten streak." He seemed a little 
flushed, feverish and unstrung, but gave no sign of 
being depressed. The excitement of the game ap- 
pealed to him — ^there was something thrilling and ex- 
hilarating about it. Winning or losing, he enjoyed 
it passionately. 

They dined with the Varenskis, a charming couple 
of cosmopolitan Russians who had leased a villa 
overlooking the town. The dinner," though small 
and unpretentious, was bright and entertaining, and 
everybody drank a good deal of champagne. 

After dinner they went to the opera, where the 
new French work, " Louise," was being given for the 
first time. Margaret was delighted with it from the 
start, but Ollie seemed bored and restless. Just as 
the second act was beginning he and Count Varen- 
ski announced, in a whisper, with a laugh and 
apologies, that they were going over to the Casino. 
They would be back before the end of the perform- 
ance. 

Ollie went at it again, with his maximum stakes, 
and the evening session was a repetition of the af- 
ternoon's. At quarter of eleven he had no money 
left to play. No credit is accepted at the great 
gaming establishment, so there was nothing for him 
to do but get up from the table and relinquish his 
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place to one of the people behind him. He strolled 
about idly for a few minutes, with a nonchalant air, 
his hands in his pockets, then he went in to the 
trente-et-quarante table, where Varenski was me- 
thodically playing some system for moderate stakes. 

A few minutes later they went back together and 
joined the box-party. 

That night, on their return to the hotel, Ollie 
found a cablegram from his mother. She wired that 
his father was seriously ill and urged him to come 
home at once. 

The summons admitted of no delay. They must 
start back as soon as possible ; the next day. 

In order to pay the hotel bill and traveling ex- 
penses Ollie was obliged to widte out a night message 
to his London bankers, instructing them to send him 
money by telegraph the first thing in the morning. 

Just as they were leaving for the train next day, 
they were handed a batch of mail which had been 
forwarded from Paris. 

One of the letters was from Cynthia, announcing 
her engagement to the Duke of Calabri, a young 
Italian who had been at Newport and New York 
since the previous summer. 



CHAPTER XVni 

FAMILY INTEBESTS 

By the time Ollle and Margaret reached New York 
Mr. Westervelt had rallied from his attack and was 
in no immediate danger. He was left an invalid, 
however, partially paralyzed, with no hope of ulti- 
mate recovery. The great capitalist's end was in 
sight. Wall Street had discounted it, society gos- 
siped about it, the newspaper offices had long obit- 
uary notices ready in type. He himself realized 
the situation perfectly, and accepted his doom with 
patient meekness and fortitude. 

He had only two wishes left. One was to leave 
his son initiated to some understanding of the great 
responsibility that awaited him and properly started 
on the right path. 

The other was to see Cynthia's marriage an ac- 
complished fact. Cynthia had always been his pet, 
and he was as much to blame as anyone for making 
her the spoiled, whimsical, shocking creature that 
she was. She was precocious, slangy, snobbish, 
quick-tempered, and self-indulgent, without reverence 
or respect for any person or thing. Mr. Westervelt 
was thoroughly aware of this at the same time that 
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he continued to abet and encourage her by giving 
way to her every caprice. He knew, too, that she 
was capable of the wildest folly — she might elope 
with a coachman, if she felt like it, and no one could 
prevent. 

Under the circumstances he was well pleased with 
her present match. The Italian duke seemed like a 
very nice young fellow, distinctly superior to most 
men of his kind. He had no money, and had evi- 
dently come to America for the purpose of captur- 
ing an heiress. But that was of no great conse- 
quence in itself. Mr. Westervelt was broad-minded 
and worldly enough to have some sympathy for the 
foreigner's point of view. Cynthia liked him, and 
he appeared to be fond of her ; so long as the money 
was properly tied up with her there was no reason 
why he shouldn't behave himself as well as the next 
man; he was a gentleman of distinguished lineage, 
with no public scandals attached to his name: so 
Mr. Westervelt regarded it as a dignified and fitting 
alliance for the daughter of a great American family. 

His principal fear was that Cynthia might change 
her mind and call it all off. He didn't want that 
uncertainty hanging over him when he ' died. At 
his request, therefore, and in view of his condition, 
it was decided to have a private wedding just as 
quickly as the necessary requirements of the duke's 
position — the red tape of formulcus, permissions, and 
dispensations — could be fulfiH^i 
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In the meantime Mr. Westervelt resigned from the 
directorates of the many railroads, corporations, and 
financial institutions in which he was a controlling 
factor, and had OUie elected in his stead, as the 
family representative. With leading lawyers and 
financial magnates as his mentors, Ollie repaired to 
the various* offilces and was made acquainted with the 
routine and procedure of vast enterprises, and started 
on the work of preparation for the great responsi- 
bilities that were soon to devolve upon him- 

Cynthia was married on the tenth of April and 
sailed for Europe the second day following. 

During the night of April 14? Mr. Westervelt had 
a second attack, and was found dead in the morning. 

By the provisions of his will Ollie was left the new 
town house on upper Fifth Avenue, the house at 
Newport, and five million dollars outright, in cash 
and securities. 

Five million dollars were left in trust for Cynthia, 
in addition to the marriage settlement, previously 
provided for. 

The balance of the estate, including the old town 
house and the place at Rhinetown, was left to Mrs. 
Westervelt, during her life. At her death two- 
thirds of the estate was to be held in trust for Ollie, 
until he reached the age of thirty-five ; the remaining 
third going to Cynthia, in trust for life. 



CHAPTER XIX 

A SHOBT HEJOICINO AND IX)NO SOBBOW 

The following September, at Newport, Mar- 
garet's baby was bom. 

It was a boy, the first and only heir to all the 
family millions, and amid much rejoicing it was im- 
mediately named after its grandfather — Cyrus 
Pierrepont Westervelt. 

The newspapers heralded its arrival under special 
headlines, with extravagant comments and estimates 
as to the number of millions that were surging about 
its cradle and likely to fall into its lap. If not the 
richest baby in the world, it was presumably the sec- 
ond or third — one of the great triumvirate of infant 
Croesuses whose aggregate wealth exceeded the 
national debt. 

In spite of all this, and notwithstanding the at- 
tendance of two specialists from New York, with a 
corps of assistants and nurses, the poor baby and its 
mother were in a most precarious condition, hang- 
ing by a thread between life and death. 

In the end Margaret was saved, but her baby had 
been dead and buried for weeks before she was pro- 
nounced out of danger. 
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The shock and disappomtment, combined with the 
effects of her iUness, completely undermined her. 
!Her convalescence was destined to be very slow and 
long. 

After a while she expressed a wish to be with her 
father and mother at Rhinetown. There, for weeks 
and months, she moved about feebly, a mere shadow 
of her former self, listless and melancholy. 

OUie was usually with her over Sunday, and oc- 
casionally he came up, for a day or a night, during 
the week. The rest of the time, he said, it was nec- 
essary for him to be " on his mark '* in town, to look 
after the family interests. 



PART m 



DISILLUSIONMENT 



CHAPTER XX 

LIZZIE HESS AND " BEAUTIAL VALENTINE '* 

Ollie Westervelt was in his twenty-fourth year. 
He was in mourning for his father, and so could not 
go about to the social functions of his set. His wife 
was in the country, a semi-invalid, slowly convales- 
cing. His mother had gone abroad, to take a cure, 
and incidentally to be near Cynthia. His new town 
house was not fully furnished yet, and had never 
been opened ; anyhow, he f oimd it more convenient to 
take an apartment for himself at the Plaza. 

His business responsibilities, which were the alleged 
excuse for his remaining in New York, were in reality, 
at the time, little more than a pose and a joke. He 
attended directors' meetings and went to the office 
when it suited his convenience. At such times he 
was consulted deferentially on various matters, but 
this was only a form. He was ignorant of nearly 
everything that came up for consideration, and was 
quite content to leave it all to his father's secretary, 
who had now become attached to him. This young 
man, Willis Totten, by name, a graduate of Amherst 
College, was extremely competent, tactful, and well- 
informed. He attended to OUie's correspondence 
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and business affairs generally and had things in such 
shape that OUie needed only to say, " I see — quite 
right," and sign his name. 

Ollie's chief pursuit was the pursuit of pleasure; 
his principal concern the killing of time. He played 
a good game of squash and was fair at racquets. 
He loved the exercise, the rub-down and shower after 
it, and he was ambitious to become an expert racquet 
player. He had an hour each day with the profes- 
sional at the club and engaged in frequent matches 
with fellow-members. There was usually consider- 
able betting, which added to the fun. 

A good part of his time was taken up with auto- 
mobiles. Nothing pleased him better than to go fly- 
ing over the roads, in Westchester or on Long Island, 
at a mile-a-minute clip. Speed was the prime con- 
sideration — ^there could never be enough of it. He 
had two racing cars and two more were being built 
for him abroad, with special, experimental features. 
He wanted cars that would stand a chance in the big 
automobile races here and abroad, and he wanted to 
get hold of the best chauffeurs to run them. He had 
one of the crack professionals in his employ by the 
year, a Frenchman named Dupont, and, after getting 
reports and making inquiries, he opened negotia- 
tions with Schmitzel, the German who had recently 
won the great race from Paris to Berlin. 

Neither Ollie nor Dupont had much regard for 
city ordinances, and they were both arrested on vari- 
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ous occasions for over-speeding. It was before the 
days of incorruptibility in the police department, 
however, and in each case Ollie found that a few 
frank and friendly words, with a fifty-dollar bill 
slipped judiciously Into the officer's hand, sufficed to 
keep him clear of the courts and newspapers. 

He frequently played bridge at the club In the 
late afternoon, and once or twice a week he partici- 
pated In very select and expensive poker parties In 
a private room at Cherry's. Now and then, at a 
late hour of the night, usually when he had been 
drinking too much, he would drop In at Crawfield's 
or Davy Benson's gambling houses and have a go 
at the roulette wheel. 

So he passed the time until he fell In with Lizzie 
Hess. Lizzie was one of eight chorus girls who had 
made a Broadway hit in a musical show at the 
Knickerbocker Theater. They did a quaint singing 
and dancing specialty, which happened to "catch 
on " to such an extent that It transformed an other- 
wise stupid entertainment Into a howling success. 
Everybody was talking about tliem and had been to 
see them, again and again, Ollie along with the rest. 

One of the eight, Mabel Donahue, had become the 
special friend of Ned Plerrepont, and through her 
he arranged to give a supper party one night to the 
entire octet. He Invited seven of his men friends to 
go with him to the Knickerbocker, where they occu- 
pied two boxes; then, after the show, they waited 
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at the stage entrance in taxicabs and escorted the 
girls, in costume, to a well-known restaurant. The 
supper was given in a private room, with elaborate 
floral decorations and a string band to keep things 
lively. After the first few rounds of champagne the 
affair went swimmingly — ^with gayety and turbu- 
lence a-plenty. When supper was over the girls 
sang and danced and the men joined in and sky- 
larked with them. 

Lizzie Hess sat next to Ollie at supper, and she 
caught his fancy from the start. She was a plump 
and pretty blonde, with a stunning figure and a pair 
of innocent baby-blue eyes. There was nothing else 
innocent about her, and the contrast gave a certain 
piquancy to all that she said or did. She was slangy 
and witty and shrewd, very impertinent and familiar, 
quick-temipered and full of the devil. When Ollie 
began to ask her some questions, with a sort of pat- 
ronizing air, she " came back " at him smartly, poked 
fun at him, and tumbled him down from his high 
horse in a jiffy. Before he knew what he was about 
she had him where she wanted him, on her own level, 
and below it, and whatever patronizing there was, 
after that, came from her. 

On toward morning, when skylarking was in order, 
Lizzie's turn came to do something, and she gave an 
imitation of a comic opera queen, in a song called, 
" Won't you come and play with me? '* The words 
and manner were very suggestive, and, to heighten 
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the spice, with each verse she turned her gaze upon 
some particular young man and devoted her wiles to 
him exclusively. The last verse was sung to Ollie. 
As it proceeded Lizzie kept dancing closer and closer 
to him, then drawing back temptingly. At the end 
of it, with a toss of her head and a little gurgle of 
abandon, she landed on his lap, flung her arms about 
his neck, and pressed her li}>s to his in a long, pas- 
sionate embrace. 

Ollie saw her home that night, and from then on 
a large part of his time was spent in her company. 

Lizzie soon moved into a large and handsome 
apartment; she had her own automobile and chauf- 
feur, furs, jewels, expensive gowns, and champagne 
at dinner every night for herself and friends. She 
was pointed out with envy by the other girls of her 
class, and the news of her good fortune quickly 
spread. In the chosen circles where such matters 
are of import everybody knew about Lizzie Hess, 
and whispered the name of the youthful millionaire 
who was " putting up '* for her. 

When the musical show left New York for " the 
road " Lizzie did not go with it. She remained in 
New York and took lessons in singing and " dra- 
matic expression.'* She was crazy about the stage 
and had a set ambition to win fame and fortune as 
a star performer. Her voice was of small account. 
She realized that, and regarded its cultivation as 
merely a possible stepping-stone to her main object, 
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which was to become a great actress. She talked it all 
over frequently with Ollie in a cimning, matter-of- 
fact way, and insisted on his taking an interest in 
her career. 

" Why shouldnH I get there, if I keep at it, Td 
like to know? *' she said. " I've got an attractive 
face, haven't I? And there's nothing the matter with 
my figure, is there? " 

Ollie readily agreed on both those points. 

"Well, how about temperament? Haven't I got 
my share of that? You ought to know ! " 

Ollie agreed again. 

"Maybe you think I haven't got brains? Per- 
haps I'm a fool? " 

Ollie laughed and kissed her. 

"I may look like a fool and act like one, when I 
feel like it, but anybody who banks on that too much 
will find out their mistake. If you ever try to de- 
ceive me, you'll find out how long it takes me to 
•catch on to what's doing! *' 

Lizzie's opportunity soon came. A well-known 
actor, Wallace Wheatley, who had had a row with 
his manager, was planning a venture on his own 
account, and he came to Lizzie with an offer of a 
leading place in his company. His; plan was to 
rent a small theater in New York, organize a select 
and attractive troupe, and give performances that 
would appeal especially to the fashionable set. The 
curtain would not rise till nine o'clock, so as to allow 
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plenty of time for dinner parties, with coffee, 
liqueurs, and cigars, and the bill was to consist of 
three or four one-act plays, of spicy or sensational 
tendency — ^the kind that were just then all the rage 
in Paris. 

Lizzie was offered the principal woman's part in 
one of the first pieces and a permanent membership 
in the company — on one condition. Wheatley needed 
financial backing for his enterprise, and he counted 
on Lizzie to procure what was necessary. 

It was just the kind of a chance Lizzie had been 
hoping for. The part she had to play was stunning; 
a Parisian cocotte, full of malice, spice and refined 
depravity, with a singing specialty — a deliciously 
wicked and suggestive song that was sure to make a 
hit 

She laid the matter before Ollie with such gushing 
enthusiasm that he could not refuse without seem- 
ing to break her heart. The money required, she 
said, amounted to nothing. It would be held as a 
guarantee for the payment of theater rent, scenery, 
etc., in case of failure. She thought very likely the 
venture would make lots of money, and Ollie would 
have his share of the profits. 

The idea amused and interested Ollie, aside from 
the boon it conferred upon Lizzie. He consented to 
meet Wheatley, and signed papers which made him 
the virtual backer of the enterprise, responsible for 
its contracts and debts. 
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During the period of preparations OUie obtained 
quite an insight into the details of theatrical manage- 
ment. Wheatley became a frequent visitor to Lizzie's 
apartment. He would drop in to dinner or supper, 
when Ollie was there, to discuss and consult and talk 
about all sorts of plans and problems connected with 
the enterprise. He brought scene models, costume 
samples, bill-poster designs, and raised questions 
about the house staff, press work, stage management, 
salaries, advertising, and countless other items of 
whose existence Ollie had never previously had a 
suspicion. Lizzie met him at every point, approving 
or disputing, as the case might be, and making so 
many shrewd observations in her cunning, matter-of- 
fact way that Ollie was lost in admiration. 

One very particular matter was the selection of the 
actors and actresses who were to form the new com- 
pany, and the casting of the several plays — especially 
the one in which Lizzie was to appear. This led to 
some very heated arguments, and on one occasion 
came within an ace of wrecking the whole venture. 
Lizzie did not like either the " juvenile " man or the 
" ingenue '' whom Wheatley had selected for second- 
ary parts in her play, " Chic ! *' Wheatley's at- 
tempts at persuasion were In vain. He ended up by 
declaring that he was the manager of the enterprise, 
and it was for Lizzie, as well as the other members, 
to abide by his decision. 

At this, Lizzie's temper broke loose. 
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" Very well, then ! '* she cried. " You can take 
your enterprise and go to the devil with it. I'm 
through with you ! Get out ! *' 

Wheatley's face got ashen white, his eyes flamed, 
and his lips quivered. He rose to his feet without a 
word, drew himself together stiffly and turned toward 
the door. Then he paused and fixed his eyes on 
Lizzie. 

** So be it," he said, with slow, intense repression. 
** If that's the stand you mean to take '' 

She bounded up like a tigress. 

"What about your stand?'' she cried. "You 
may be the manager, but Ollie's putting up the 
money, isn't he? I got the backing for you — you 
couldn't do a thing without me! I'm just as much 
interested as you are! If you don't think so, go 
ahead your own way ! Leave me and Ollie out ! It's 
all off, and you won't get a cent ! " 

Up to this point there had been no call for Ollie 
to say anything. He had risen to his feet, sharing 
the excitement that burst forth suddenly, and stood 
looking on in silent amazement. Now, as Wheatley 
turned to him appealingly, he stepped into the 
breach. 

" Hold on a minute, Wheatley," he said, with boy- 
ish good-nature. " What's the use in our all getting 
so excited about nothing? This is only a little mis- 
understanding. If we sit down and talk it over 
quietly, there ought to be some way out of it." 
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They talked it over, and eventually Wheatley 
gave in ; Lizzie got what she wanted. 

The next day she prevailed upon Ollie to draw up 
a paper turning over to her his share of possible 
profits in the enterprise. This fortified her position, 
in case of further disputes with Wheatley, as it 
virtually made her Wheatley's partner. 

About this time Lizzie conceived the idea that she 
must get a new name for herself. " Lizzie " and 
"Hess^' were too commonplace and insignificant. 
She wanted something more in keeping with the prom- 
inent place she meant to occupy. As a proof of her 
love and gratitude, she insisted that Ollie should 
choose it for her. He had only to decide on the 
name that pleased him most and she would bear it 
proudly the rest of her life and strive to make it 
famous. 

This furnished the occasion for a lot of amuse- 
ment and merry banter between the two. She had 
cautioned him that it was a very important matter 
for her — ^he must think well and be careful. So 
Ollie bethought him of all sorts of outlandish names, 
and teased her by trying them on. 

Sometimes, with an air of tender affection, when 
his arm was about her and she was nestling close, he 
would call her Columbine — ^his darling Columbine 
McCloskey. That was the namef An inspiration! 
She must be true to her promise and keep it forever, 
as his very own ! 
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At this she would show alarm and threaten to end 
Miss McCloskey's life by suicide before morning. 
He would relent and withhold his fateful decision. 
Then they would both start laughing and grow seri- 
ous again over a discussion of the name question. 

Finally, after hundreds of names of all sorts and 
lengths and sounds had been suggested and weighed 
and disapprovedy the day arrived when a decision had 
to be made. Annoimcements of the company were 
to be sent to the press, and the programme was being 
made up for the printers. The time for fooling was 
over — ^Lizzie had to have a name. 

In a roundabout way, very cimningly, she drew 
out from the recesses of her mind, where she had 
been holding it in reserve, the name she meant to 
take — Beautial Valentine. She suggested it — Ollie 
approved and gave it to her, and she accepted it. 
She snuggled to him and asked him to whisper it 
in her ear. Then she gave a little gurgle, clasped 
her arms about his neck, and sealed the name with 
a kiss. 

Thus Beautial Valentine, the new leading lady of 
whom great things were expected, came into being 
and was christened. 

From that time forth her name appeared in the 
newspapers as prominently and as frequently as a 
hustling and ingenious press-agent could get it there. 



CHAPTER XXI 

OliUE HAS A TASTE OF J£AI/)nST 

The opening night of Wheatley's Play-House 
was quite an occasion. Thanks to skillful press- 
work, more still to thinly veiled rumors concerning 
Beautial Valentine, with Ollie in the background, 
which had been allowed to circulate in certain direc- 
tions, a lively interest of curiosity had been aroused. 
Tickets had been unprocurable for weeks, and a few 
seats which the speculators got hold of were reported 
to have fetched as high as twenty-five dollars apiece. 

Before the curtain went up, the little theater was 
packed to the doors with one of the most fashionable 
audiences ever seen in New York. The entrance, 
the foyer, and the auditorium were decorated with 
huge bunches of fresh cut flowers in lavish profusion ; 
the programmes were printed on satin, and handed 
out in dainty little rolls, tied with ribbon ; and instead 
of the usual theater orchestra an invisible Hungarian 
band supplied the music from behind a screen of 
palms in the balcony. 

All through the performance Ollie, excited and 
thrilled with the novel sensations of his new diver- 
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sion, kept flitting to and fro between the rear of a 
stage-box, where Ned Pierrepont and a party of 
friends were gathered, and the wings of the theater. 
Behind the scenes Beautial, Wheatley, and the other 
members of the company, all in a state of nervous- 
ness akin to hysterics, were fidgeting about noise- 
lessly, making silly remarks in tense whispers. As 
often as Ollie appeared they appealed to him in a 
strained, distracted way, craving encouragement, 
and asked him " how it was going, from the front.'* 

Truth to tell, the audience was not especially re- 
sponsive or enthusiastic. The play on which Wheat- 
ley had <;ounted most and which gave him his best 
opportimity for acting — a one-act, morbid sensa- 
tion from the (Jerman — seemed, somehow, to miss 
fire completely. 

Of the three plays given, the second one, " Chic ! '* 
in which Beautial appeared, went the best. She re- 
ceived considerable applause, also a monstrous floral 
offering, which she herself had ordered at the flor- 
ist's, and which Ollie paid for. 

** Wheatley's Play-House '* continued giving per- 
formances for six weeks, to very small and steadily 
dwindling houses. The total receipts for the final 
week were eighty-six dollars. Then the enterprise 
gave up the ghost. 

Wheatley put all the blame on the New York pub- 
lic — it didn't care for one-act plays, because it wasn't 
artistic enough to appreciate a superior form of 
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entertainment. It was simply another instance of 
" pearls before swine." 

When Ollie's secretary made out the last check? 
in settlement of the affairs of the play-house and 
submitted to Ollie a memorandum of the account, the 
total expense came to over forty thousand dollars. 

He accepted the loss good-naturedly, tore up the 
paper, and let it go at that. It had given him a lot 
of fun while it lasted, and offered no end of satis- 
faction to Beautial. After all, there were worse 
ways of spending money. On several occasions he 
had lost more in a single evening at Crawfield's rou- 
lette table, with nothing to show for it at all. 

Beautial Valentine, as a principal partner in the 
play-house venture, accepted her loss of imaginary 
profits with ready philosophy, according to her 
way. 

" I'm sorry for Wallace, of course,*' she said to 
Ollie, across the table, where they were having a little 
supper of broiled lobster and champagne after the 
last performance. " For myself, I've no reason to 
kick. I made a hit in the part, and it's been a good 
ad. Everybody knows Beautial Valentine now, and 
I'm accepted as a leading lady. It's cost a little 
money, but don't you worry, it'll all come back with 
interest, later on. It always costs to get things 
started. Who cares, anyhow? Fm your * Little 
Lulu ' ; and I'm dead stuck on you ! Let's be merry 
and have another bottle of wine, just for luck ! " 
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After the closing of the play-house Wheatley con- 
tinued to be a frequent visitor at Beautial's apart- 
ment. He and Beautial had become the best of 
friends. They called each other by their first names, 
went about a good deal together in the daytime, 
and whenever discussions arose in the presence of 
Ollie or other people those two always seemed to 
understand each other. 

Wheatley was an Englishman, about forty years 
of age, with a good-looking, clean-cut face and a 
rather attractive personality. He had been all over 
the world and had tried his hand at various things 
before he took to the stage. He had begun by being 
a soldier and had gone through a campaign in India 
at twenty. He had tried cattle-ranching in Aus- 
tralia, been a miner in Colorado, and the office man- 
ager of a brokerage concern in Chicago. He had 
been married three times, divorced twice, and his 
last wife, once a popular favorite in comic opera, 
had recently died of drink. 

Among his other accomplishments, Wheatley 
played a first-class game of bridge. Beautial knew 
how to play the game, after a fashion, before she met 
Ollie; since then she had improved immensely, and 
was crazy about it. 

She and Ollie had had a number of exciting 
matches with Ned Pierrepopt and his girl, Mabel 
Donahue. After that, when Ollie was coming to 
dine with her she always wanted him to " bring a 
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friend who could play/' and she would ask in one 
of her giri friends, " to make a fourth." 

Ollie didn't mind; he always enjoyed a game of 
bridge, it tickled Beautial, and was as good a way 
as any other of filling in an evening. 

One night Ollie and Beautial were playing part- 
ners against Wheatley and a girl named Claire 
Alaine, another member of the ill-fated company, who 
had become a great pal of Beautial's. The men 
were playing for ten cents a point, the girls, pennies. 
The luck was all on Ollie's side, and he won three 
rubbers in succession. The stakes were trifling, from 
his point of view ; but for Wheatley, an actor out of 
employment, a loss of a hundred dollars, or two 
hundred dollars, might be a serious matter. As the 
cards continued to run against him, Wheatley grew 
depressed and nervous. Beautial couldn't help show- 
ing her concern over the actor's ill-luck, and her 
looks and words of sympathy called Ollie's attention 
to the situation. He noticed that Beautial, instead 
of being elated by her good fortune, seemed worried 
and preoccupied. 

In the deciding game of the fourth rubber Beautial 
made a revoke, which caused the other side to go 
game. She seemed greatly upset by her stupidity, 
and made profuse apologies to Ollie. He treated it 
as a joke. 

In the rubber which followed she made so many 
bad plays th€i,t Ollie couldn't help getting irritated. 
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and talked to her rather sharply. Finally, at a 
critical juncture she declared a no-trump " make '* 
which was so hopelessly poor, so certain to lose, that 
Ollie concluded she must be doing it on purpose. 
She wanted Wheatley to win Ollie's money, and was 
playing to that end. 

The idea of such treachery made him furious. It 
was all he could do to restrain himself from jumping 
up, roaring out accusations, and smashing things 
right and left. But he managed to hold himself 
down and play out the hand, which ended the rubber. 
Then he figured up the score, handed out sixty dollars 
to Wheatley, paid BeautiaPs losses, according to 
custom, and said good-night. 

Beautial followed him into the hall, helped him 
on with his coat, and, looking up at him with an air 
of innocent inquiry in her baby-blue eyes, asked him 
whether he was coming back later. 

Ollie buttoned his coat and opened the door. 

" I'm going out of town," he said curtly, without 
turning. " I don't know when I'll be back." 

He went out and slammed the door. 

Ollie couldn't get to sleep that night. He lay 
awake for hours, tossing about in bed, boiling with 
rage. The perfidy and ingratitude of that little girl 
— and Wheatley, too, after all he had done for them ! 
It was simply nauseating! They were laughing in 
their sleeves at him; it had probably been going on 
for some time, only he had been too big a fool to 
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" catch on " ! They had been acting together every 
night for six weeks, and rehearsing together every 
day for a month before — and previous to that 
Wheatley had been hanging around, seeing her fre- 
quently, discussing plans and arrangements. Had 
it been going on all that time? How long, then? 
That little devil with the baby-blue eyes — she was 
capable of anything. How cleverly she had worked 
him! What a monkey he'd been! His eyes were 
open at last, thank the Lord ! He'd give her a piece 
of his mind and cast her off without a cent! Let 
her look to Wheatley for support — ^let her be his 
fourth wife and live in a boarding-house and be 
damned! That was what she deserved. Well, let 
her have it! When she got sick of it, and realized 
what she'd lost, and came back crying for help, the 
laugh would be on the other side. He'd never have 
anything more to do with her! That would make 
them quits! 

For the first time in his life Oliver Westervelt 
was having a taste of a very unpleasant emotion 
known as jealousy. He didn't recognize it, or call 
it by its name, but the pangs were there, neverthe- 
less, and for all his millions and his proud name and 
his envied position in society, he had to endure them 
as bitterly and basely as the most ordinary of man- 
kind. 

He didn't leave town next day, and he didn't suc- 
ceed in ridding his mind of the seething, stinging 
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thoughts that harassed him. An ahnost uncontroll- 
able impulse came upon him repeatedly to seek out 
Beautial. He wanted to have her before him, face 
to face, and hurl his accusations at her — smother her 
with shame. Each time he shoved the impulse off it 
crept back again, insidiously, suddenly possessing 
him, prompting, prodding, urging him on. 

That night he played bridge at the club. It was 
nearly one o'clock when the party disbanded. He 
walked up Fifth Avenue with Greneral Whitman, 
said good-night at Fifty-ninth Street, and crossed 
over to the Plaza. As he was about to enter the hotel 
he hesitated, turned, ordered a taxicab and had him- 
self taken to Beautial's address. 

When he stood before the outer door of Beautial's 
flat he paused and debated a moment, then rang the 
bell. As no one came he opened the door with his 
latch-key and went in. He switched on the lights 
in the sitting-room, then in the bedroom. Beautial 
wasn't there. 

An ugly look of triumph gleamed in Ollie's face as 
he stood and looked about. He had caught her now 
in her perfidy, without a shadow of doubt. She was 
spending the night with Wheatley. So, that was how 
they arranged it, when he was out of the way! 

After due consideration he made up his mind that 
there was only one thing left for him to do. There 
was no use in raising a rumpus. She was a bad lot 
— ^just what you'd expect, and he was well rid of her. 
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He had simply to go about his business and write her 
a note in the morning, a cold, matter-of-fact note, 
informing her that she was cast off. That was the 
dignified attitude for a man in his position, — ^it 
would hit her as hard as any other way, — and it 
wouldn't even give her the satisfaction of seeing 
him betray any feeling. He would neither speak to 
her again nor listen to her, under any circumstances. 
She had made her bed, let her lie on it. So deciding, 
he stalked out, rang for the elevator and was taken 
down. 

Just as he was leaving the apartment house a 
taxicab rolled up and stopped at the curb. In it were 
Beautial and Wheatley. 

They caught sight of Ollie at the same moment 
that he saw them. Wheatley raised his hat, Beautial 
said something to him in a quick undertone, shook 
hands with him, and jumped out. The taxicab 
whizzed off again as she ran up to Ollie with an ex- 
pression of joyful surprise. 

" You naughty boy ! " she said. " Why didn't 
you let me know you were coming? I thought you 
were out of town ! " 

" So you invited Wheatley to take my place! 
Why did he run away? " 

He said this with a sneer, and flashed an ugly 
look at her. 

" Ollie ! Claire had a box at the Lyric. She asked 
me to go with her, and Wallace was one of the party. 
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We all had supper together afterwards and he was 
kind enough to see Claire and me home " 

"What do you take me for? " 

"Why, OlHe, what's the matter with you? Is 
anything wrong?" 

" You know what's wrong ! " he said sullenly, with 
accusation. He had not moved a step since she got 
out of the cab, and stood there, glaring at her. 

She gave him a look of innocent, puzzled inquiry, 
which was very well assumed, if it were not genuine. 

" Oh, very well," she said ; " if that's the case, 
we'd better not talk about it out here on the sidewalk. 
Let's wait till we get upstairs." 

She started up the steps ahead of him, as a matter 
of course. He hesitated, glanced after her, then 
followed in to the elevator and stood beside her, 
without a word, until they were taken up to her floor. 

When they were in her rooms and she had turned 
on the lights and taken off her things, she came and 
stood before him with an air of patient indulgence. 

" Now, my lord and master," she said, " I'm ready 
for the scolding. If I'm to blame for anything, tell 
me just exactly what it is — and go as far as you like. 
I'm anxious to know " 

Now that the time had come for Ollie to thunder 
forth his denunciation and pronounce the dread sen- 
tence that he had determined upon, somehow or 
other the situation seemed to have changed. He 
found it difficult to begin. He realized vaguely that 
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if he were not careful he would be placing himself 
in the attitude of a siUy, jealous fool. 

The best he could do, therefore, was to start oflf 
with some disparaging remarks about Wheatley. 
Beautial defended him with spirit, as a first-class 
actor, a thorough gentleman, and a good friend. 
Ollie's self-control was quickly swept aside and he 
flung out the accusations that had been rankling in 
his mind. He referred to the bridge game and vari- 
ous other incidents that had a suspicious look, ending 
up with her conduct on that very night — she and 
Wheatley in a taxicab together after one o'clock, 
rolling up to her apartment house, where they imag- 
ined they would be undisturbed. 

At this Beautial called him a " cad," a " cur,'* 
and a variety of other names equally forcible, then 
went into a paroxysm of sobs and tears. She ideal- 
ized her love for Ollie, her unswerving fidelity in every 
thought and deed. Now, when he had won her 
heart so completely that she had become his willing 
slave, he got tired of her and trumped up a cowardly, 
unjust pretext to cast her off. Very well, then, if 
that was what he thought of her, she wouldn't try 
to keep him — she didn't want him — ^let him go ! go ! 
Another paroxysm of sobs and tears. 

Ollie didn't go. It was nearly noon the following 
day when he finally emerged from the apartment 
house, smiling and happy. All his troubles of mind 
had been forgiven, forgotten, €Uid explained away. 



CHAPTER XXn 

SIDE-UOHTS OF STAOEUkND 

It was not long before Beautial outlined to Ollie a 
plan of action which she had worked out as the next 
move in her ambitious pursuit of fame. It would not 
do for her to remain idle and so lose the advantage 
she had gained by her success in " Chic ! " That 
success was not important enough to establish her 
permanently with either the managers or the public. 
It w£ts a good stepping-stone, but she must lose no 
time in making use of it before it faded away. 

All that she required now, to make her, was a good 
play and a good manager. She had been on the 
look-out for the right kind of a play for some time, 
and had read a great number of manuscripts sub- 
mitted to her by play agents and professional friends. 
Two or three of them she thought were fairly clever, 
and might make a hit if they were revised and 
whipped into shape by the proper people. That 
part of it would take care of itself. 

The main thing, she believed, was to get a first- 
class manager to handle her. 

" There's no use in any outsiders trying to put on 
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a show and manage it themselves,'* she explained to 
Ollie. " It's a sucker game from the start, and you're 
sure to be up against it. Suppose I had a good play, 
and you were willing to back it? Everybody would 
tumble at once that I had an angel ; the newspaper 
critics would guy me and I wouldn't stand a living 
chance. No matter how good I was in the part, Fd 
be sure to get the worst of it. You'd lose your money 
and Fd go down as a joke." 

That wasn't the way to go about it. What she 
wanted was to make a secret arrangement with a 
regular New York manager — one of the best. He 
would handle her exactly like any other leading lady 
in his employ. If the first play she appeared in 
didn't make good, he was to keep on till she got a 
success. Then he'd announce her as a " star," and 
bring her into one of his New York theaters for a 
long run. 

" Don't you see, darling," she went on, settling 
herself cosily on his knee, " in that way no one can 
say a word. I'll simply get there on my merits, and 
become a star, just Uke any other successful actor 
or actress." 

Ollie saw no harm in her plan. The only question 
was how to get a first-class manager to make such an 
agreement. 

" If you were willing to guarantee him against 
loss — ? Of course, if you're not willing " 

He laughed and kissed her. Anything within rea- 
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son, if it would help her and make her happy, of 
course he was willing to do. 

Much to BeautiaPs surprise and chagrin the lead- 
ing theatrical managers, one after another, declined 
to consider her proposition. 

The answer in each case was much the same : They 
had their own enterprises to look after and enough 
money of their own to put into things that appealed 
to them. 

In the end, by dint of perseverance she succeeded 
in finding a man of second-rate importance who might 
be induced to take an interest. He was the husband 
of a star actress, and in addition to managing his 
wife's affairs he had from time to time organized 
companies for the production of special plays. He 
had been fairly successful of late, and was ambitious, 
now, to acquire control of a theater in New York 
which could be named after his wife and where she 
would play her annual engagement. Such a theater 
was in the market, to be had on a ten years' lease, 
and Schliemann, the manager in question, had been 
vainly attempting to raise enough money to secure it. 
The lease of the theater was forty thousand a year, 
for ten years. 

After due consideration on both sides it appeared 
that Schliemann offered Beautial the only available 
means of realizing her ambition, while she offered 
him the only available means of realizing his. She 
paved the way with Ollie, then Schliemann was in- 
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vited to come and talk matters over. After several 
conferences and consultations with lawyers a series 
of contracts were made and signed. By virtue of 
them Beautial went under SchKemann's management 
for a term of years, as a leading lady and potential 
star, with special privileges; Schliemann obtained 
control of the New York theater, henceforth to be 
known as " Viola George's Theater " ; and Oliver 
Westervelt became the actual, though inactive, lessee 
of this theater, responsible for the ten years' rental, 
amounting to four hundred thousand dollars, to- 
gether with a joint share of the losses that might 
be incurred. 

Schliemann had in his office at the time two plays 
which he had previously bought, and either of which 
he thought would do to " put Beautial out in." She 
took the manuscripts home and read them, then turned 
up her nose at them both. Her contract gave her 
the right to disapprove any play. 

She submitted to Schliemann, in her turn, the two 
manuscripts which she had thought might be 
" whipped into shape." He saw no merit 'in either 
of them. 

Thus for several weeks there was a deadlock. 
Schliemann was not in the least disturbed; it mattered 
little to him how long Beautial remained idle. But 
she was impatient to begin, and would give him no 
peace until he found her an acceptable play. 

One day he turned over to her a manuscript which 
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had been written to order for Viola George, his wife, 
and which that esteemed personage had declared un- 
satisfactory. It was a modem comedy, called 
"Winona's Caprice,'' thoroughly artificial in treat- 
ment, but providing a wide range of opportunities 
and " fat " scenes for the title-role. Beautial ac- 
cepted it with alacrity, and plans for the production 
were at once begun. 

In the meantime OBie had gone with his wife to 
Hot Springs. Margaret's health was considerably 
improved, and the doctors advised that a month or 
so at the Springs, with the change of scene and air, 
should be all that was needed to complete her cure. 

Ollie hadn't been with Margaret very much for the 
past six months. That was entirely owing to cir- 
cumstances, so he told himself. His feelings for her 
hadn't changed at all, only you could hardly expect 
an active young man to spend all his time hanging 
round, in a deserted country place, with an invalid 
wife and a fussy mother-in-law. He was entitled to 
a certain amount of fun and excitement. That was 
only reasonable. When she got well again and they 
were out of mourning, things would be different. 
He'd be as good a husband as the next man. 

When the question of Hot Springs came up and 
Margaret asked him whether he'd go there with her, 
he said, " Of course, I will! I'll take you down and 
stay there with you as long as you want me. We'll 
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have a nice quiet time together, and it will do us 
both a world of, good." 

He had acted very handsomely, and he was rather 
proud of himself for the sacrifice he was willing to 
make. 

Beautial wrote him almost daily, and kept him 
informed about the progress of her plans. One 
rather delicate question arose. She wanted Wallace 
Wheatley for the leading man's part in " Winona's 
Caprice." It was exactly suited to him, and SchKe- 
mann approved. She thought best, however, in view 
of the recent unpleasantness, to test OUie's sentiments 
in advance, so she wrote to him about it, with great 
tact and circumspection. 

" Schliemann suggested his name," she wrote ; 
" says he is just the man for the part, and the only 
good one available. It would fit him like a glove 
and be a big help to the play's success. Of course if 
you have the slightest objection I wouldn't think of 
it. I'm worried and upset by the way things have 
been going so far, — Schliemann does nothing, shoves 
everjrthing on to me, — so please let me know at once 
what you want me to say. 

" I miss you every minute of the day — I'm simply 
N. G. without you, so do be a good boy and hurry 
back to your little Lulu ! " 

- -Qllie's reply to this was a letter to Schliemann in- 
forming him that for personal reasons he did not 
wish Wheatley engaged. Schliemann was slightly 
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mystified by such a communication, but the orders 
were expKcit. Without giving any hint of the rea- 
son to Beautial, he put a final veto on Wheatley, and 
another actor was engaged for the part. 

OlHe returned to New York just in time to be pres- 
ent at the final dress rehearsal. This proved to be a 
most trying affair. It took place on Sunday even- 
ing, and was supposed to begin at eight o'clock, but 
nothing was ready on the stage and everything went 
wrong from the start. It was half-past nine before 
they began, and nearly four in the morning before 
the thing was over. 

Ollie was weary with waiting and bored to extinc- 
tion before the curtain went up. Fortunately Schlie- 
mann had provided a liberal supply of whisky, with 
ice and carbonic, in the manager's office, and that 
helped to while away the time. The intermission 
after the first act lasted an hour and a quarter. By 
the time it was over Ollie had consumed a quart of 
whisky and was practically dead to the world. When 
the second act was ready to begin he managed to 
stumble down the aisle to a seat in the orchestra, 
and five minutes later he was snoring heavily. 

Beautial came down over the footlights after the 
act and attempted to wake him, in vain. He remained 
as he was during the many hours through which the 
performance dragged on. When all was over she 
and Schliemann finally succeeded in shaking him to 
his feet and getting him into a cab. At her apart- 
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ment house it required the assistance of the cabby 
and the night watchman before he was safely landed 
in her rooms. 

It was rather a disheartening experience for an 
ambitious actress on the eve of her first appearance 
in a new play. The rehearsal had gone abominably, 
and her nerves had been subjected to a long and 
racking strain. Most leading ladies in her place 
would have required no end of coddling and encour- 
agement to keep from dissolving in tears. But 
Beautiars baby-blue eyes stayed dry and her little 
mouth was set with determination. She believed in 
taking things as they came and making the best of 
them. So after surveying Ollie for a moment as 
he lay sprawled on the sofa, she turned out the lights 
and went to bed. 

The first performance of "Winona's Caprice'* 
was given the following night at New Haven ; then 
the company moved on to Hartford, for two nights 
and a matinee, ending the week at Troy and Albany. 
Ollie was in attendance at New Haven and Hartford. 
There he left Beautial to her fate, and came back to 
New York. 

In his opinion the play was no good, and he said 
so frankly. Schliemann agreed with him. It would 
never go in New York, and the best thing to do was 
to close the tour as quickly as possible. Ollie told 
Beautial she looked charming in the part, and acted 
it as well as could be, under the circumstances. There 
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was no use in crying about it. Call it off, and hope 
for better luck next time. 

Beautial returned to New York in a very de- 
spondent frame of mind. She felt the failure keenly. 
The theatrical season was drawing to a close, and 
she hated the prospect of facing her friends and 
going about for months to come with excuses and 
explanations. 

In order to get away from it, and also to give 
people something else to think about in connection 
with her name, she hit upon the idea of going abroad. 
Her press agent could give it out that she was going 
to confer with foreign authors who were writing 
plays for her, and incidentally to purchase gowns in 
Paris, for her fall production. She would see the 
latest successes in England and Paris, and if she 
found anything that suited her she'd get an option 
on it for Schliemann. The press agent must see to 
it that the public was kept informed as to her plans, 
real or imaginary. 

As Ollie had talked about the likelihood of his 
going abroad later on, with his wife, Beautial argued 
that she would stand more chance of seeing some- 
thing of him if she went too. She had always been 
crazy to see Paris, and how perfect it would be if 
he could make arrangements so as to join her there. 

Ollie rather humored the idea, in a non-committal 
way. He was quite willing to have her go. He had 
had about enough of her, for the time being. 
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BeautiaPs steamer was scheduled to safl at eight 
o'clock in the morning, and as both she and OlHe 
disliked early rising it was decided she should go on 
board the night before. The WesterveJt family 
being large stockholders in the transatlantic com- 
pany, Ollie had, as a matter of course, secured for 
her a choice cabin suite on the upper deck. 

As the time of separation approached Beautial 
grew extravagantly tender and sentimental. The 
last evening, of course, she must spend alone with 
Ollie, and to make the occasion memorable, he took 
her out into the country, in his racing car, for dinner. 
They dined at a dainty little inn on the roadside 
near Yonkers, then raced about in the car for hours 
in the moonKght. 

It was after midnight when they got down to the 
steamer and made their way to Beautial's cabin. 
Then they began drinking farewells in champagne, 
and grew fonder and more loving. 

When the warning gong resounded over the 
steamer at 8.15 in the morning Ollie and Beautial 
were sleeping so soundly that they heeded it not. 

The steamer swung out from her wharf, passed 
down the Bay and out the channel, and was approach- 
ing Sandy Hook when Beautial awoke with a start 
and roused Ollie. 

He held a hurried consultation with the captain, 
and was eventually put off in the pilot boat. Late 
that night he got back to New York. 



CHAPTER XXni 

A FEE8H STAB.T SOCIETY UFB IN NEW YORK 

As Margaret's health was restored her melan- 
cholia gradually lifted, a spirit of hopefulness and 
courage took its place, and she ceased to be an in- 
valid. 

She and Ollie went abroad in May, and carried 
out their honeymoon plan of an automobile tour, 
which had been interrupted by Mr. Westervelt's ill- 
ness. The Frothinghams joined them, and they 
had a simple, delightful time. They spent a couple 
of days with Cynthia at the Calabri palace in North- 
em Italy, and at nearly every place of importance 
where they stopped they found friends and acquaint- 
ances^ 

Ollie's new touring car was a marvel of speed and 
beauty. He ran it himself, raced it continually at 
a break-neck pace, and seemed never to tire of the 
excitement. They had several accidents, innumer- 
able hair-breadth escapes, and twice they were ar- 
rested. On one or two occasions Margaret attempted 
to reason with Ollie about his recklessness, but it 
did no good. That was the whole fun of the game, 
from his point of view. She was forced to accept 
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it, and as time wore on she got used to it and re- 
signed herself to thrill at the risks, as they came, 
without protest. 

All through the trip Ollie was bubbling over with 
good health and good spirits. He was kind and con- 
siderate, in most things, and boyishly affectionate. 
The only trouble came when he got drinking too 
much. This happened on several occasions, and each 
time Margaret shuddered and suffered, and hope 
died in her heart. 

They stopped at Monte Carlo again on their way 
to Italy, but the dead season had already begun, and 
the sparkle and bloom of the previous occasion were 
lacking. Ollie played two sessions at the tables and 
lost considerably, but he was quite willing to proceed 
with their journey on the second day. At Aix they 
made a longer stay, — n-early a week, — and Ollie 
created a mild, sensation by his plunging play at 
baccarat. Three nights running he outbid all 
comers for the bank, and won huge sums of money. 
Then he got drunk, and became mixed up in a dis- 
graceful row. 

They ended their tour in Paris, where they re- 
mained for a couple of weeks, to allow Margaret to 
get clothes. She spent a good-sized fortune on them 
and reveled in the sensation of unchecked extrava- 
gance. Paquin, Doucet, Gnmwaldt, and other re- 
nowned establishments simply bowed before her as 
if she were a queen. Nothing was good enough for 
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her. The heads of the houses danced attendance in 
person, and had special fabrics of priceless rarity 
brought forth from the inner temples of their art, in 
their efforts to evolve unique creations worthy of so 
distinguished a customer as Madame Westervelt. 
GoVns, wraps, furs, laces, hats, lingerie, all sorts of 
apparel and adornment that a leader of fashion 
could find occasion for, — ^the finest that the cunning 
of man could produce or money could buy, — came 
heaping in upon her for a final glance of approval, 
then to be packed away in countless monster trunks. 

They returned to America in September and 
opened the house in Newport for the tag-end of the 
season. Ollie's mother, who had joined them in Eng- 
land, came back with them and helped Margaret to 
organize the household. 

The period of mourning was over now, but they 
did comparatively little entertaining at Newport. 
A few house parties and unpretentious dinners for 
their intimate friends, that was all. 

Margaret was obliged to go back and forth to 
New York every few days for consultation with the 
decorators, furnishers, and contractors who were at 
work on the town house. It had never been oc- 
cupied yet, and there were niunerous alterations of 
detail and schemes of decorations to be carried out — 
with some whims and fancies and new wrinkles sug- 
gested by Ollie — ^before they were ready to move in. 
The house was a beautiful and imposing edifice, built 
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of white marble and covering half a block opposite 
the Park. It was a modifiecl reproduction of a 
famous chateau in Southern France, exquisitely 
simple and harmonious in design. The building and 
furnishing of it had been a hobby of Mr. Wester- 
velt's later years, and it was filled with priceless 
objects gathered by experts from all comers of tiie 
world. 

The French reception-room, to the right of the 
main hall as you entered, was Margaret's especial 
delight. It was paneled in white wood, with delicate 
gilt boiseries from a ducal palace in Touraine. The 
mantel, from the same palace, was a marvel of grace- 
ful simplicity, in sculptured white marble inlaid with 
gold. The two consoles and the twelve pieces of 
funiture, tapestry and gilt, were purest Louis XVI., 
from the workshop of Marie Antoinette's most dis- 
tinguished upholsterer. On the mantel was a clock 
of the same period, a gem of beauty, in sculptured 
ormolu, with marble figures, flanked by two groups 
of Sevres porcelain of unsurpassed quality. There 
was a large gilt fire-screen with four wooden panels, 
each bearing an original pastoral painting by Wat- 
teau. On the walls were two allegorical pictures 
by Boucher, one over each door, four dainty ladies 
by Nattier, and four pastorals by Fragonard. The 
ceiling decorations by Coypel had been transported 
entire from a demolished chateau near Lyons, and 
were as perfect of their kind as the rest. 
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There was nothing else in the room but the rugs 
and the tapestry curtains and four appliques to 
hold the candelabra. These latter were a dream of 
beauty. Each represented a pair of laughing 
cupids, about a foot and a half high, rising out of a 
shield and holding up sconces in their dimpled arms. 
They were hammered and sculptured out of brass by 
a great artist of the Louis XVI. period, and Mr. 
Westervelt, who had paid $160,000 for the four, was 
assured that he had secured a great bargain. 

One of the magazines had published an article on 
interior decoration, in which this room was men- 
tioned. The writer estimated that its relatively un- 
pretentious furnishings had cost not less than a 
million, and could not be duplicated at any price. 

Other parts of the house were almost as fine in 
their way — ^the music-room, with huge decorative 
paintings by Rubens; the hall with its series of 
Persian prayer rugs covering the walls and its collec- 
tion of ancient armor; the drawing-room, with its 
Colonial furniture and Chinese porcelains; the col- 
ored prints in the library ; the Rembrandts and Van 
Dycks in the dining-room; and the array of old 
English masters in the sitting-room upstairs. 

On the other hand there were a number of things 
about the house which seemed to Margaret cold, stiff, 
and hideously unattractive. The color-scheme and 
decorations in her bedroom and boudoir set her teeth 
on edge; the sitting-room, for all its old masters, 
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was as set and cheerless as a morgue ; there was only 
one bathroom in common for her room and Ollie's, 
and not half enough closet space in the dressing- 
rooms. The best part of the conservatory was tak^ 
up by -a pretentious and noisy fountain, which 
neither Ollie nor she could abide. Ollie wanted tele- 
phones, electric clocks, and thermostats installed in 
all the bedrooms and a new heating system in the 
bathrooms, such as he had had in his apartments at 
the Plaza. There were dozens of other details which 
needed personal direction, not to mention the servant 
problem, with its never-ending complications. 

Most of the work had been ordered and started be- 
fore they went abroad, and workmen had been in the 
house, on and off, all summer. Notwithstanding 
this, two full months were required, after their re- 
turn, for the last finishing touches. They spent the 
month of October with Mrs. Westervelt at Rhine- 
town, and the day after election they came to New 
York and settled themselves in their new home for 
the winter. Margaret had something of the feel- 
ing of a person who has just waked up from a long 
and shuddering nightmare. Her honeymoon experi- 
ences in Paris and Monte Carlo, Mr. Westervelt's 
illness and death, the coming of her baby and the 
tragic despair of its loss, followed by her own ter- 
rible illness and that long dark period of brooding 
melancholia, when she saw little or nothing of her 
husband and hadn't spirit enough to care about any- 
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thing* — all this was the nightmare. She could look 
back at it now, in the light of sane intelligence. 
Her life was not ended, but only begun, and all 
hope of happiness had not gone from the world. A 
new life was before her, a big, full Ufe, with her 
husband at her side. They were only on the thresh- 
old of it as yet, and all might still work out for the 
best. 

A little of tlte bloom had been taken from her il- 
lusions of the ideal, that was true. She realized 
now that OUie would never become quite the kind of 
man she had dreamed about making him. His faults 
and his weaknesses were obviously there, and her in- 
fluence was not enough to check them. It seemed 
likely, too, that something was lacking in their love, 
and would be forever lacking. They never could 
get together in any real and deep understanding 
of each other, any true communion of thoughts and 
views and feelings. That was surely a part of love, 
that natural yearning of every creature for a mate 
— someone who could see things as you do and share 
your most secret sentiments and impressions and be 
your confidant in everything. That ideal state 
would never be between Ollie and her. She had 
tried, again and again, to make him see, or see with 
him, when delicate shades of feeling were concerned, 
and instead of getting together they always ended 
up by getting mutually irritated and further apart 
in understanding. 
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At the same time she had grown older, wiser, and 
more tolerant. She no longer expected or asked for 
everything. She could be satisfied with less and 
make the most of her share of happiness. She could 
be patient, gentle, and loving with Ollie and do her 
best to please him, without exacting any more than 
he was able to give in return. 

They had been married for two years, but they 
had had no chance yet to get used to living together 
in their own home. That ought to make a great dif- 
ference. If Ollie would only steady down a little 
and get interested in business, there was no telling 
how much the future might have in store for them. 

Such was Margaret's state of mind as they settled 
in their New York home. 

Society life in New York, however, as practiced 
in the highest circles, is concerned with nothing less 
than it is with the drawing of husbands and wives 
together or the fostering of happy homes. 

In the course of a month your husband has more 
conversation and companionship with any one of a 
dozen women in your set than he has with you, and 
you exchange more thoughts with a dozen men than 
you do with your husband. If you go to a dinner 
party you and he are separated at the door and 
seated at distant parts of a big table, very likely out 
of sight as well as hearing. If there is bridge in 
the evening, you are always placed at different 
tables, often in different rooms. If the party is go- 
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ing to the play after dinner, you go in separate 
carriages and your seats are far apart. There is a 
bite of supper at Cherry's afterward; again you are 
divided, and divided you stay until long after mid- 
night. Then when you get into your motor car to 
be whisked home, if your husband is as weary as you, 
and has had his usual number of drinks, you both 
sink back on the cushions, with eyes half-closed, and 
have no wish to say a word. Your maid is waiting 
to put you to bed; she makes as much haste as she 
can, because you have a long and fatiguing day be- 
fore you on the morrow, and you are completely 
exhausted. 

If your husband is in business he is usually up 
and out of the house before you wake. He knows 
you need all the sleep you can get, and doesn't think 
of disturbing you. If he happens to be a gentle- 
man of leisure, with no early engagement, you may 
be up before him. There is a " Musical Morning '* 
at the Waldorf, with Caruso and Tetrazzini, at 
eleven o'clock, and before that you positively must 
stop at Tiffany's and select a wedding present for 
Nora Pendleton. There are half a dozen other 
things you ought to attend to, if you can possibly 
manage to squeeze them in before eleven — it is the 
only chance you will have. By the time you have 
been waked and had your coffee and rolls in bed and 
glanced over your mail and given a few instructions 
to your secretary and housekeeper, and been bathed 
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and rubbed and had your hair done and made an 
elaborate toilette, you find yourself behindhand for 
everything, with a mad rush ahead of you for the 
rest of the day. You hurry down to the throbbing 
automobile and off you go. It matters little whether 
your husband be in or out, still sleeping, or awake 
and breakfasting. There is not a minute to spare 
now for even a " good-morning.*' 

After the " musical morning " you have had to 
choose between several luncheon invitations — *^ hen 
parties," with bridge afterwards, of course. It is 
five o'clock before you know it, and you tear your- 
self away and hurry home in the car to change your 
gown. Out of a dozen invitations which you have 
for the afternoon — ^teas, receptions, charity enter- 
tainments of one sort or another — ^there are two or 
three where, for family or social reasons, it is posi- 
tively necessary for you to put in an appearance. 

It is nearly seven o'dodc when you get home again. 
To-night is opera night, and you have asked the 
Reggie Pierreponts and the Bertie Fairfaxes to dine 
with you and sit in your box. Dinner is early,— 
at seven thirty, — and there is barely time for you to 
^et out of your afternoon costume and into your 
jewels and gorgeousness. Your husband hasn't 
come in yet, and while you are dressing a message 
is brought from the 'phone : " Mr. Westervelt will 
not be home to dinner ; he has been detained by some- 
thing or other; he will try to join you later." The 
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opera bores him, you know that — especially Ger- 
man opera, and to-night it is " Tannhauser." You 
can't altogether blame him — and with the Pierre- 
ponts and Fairfaxes, it doesn't matter. 

You go to the opera, and all through the evening 
various men of your acquaintance flit in and out and 
endeavor to amuse and interest you. The latest 
news, gossip, and scandal of the smart set is kept 
buzzing in your ears; they nearly all pay you 
bluntly intimate compliments about your gown and 
appearance; while two of the most spoiled and con- 
ceited society men carry their impertinence still 
further. Harry Webb tells you a vulgar, nasty 
story, which makes you flush and wince with em- 
barrassment, and during the long love duo in the 
second act a horrid old multimillionaire, head of a 
great banking house, who has had too much cham- 
pagne, leans over you, closer and closer, till his arm 
presses yours and he whispers maudlin gibberish in- 
tended for sentiment. 

It is nearly midnight, and no sign of Ollie. That 
was to be expected. Your head is splitting, but 
Mrs. Reggie insists on a bite at Cherry's; she is 
" nearly famishing — for want of stimulant ! " You 
don't wish to appear disagreeable, especially as she 
is a family cousin and might take it ill. She has 
asked Larry Frothingham to come along, on your 
account. 

Again you reach home after two o'clock. On 
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your way to your room you jxass Ollie's door — he is 
still out. Celeste bathes your aching head with 
cologne before you sink into bed. 

You haven't laid eyes on your husband all day, 
and the day before you didn't exchange a dozen 
words. It's been you don't know how long since 
you've had a chance for anything like a real talk 
together. 

To-morrow night is the Frelinghuysens' big ball 
— and you're dining with the Willie Mortimers. 
You'll be with Ollie in the car on the way to dinner, 
' — for two minutes, at least, and again at four or 
five in the morning on the way home from tiie ball. 
The rest of to-morrow is just as full of engagements 
as to-day was, and the day after will be as bad, or 
worse. You haven't had time to read even a news- 
paper for a week, and you haven't written your 
mother and father since they arrived in California, 
and there's Cynthia^s long letter still unanswered, 
and all those things she asked you to do for her; 
and a dozen — ^fifty — other things that have been 
pushed off, piling up, and must be got at, as soon 
as the first breathing-space comes. 

Under such conditions, with the best intentions in 
the world there was no way for Margaret to have 
any great share in her husband's life. She had only 
the vaguest and most superficial notion of what he 
was doing, where he went, whom he saw, or what was 
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in his mind. For all she knew he might have de- 
veloped a genius for finance and become a vital 
factor in the great enterprises with which the family 
name was identified — or he might not have set foot 
in a business office for weeks, even to attend a di- 
rectors' meeting. 

Sometimes she caught a glimpse of OlKe's secre- 
tary, Mr. Totten. He came to the house nearly 
every morning, and waited in the library. On one 
occasion, when she had learned that Ollie was awake 
and breakfasting, she slipped on her wrapper and 
went to his room, to consult him about some invita- 
tions. He called out " come in," in answer to her 
knock, but when she opened the door she found Mr. 
Totten there, seated by the bedside, with a mass of 
correspondence and documents. Ollie was lying 
propped up on his pillows, looking blear-eyed and 
drowsy, with his breakfast tray before him, an egg 
and spoon in his hand. She drew back, with an 
exclamation, and called to him through the door to 
stop and see her for a minute before he went out. 

He came to her room about an hour later, in a 
great hurry. He was late for an appointment — an 
important meeting. She also was late for her 
morning engagements, so they started downstairs 
together and settled the question of invitations on 
the way. At the curb two motors were waiting, his 
and hers, with Mr. Totten standing beside the 
former, bundle of papers in hand ; a footman at the 
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door of hers. Celeste and another footman following 
behind. OlUe jumped in, Mr. Totten hopped in be- 
side him, and with a bump and a buzz they were off 
on their way down the avenue. A minute later she 
was tucked in, with wraps, muff, bag, flowers, smell- 
ing salts, gimcracks, and started down in the wake 
of the other car, which was already out of sight. 

There was really no time for Ollie to talk over his 
affairs with her, and no reason for doing so. The 
questions involved in the care and handling of mil- 
lions were entirely beyond her. There was no use 
in a woman's attempting to get mixed up in them. 
Bond issues, underwritings, flotations, mergers, syn- 
dicates, reorganizations, and all the other jargon 
of high finance were things entirely apart from her 
experience and understanding. There was nothing 
to be talked over between husband and wife when 
they chanced to have half an hour together. It was 
a fine big game for Ollie to play — all she hoped was 
that he would take to it with interest and make a 
commanding success. 

So her married life was shaped for her. She took 
it as it came, and tried to make the most of it. It 
was brilliant, breathless, frequently exciting, some- 
times amusing, sometimes irritating, and very ex- 
hausting in the long run. She was accepted, with- 
out question, as a leader in the most exclusive and 
fashionable set of New York. She was petted, 
courted, sought after by the best people and bowed 
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down to wherever she went, as a reigning princess of 
the house of Westervelt. She entertained frequently 
and lavishly, and her "fantasy ball" in February 
was the most distinguished social event of the season. 
Her beauty, charm, graciousness, and lack of snob- 
bery were universally recognized and admired. She 
was all that could be asked or expected of her, as 
Ollie Westervelt's wife. 

She and Ollie got on beautifully together, so 
everybody said. They saw very little of each other, 
it is true, and had little or nothing in common. 
That could hardly be otherwise. It applied to 
nearly all the young couples in their set. They had 
no scenes or serious disagreements, and there was 
less and less friction and irritation between them, 
as they got adjusted to each other's ways. 

There were plenty of reasons to consider it a first- 
rate match. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

BUSINESS INTERESTS OF A YOUNG MTLUONAIBE 

One of the first " business " affairs to arouse any 
real interest on the part of Ollie was a speculative 
venture in securities on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. He was led into it by Greneral Whitman 
and Harry Frelinghuysen. General Whitman was 
an aristocratic old clubman and epicure whom Ollie 
had met frequently over the card-tables and else- 
where in society ; Harry Frelinghuysen was an older 
brother of OUie's classmate, Stanley, and a partner 
in the firm of -Flagg & Crews, one of the biggest 
houses on the street. These two had been persuaded 
by a shrewd Western operator named Blake, to join 
with him in the formation of a pool or syndicate to 
deal in the securities of the C. B. & W., a secondary 
railroad system of the Middle West. 

The stock and bonds of this road had been getting 
active and weak, and rumors were afloat of unfavor- 
able developments, with the possibility of a receiver- 
ship. Blake, however, in some mysterious way had 
acquired a few scraps of information which enabled 
him, by putting two and two together, to arrive at 
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the conclusion that one of the great raUroad inter- 
ests needed the C. B. & W., and had undertaken to 
purchase control. They were depressing the stock 
and spreading rumors as a preliminary maneuver, in 
order to frighten out holders. Later on, when every- 
body was trying to sell, they would quietly buy up 
what they wanted at bargain prices. 

If Blake's reasoning were correct, a lot of money 
was to be made by anticipating the big interests and 
buying in as much stock as possible on the decline. 
This would prevent the interests from acquiring con- 
trol in the market, and eventually they would be 
obliged to make an offer, at handsome figures, to 
the people who held the key to the situation. 

Such was the purpose of Blake's secret pool. 
OUie met Blake through the General and Harry 
Frelinghuysen, and decided to " go in.'* It was 
exactly the sort of game that appealed to him most, 
and the stakes were high enough to keep him ab- 
sorbed. He got into the habit of going downtown 
nearly every morning and sitting in a private office 
at Flagg & Crews, whence Blake directed the cam- 
paign. This room, large and luxurious, was equipped 
with different kinds of tickers, a series of special 
telephones communicating directly with various other 
brokers' offices and the floor of the Exchange, and 
two or three trusted and discreet employees, alert to 
carry out instructions. No one was admitted to the 
room but the five members of the syndicate, the fifth 
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one being a man named Crane, a lifdiong crony of 
Blake's and, like him, a genial, self-made millionaire 
and daring speculator. 

Blake, Frelinghuysen, and Crane were there, as a 
matter of course, every morning, before the market 
opened. A little later the General and Ollie would 
float in. Frequently Ollie stopped for the General 
at the club, and they came down town together in 
the motor. A choice luncheon, with . champagne, 
was served in the room every day by a near-by 
caterer, and at any and all times cocktails and drinks 
were to be had at a minute's notice. 

Sometimes before or after luncheon, if the ticker 
Vas not furnishing suflBcient excitement, they would 
sit down to a rubber of bridge. Blake usually took 
no hand in this — ^he had to keep close watch on the 
market and be ready for quick manipulation of 
orders at any moment. He would stroll about in- 
cessantly, with easy, cheerful restlessness, his hands 
in his pockets, a big cigar in his mouth, pausing at 
one ticker or the other, looking up to receive the 
constant reports and messages which were coming 
over the 'phones from a dozen different sources and 
submitted to him on slips of paper by the silent 
clerks, — ^then coming over to the bridge table and 
watching the play of a hand, standing behind hi» old 
friend Crane, whom he chaffed incessantly. 

The stakes at the table were nominally a dollar a 
point, but Blake always took one or two extras 
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against Cran£, on the outside, and frequently the 
others would pile on extras, till the points, on some 
occasions, got up as high as eight or ten dollars. 
They were all good players, and got lots of fun 
out of it. Once, after luncheon, Blake sat down for 
a rubber, in Frelinghuysen's place, with the Gkneral 
as partner. He suggested ten extras with Crane, 
who nodded, then turned to Ollie and took ten extras 
more with him. Ollie and Crane won the rubber in 
two hands, with a spade make between. One was 
a grand slam and a hundred aces, at no trumps ; the 
other, five honors in one hand in hearts. This netted 
Ollie and Crane over five thousand dollars apiece, 
while Blake lost over ten. The joke was on him^ 
and after swearing at Crane good-naturedly, he 
roared with laughter. 

The syndicate operations in C. B. & W. extended 
over a period of about three months. In the first 
two weeks the stock fell twenty points. The un- 
settled rumors persisted, and ominous predictions as 
to the road's future began appearing in the financial 
columns of the newspapers, with analytical data. 
Vast quantities of the stock kept coming out on the 
ticker every day at declining prices. The news- 
papers referred to this as " heavy liquidation by in- 
siders, who had advance knowledge of impending dif- 
ficulties.'* On a certain day, without warning and 
without explanation, the leading banks refused to 
accept the stock any longer as collateral for loans. 
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That morning the stock broke eight points in two 
hours. Then a " tip " was whispered about that at 
the next directors' meeting, the following week, a 
report was to be submitted, practically acknowledg- 
ing the road's insolvency and advising a drastic 
reorganization. The professional tipsters declared 
that developments would show the present common 
stock to be practically worthless, and advised their 
clients to sell it " short,*' fearlessly, for big profits. 

The syndicate had bought, so far, about two hun- 
dred thousand shares of this stock, and with each 
fresh break in the price Blake's telephones distrib- 
uted orders to buy more and more. A haunting 
suspicion came over OUie that Blake had made a 
mistake in his calculations. But the genial West- 
erner never wavered. He insisted that the big in- 
terests were resorting to exactly the tactics he had 
expected. They were using all their power to 
make the stock look weak, but were accumulating it 
steadily. 

There was nothing that Ollie could do about it, in 
any case. He had gone into the game with the 
others — ^they must stand firm and see it through. 
The situation was a nervous and exciting one, and 
until something was settled one way or the other he 
couldn't bear to be away from the private office, 
with its tickers and telei)hones. 

Just when the affairs of the railroad appeared to. 
be as bad as possible, the stock began to bob about 
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feverishly, with enormous transactions, then it 
started to go up as rapidly as it had come down. 

" Ah, ha ! " cried Blake, from the ticker, as three 
or four telephones started ringing at once and mes- 
sage after message was rushed over to him, in quick 
succession. " What did I tell you? The shorts are 
getting frightened! They're trying to cover! Ten 
thousand at 46; five thousand at 46i; five thousand 
at 47 ; two thousand at 48 ! *' 

The bridge game was adjourned, and all the mem- 
bers of the syndicate jimiped up to crowd about the 
ticker. Blake, meanwhile, was distributing buying 
orders to his clerks at the telephones, as fast as they 
could take them. 

That day and the next and next C. B. & W. kept 
going up by leaps and bounds, and he kept buying 
for the syndicate on the way up, as heavily as he 
had bought on the decline. In a week the stock had 
regained all the ground lost in the previous month. 
After that transactions dwindled rapidly; there was 
practically no more stock for sale. 

When the smoke cleared away it was found, as 
Blake had planned, that his syndicate held the key 
to the situation. One of the greatest banking 
houses in the country opened negotiations with him 
for the purchase of all his C. B. & W. securities, and 
he named his price. 

OUie's share of the profits was over a million; 
Blake's was twice that. 
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One result of this venture was that Ollie became 
keenly interested in stock market operations. He 
had always a liking for games of eveiy sort, the 
gambling instinct was strong within him. This was 
the biggest, most complex, and most fascinating 
game of all, and he took to it as a duck takes to 
water. Like all the other young men of his set, he 
bad taken " flyers '' in the stock market before, but 
this association with Blake opened hi<s eyes to the 
possibilities of going at the game in a deep and sys- 
tematic way. 

Another result was that it inspired him with great 
respect for Blake and Crane. Notwithstanding their 
lack of polish and social standing, he regarded them 
as " the real thing " from a business standpoint. He 
was ready and anxious to stand in with them on 
other deals of a similar kind. Blake and Crane were 
glad to have him. In addition to his money, his 
name and the family interests and connections in 
railroad circles and the world of finance might prove 
of great value in the carrying out of various schemes. 
Moreover, both Blake and Crane had taken a per- 
sonal fancy to Ollie. They thought him a fine young 
blood and a good sport. 

Thus, after the coup in C. B. & W. Ollie contrived 
to spend a good part of his time in the private oflice 
of Flagg & Crews. If matters of importance de- 
veloped at any of the directors' meetings which he 
attended he immediately notified Blake and took 
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counsel with him as to the possible bearing on the 
securities market. Also if anything seemed to have 
merit, among the countless propositions which came 
to him every day and were sifted out by his secre- 
tary, Totten, he usually talked them over with Blake 
and offered him a participation. 

Blake, on his side, always gave Ollie the benefit 
of his market information, and allowed him to know 
what stocks he and Crane were buying or selling. 
While waiting for some bold and comprehensive plans 
of Blake's to develop, this daily game of inside in- 
formation and quick speculation was enough to fur- 
nish Ollie with occupation and excitement. He 
bought and sold stocks in large quantities, and his 
interest in the " trend of the market *' frequently 
assumed the proportions of fifty or a hundred thou- 
sand shares. 

This did not prevent him from enjoying an occa- 
sional " go '' at Crawfield's roulette wheel. One 
opera night, after a very long and wet poker game, 
he staggered into the gambling^house, with Ned 
Pierrepont, called for five thousand dollars' worth of 
chips and began playing maximums on 4«, 14, and 24. 
A bottle of champagne was brought to him as he 
played, and soon he had to have more chips. He 
had no clear recollection of what happened after 
that. 

He awoke next morning about noon, to find him- 
self in a strange bed, in one of Crawfield's hand- 
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somely appointed bedrooms. After breakfast had 
been brought to him there, Crawfield himself ap- 
peared and informed him, with suave sympathy, that 
he had been very drunk and very unlucky the night 
before. 

"You lost a hundred thousand, Mr. W. You 
wanted to go on and lose more, but you wasn't in no 
condition to know what you was doin', and I thought 
it was only square to call a halt on you and see you 
put to bed. You can go as far as you like in this 
house, any time you want, — you're good for any 
amount, I know, — ^but I don't care to take a man's 
money when he don't know what he's doin' ! " 

A servant had to be sent up to Ollie's house to 
bring him a change of clothes before he could go 
home. Before going home he gave Crawfield a check 
for one hundred thousand dollars. 

On another occasion, later on, the same thing hap- 
pened to him. Similar experiences also occurred to 
other youths of the gilded way, and the suspicion 
was entertained in some quarters that Crawfield was 
not above putting some sort of drug in the wine he 
served, when conditions were favorable, then fixing 
the amount of his victim's losses arbitrarily at a 
figure which he considered " about right." 

No such suspicion, however, was entertained by 
Ollie at this time. He took his medicine like a man, 
and considered the incident merely in the light of an 
unpleasant contretemps. 



CHAPTER XXV 

MBS. WII«LIE TATE 

Mrs. Willie Tate was a very charming creature. 
No man who saw her could fail for a moment to 
recognize the fact. She had big, soulful brown eyes 
that made you think of a deer. Her mouth was 
rather wide, with just a suggestion of little dimples 
at the comers, with pearly white teeth and red lips 
— luscious and luring, deliriously ripe for passionate, 
clinging kisses. 

She was dainty and extremely smart-looking, with 
beautiful little feet and hands. Her figure was well- 
rounded, with soft, full curves, unmistakably appar- 
ent beneath her garments, and now and then, in spite 
of her grace and elegance, there was something in 
the movements of her body sinuously suggestive of 
the tiger or the cat. She had wavy dark hair, always 
arranged with scrupulous neatness and style, a small, 
straight nose, and tiny, shell-like ears. She looked 
about thirty or thirty-two, — ^in the very prime of 
her womanhood. 

She came originally from Tennessee, where she 
was reported to have been a tremendous belle before 
her marriage. Littk Mrs. Winthrop, who also came 
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from Tennessee, told extravagant tales about Mrs. 
Willie's girlhood. According to her, at least half 
the young bloods of the most aristocratic families 
in the South had flocked to Mrs. Willie's shrine and 
bowed down in worship of her. Once, at Hot 
Springs, she had received thirty-two proposals of 
marriage in two weeks! Mrs. Winthrop had been 
there herself at the time, and could solemnly vouch 
for the accuracy of her statement. Imagine the 
sensation when this wonderful belle eloped suddenly 
with Willie Tate! The news wrought havoc and 
despair in countless manly bosoms, and a splendid 
young fellow of the very best connections actually 
blew his brains out the following day ! Willie Tate 
had been very wealthy at that time, — ^he was con- 
siderably older than Mrs. Willie and had always had 
the reputation of being rather wild and dissipated, 
— that was why her family opposed the match. A 
few years later he had become heavily involved in 
cotton speculation and lost nearly everything. 

Little Mrs. Winthrop, the wife of Dr. Winthrop, 
a successful ear specialist, was socially ambitious, 
but in spite of her best efforts she never succeeded 
in getting further than the outer fringe of smart 
society. She subscribed to the right charities, had 
seats at the opera, went to musical mornings and 
other functions of the sort, rolled up and down the 
avenue in a motor car, bought hats and gowns at the 
most expensive millinery establishments, read Tittle 
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Tattle religiously, had all the gossip and scandal on 
her tongue's end and rubbed elbows with the real set 
wherever and whenever occasion offered. She had a 
bowing acquaintance with a few of them whom she 
had happened to meet on steamers or in other acci- 
dental ways, but it led to nothing. Ollie was one of 
those bowing acquaintances. 

As a matter of fact Mrs. Willie, in the old days, 
had never been much more to Mrs. Winthrop than a 
bowing acquaintance. They had not seen each other 
for years, and until quite recently Mrs. Willie had 
not even been aware of Mrs. Wlnthrop's married 
name. Then one mioming they happened across each 
other In a Fifth Avenue shop ; Mrs. Winthrop rushed 
forward with outstretched hand and greeted Mrs. 
Willie gushingly, as a long-lost friend. When she 
learned that Mrs. Willie was living in New York, 
she announced her Intention of calling on her that 
very afternoon, and, finding her kindly disposed, im- 
mediately invited her to dine. She asked the best 
people she knew to meet her, and made special efforts 
to give the occasion an air of ultra-smartness and 
distinction. . Mrs. Willie was treated as the guest of 
honor — a sort of social lioness. That night Mrs. 
Winthrop called her by her first name, Cora, and 
thereafter was constantly referring to her in conver- 
sation, singing her praises, and behaving toward her 
as an intimate, lifelong friend. 

Mrs. Willie accepted the advances and attentions 
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in a tolerant, airy way, without doing much to re- 
ciprocate. Her attitude toward New York society 
was charmingly frank and rather condescending. 
Her natural sphere, of course, was among the most 
exalted and exclusive families wherever she happened 
to be — in New York as elsewhere. The tone of her 
voice and manner of speaking left no doubt that the 
Reggie Pierreponts, Ollie Westervelts, Bertie Fair- 
faxes, Frothinghams, Frelinghuysens, et al. would be 
only too happy to welcome her into their fold. Un- 
fortunately poor Willie, her husband, had been goose 
enough to lose all his money, and they were at pres- 
ent ridiculously, shockingly poor. In addition to 
that Willie wasn't well enough to attend to his affairs, 
and they had kept running about for some time, to 
various sanitariums and rest-cures, abroad and at 
home, in search of health. Under the circumstances 
all thought of society was out of the question — ^she 
had simply resigned herself to dam Willie's socks, 
bake his bread, and drag out the rest of her exist- 
ence, in hiding, like a little nobody. 

This was Mrs. Willie's attitude. As a matter of 
fact her gowns were always in the latest and best 
style, she had an attractive little house on the upper 
East Side, and everything about her and her way 
of living was a model of superfine taste. 

Mrs. Willie was an exceptionally clever and re- 
sourceful woman. Through all the difficulties and 
obstacles which had beset her she kept her wits 
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and her courage, and never lost sight for a moment 
of what she was about. She had written, under a 
nom de plume, two novels of a decidedly spicy, not 
to say erotic, character, largely drawn from her own 
experiences. One of these had met with sensational 
success and had netted her quite a tidy sum. She 
was also writing, under another nom de plwme, a 
regular weekly letter, of a flippant, gossipy sort, for 
a society journal, which paid her well for it. 

While living abroad she had at difi^erent times had 
liaisons with two personages of high rank — one a 
cabinet minister and the other a youthful scion of a 
great ducal house. Each had made her the recipient 
of many handsome gifts and material benefits. 

Her latest afi^air in Europe, which culminated at 
Aix, had brought her to the verge of very unpleas- 
ant notoriety and scandal. By quick use of wits and 
nerve she had just managed to save the situation. 
Without a moment's delay she mysteriously disap- 
peared from the storm center, leaving a wildly in- 
fatuated lover without any inkling of her where- 
abouts; appeared before her husband in the sani- 
tarium where he was finishing a cure; invented a 
plausible excuse for dragging him away, and within 
forty-eight hours was safely and respectably en- 
sconced on a transatlantic liner bound for America. 

Her feeling for her husband had something touch- 
ing about it. He had been for years a dipsomaniac 
and drug fiend, of no value or use to anybody, in- 
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eluding hiiDJself. He still had the appearance of a 
gentleman and man of the world, and was still able 
to make conversation in a drawing-room, in an agree- 
able slightly dazed way. His mind was almost gone, 
and he looked up to Mrs. Willie with docility and 
gratitude, as the guiding light and sustaining force 
of his existence. He obeyed her wishes, agreed with 
her views in everything, and fetched and carried for 
her, as a matter of course. Other women, in her 
place, would have cast him off years ago, and aban- 
doned him to his fate. Mrs. Willie remembered the 
dashing cavalier who had married her, carried her 
off her feet, and given her his all. There was no one 
for him to depend on now but her, and the motherly 
instinct within her found satisfaction in caring for 
him, seeing him well-dressed and doctored, with good 
things to eat. He was really nothing more to her 
than a memory — a harmless, well-meaning memory, 
entitled to pity and kindness. 

OUie Westervelt met Mrs. Willie Tate for the first 
time at Aix-les-Bains. She made a decided impres- 
sion on him. He was presented to her one afternoon 
at the Casino by a foreign friend. They had only a 
few minutes' chat together and exchanged a few 
commonplace remarks, but there was something 
about her — ^her beauty, her smartness, the curves of 
her figure and a look in the eyes — ^that thrilled and 
stirred him to a quite unusual degree. Her manner 
toward him — easy, bright, charming, thoroughly 
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proper — ^had, nievertheless, just the faintest under- 
tone of encouragement. It seemed as if there were 
a surcharge of electricity between them, a spontane- 
ous affinity of temperaments, vague and unaccount- 
able, but distinctly palpable, notwithstanding. He 
had had similar sensations before with other women, 
but never to the same extent. 

If he had been alone at Aix, — ^without his wife and 
the Frothinghams, — or if he had been going to stay 
there for any length of time, he would surely have 
followed up this chance acquaintance with Mrs. Tate. 
His impulse was strongly that way. As it turned 
out, however, no further opportunity presented itself. 
He got only one more passing glimpse of her. She 
was alone, in a very smart-looking victoria; he was 
taking a spin in the motor, with Margaret beside 
him. Mrs. Tate recognized him with a gracious 
smile and nod, and he experienced a faint echo of 
his previous thrills. 

" Who was that woman? *' asked Margaret. 

" I met her yesterday at the Casino." 

" Is she a foreigner? *' 

" No — ^American. She has a villa here." 

"What's her name?" 

" Mrs. Tate." 

" Um ! She's rather good-looking." 

" Very.*' 

When OUie spoke about Mrs. Tate to Comte du 
Mailly, who had presented him, the Frenchman an- 
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swered with a look of understanding and an expres- 
sive shrug. 

^^ Ah, ha, you are ctdbutS also ! I do not wonder. 
She is simply exqtUse! Every man who meets her 
wants to make love ! I am like the rest ! But I fear 
it is no use." 

Mrs. Tate, he said, had come to Aix only recently ; 
she had taken a charming villa and lived there quite 
alone. Like all American women, she had a husband 
somewhere, and appeared to be rich. There was a 
rumor that a certain exalted personage was madly in 
love with her and had followed her about all over 
Europe. This personage was expected at Aix the 
following week — that was certain. Such an affair 
was conceivable; anyone might commit follies for a 
charming woman like that. 

The second night following, Ollie had gotten 
drunk, been mixed up in a row, and his party left 
Aix sooner than they had expected. 

Several months later Ollie had the surprise of see- 
ing Mrs. Tate again — in New York. The occasion 
was the first night of Maude Adams in a new play at 
the Empire Theater. Ollie and his wife were there 
in a party given by the Fairfaxes. Mrs. Willie and 
her husband were with Dr. and Mrs. Winthrop. She 
was across the aisle from Ollie's party, two rows 
behind. He caught a side glimpse of her as he came 
in, and half-recognized her. But the curtain was 
already up, the house in semi-obscurity, and he 
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thought he must be mistaken. When he turned to 
look, after being seated, he found little Mrs. Win- 
throp in the way, leaning forward and staring, then 
bowing at him as soon as she succeeded in catching 
his eye. A few minutes later he turned to look again 
and, sure enough, it was the beauty from Aix ! She 
was charmingly gowned and just as stunning as he 
remembered her. In some mysterious way she seemed 
to feel his gaze upon her, turned softly toward him 
and their eyes met. A smile of amusement, slow and 
friendly, lighted her face, as she acknowledged his 
surprised recognition with an almost imperceptible 
nod. 

Again OUie felt the thrill and stir of a current 
between them. There was something about her — 
it came to him instinctively — she was a woman he 
would like to possess. 

Half a dozen times during the performance he 
turned and kept his eyes upon her, until he was re- 
warded with a look in return, which invariably melted 
slowly into a smile of friendly amusement. 

It was encouraging, almost inviting. He fell to 
thinking and wondering. What was she doing in 
New York? How long would she be there? How 
and where was he to meet her? What sort of a 
person was she? The Winthrops were rather ordi- 
nary — quite beyond the pale of his set, but thor^ 
oughly respectable. — Could that be her husband 
with her? 
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A few days later, among the morning mail which 
Totten brought up from the office, was a note in 
feminine handwriting, on heavy, crisp linai, of a 
stylish kind. Its place was at the bottom of a pile of 
business correspondenoe which Totten had already 
read and sorted and now referred to methodically, 
with brief comment, at Ollie's bedside. 

Ollie, as usual, ate his toast and egg and sipped 
his coffee, nodding approval, asking a question, giv- 
ing an occasional instruction, as the proceeding went 
on. When Totten came to the bottom of the pile 
he paused, lifted up the square, stylish envelope, and 
smiled faintly as he allowed his eye to dwell upon it. 
Then without a word he handed it over to Ollie, 
resumed his seat, and looked at the floor, the smile 
still lingering. 

Ollie, slightly mystified, took out the note, opened 
it, glanced over it, then, with quickened interest, 
read it through carefully. He stared at the letter 
a moment, and looked into space with an expression 
of puzzled wonderment. 

" That's all, Totten, for the present," he said, 
coming back abruptly to business. " I've got to be 
at the automobile club at eleven, to arrange about 
that race, and there's a directors' meeting of the 
N. H. R. at twelve. If there's anything important, 
you can reach me up to three at Flagg & Crews." 

After the secretary had gone Ollie shifted his pil- 
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I0WS9 opened the note again and gazed at it with 
absorption. 

A faint perfume, very delicate and rather unusual, 
came from the paper, which was embossed in dark 
red with a small crest and a street number. 

The contents were as follows : 

My Dear Mr. Westervelt : 

I am presuming on a very slight acquaintance 
to write and ask you a favor. Could you spare me 
just a few minutes of your precious time? As I am 
not entertaining or going about at all in New York 
society, I should have no chance of meeting you. 

There is a certain matter in which a few words 
of advice from you might be of great assistance to 
me. All I can promise in return is a cup of tea. 

If you are willing to forgive this impertinence, 
you can prove your kindness of heart by stopping 
in on your way uptown at my humble little house — 
to-morrow or Thursday, any time after five. 

Cordially yours, 

Cora L. Tate. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

CAFTUSINO A PBIZE 

At about half -past five in the afternoon the motor 
swung into Seventy-second Street and drew up be- 
fore a tiny, odd-looking house, built of multi-colored 
bricks, and with a narrow granite stoop. When Ollie 
rang the bell the door was opened by a toy-like 
Japanese woman, in a trim black gown with white 
apron and cap. He asked for Mrs. Tate, and this 
diminutive creature smiled and nodded engagingly, 
inviting him to enter. She took his hat and stick, 
helped him off with his coat most correctly, and 
ushered him into the small drawing-room. 

This room was furnished* in the colonial style, 
with mahogany furniture of an ordinary kind, and 
the general impression was rather stiff and bare. 
Before a small sofa, at the front end, was a very 
modem-looking tea-table on wheels. The things on 
the tea-table looked dainty and high-class^ — ^finely 
embroidered linen, choice porcelain, caviar and lettuce 
sandwiches, appetizing wafers and biscuits, slices of 
lemon cut and arranged as they should be. 

Ollie had hardly time to note these things when he 
heard the rustle of skirts, the curtains parted, and 

S16 
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Mrs. Tate appeared before him. She had on a soft, 
clinging gown of deep icru^ which left her arms bare 
to the elbow, and showed a tight, string of pearls 
about her throat. She had pearls in her ears and 
several pearl rings. 

As the curtains fell together behind her she paused 
and waited to meet Ollie's look before advancing. 
A warm tinge of color rushed to her cheeks and neck, 
and there was a decided touch of embarrassment in 
the slow smile and soft inquiring glance with which 
she greeted him. Warm, ready blushes, at the slight- 
est provocation, had been one of her life-long charms, 
while ingenuous, feeling glances came at will in the 
big deer-like eyes. 

" This is awfully nice of you ! " she said, coming 
forward and allowing her hand to rest a moment in 
his. " You must have a very kind heart — to come, 
this way, to the rescue of a jxwr woman in distress ! ^ 

She gave a little laugh, turned to the sofa and 
settled herself. 

" Do sit down and we'll have some tea in a minute.'* 

**What a charming little house you have," ob- 
served Ollie, for the want of something better to say, 
as he sat down. He gave a glance about the room. 

" This room is perfectly hideous ! " she exclaimed 
quickly. "It gives me the jim-jams every time I 
come in. Could anything be more commonplace or 
uncomfortable — ^not a particle of cosiness or charm ! " 

" Oh, I don't know," put in Ollie, ceasing to notice 
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the furniture and fixing his gaze on the vision of 
loveliness before him« 

" We took the house for the winter, furnished, just 
as it is," she went on. " I was glad enough to get 
it. I have an old-fashioned prejudice against apart* 
ments and hotels." 

The little Japanese maid reappeared meanwhile, 
with a boiling tea-kettle, and Mrs. Tate lighted the 
spirit-lamp. 

" Wouldn't you like a cocktail? " she asked, with 
an air of sudden inspiration. 

" No, thanks," said Ollie ; " I'll have some tea." 

" You can have both. It won't take a minute. 
Takahashi makes very good ones. Do ^" 

" How about you? " queried Ollie. 

She met his glance and allowed her eyes to linger, 
as if hesitating, then she laughed. 

" All right ! Two cocktails, Haru," she said to 
the little maid, who nodded and showed her teeth, 
and toddled off swiftly. 

" They're a dear little couple ; " — she referred to 
the retreating figure — " so devoted and willing. It 
gives them pleasure whenever they can do anything 
for you. They're so intelligent, too." 

"She has a wonderfully fetching smile," said 
OUie, " I was quite fascinated when she opened the 
door for me." 

" Now you must smoke," suggested Mrs. Willie. 

There are cigars and cigarettes." 
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'* I have some here in my pocket — ^if I may," said 
Ollie, taking out his cigarette case. 

She struck a match for him, and he leaned over 
to hold his cigarette up to it. Then as he settled 
back and inhaled the smoke they sat in silence for a 
moment looking at each other. Slowly and softly 
her gaze melted into a smile, just as it had done at 
the theater. Friendliness, amusement, encourage- 
ment, invitation — all were mingled in it, and again 
he experienced the exquisite thrill and stir, a puls- 
ing between them that flushed up warmly to his 
cheeks. 

She broke the spell, with a low little laugh. " I 
was thinking of the other night, at the theater," she 
said, by way of explanation. " It was quite funny. 
I saw you come in, but I wasn't at all sure you would 
remember me." 

^* Nonsense ! " muttered Ollie, flushed and smiling. 

" We only saw each other, for a minute, en pas- 
santf as it were. And that was months ago." 

" I had no idea of seeing you — over here. It was 
a great surprise!" 

" Your face showed it ! " She laughed low again, 
and paused to survey him smilingly, before going 
on. ^^ It was so odd, you know, to find you looking 
at me that way ; and then, somehow, — I can't explain 
it, — it seemed as if we had become quite friends, and 
were having a talk together." 

" You were a very attractive object to look at," 
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said Ollie, growing bold ; then adding with a nervous 
laugh, " In the dim light, you know ! " 

She j^uted, smiled, and darted a reproachful look 
at him. 

" You horrid man ! " she said, bending over the 
teapot and lifting the lid, as ijie little Jap maid re- 
appeared and toddled forward, grinning, with the 
cocktails. 

They were decidedly odd and unusual — ^these cock- 
tails. Ollie, who considered himself a connoisseur 
in such matters, took a sip of his, paused to get the 
flavor, then turned an inquiring glance on Mrs. Tate 
and the little maid who stood by, waiting and grin- 
ning expectantly. 

" They're delicious," he pronounced ; " and entirely 
different from anybody else's ! '^ 

Mrs. Tate gave him a pleased smile over the rim 
of her glass. 

" Aren't they? " she said. " Willie and I have be 
come quite addicted to them." 

Ollie took another taste, and half emptied his glass. 
He noted the reference to "Willie," but passed it 
by, for the present. 

" What in the world have they got in them? " he 
questioned. " Absinthe? " 

Mrs. Tate beamed on him with a little air of mys- 
tery and curiosity. 

" And brandy? " he hazarded. 

She smiled and nodded. 
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** French vennouth,^* he went on, " and something 
else — ^what is it? " 

She gave a little laugh. "That's Takahashi's 
secret," she said teasingly. " It wouldnH do to 
betray him ! " 

" Well, then," he declared, as he finished his drink 
and put the glass on the tray, " you'll have to let 
me come here again, when I want another." 

She paused and met his look with a soft, slow 
smile. 

" That might be allowed " 

The manner of it was very inviting, and again he 
felt the thrill and the warm blood flushing to his 
cheeks. 

She took a final sip from her glass, then handed 
it, with an approving nod, to the maid, who grinned 
and toddled off. 

Ollie sat back and puffed his cigarette in silence, 
examining and admiring the loveliness of this un- 
solved puzzle before him, while she poured out tea 
for him and fixed it to his liking, with the addition 
of hot water, cream, and sugar. She took it full 
strength herself, with only a slice of lemon. 

The time had obviously come for some sort of an 
explanation. Her eyes were fixed on the cup in her 
hand, she stirred the tea slowly and seemed hesitat- 
ing and embarrassed as she sought for the right 
words with which to begin. 

" I suppose you don't know what in the world to 
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make of me," she said, at length. ** Whatever put 
it into my head to write to you, I can't imagine. It 
must be because I'm simply a silly creature of im- 
pulse and don't know any better. Now you're here, 
— and it was awfully good of you to come, — but 
something tells me the wisest thing to do, under the 
circumstances, is to let you finish your tea in peace 
and say good-afternoon and thank you for your 
kindness." 

She paused, smiled, gave him a look of inde- 
cision and inquiry, then glanced down at her tea- 
cup. 

OUie was still more or less at sea as to her real 
intent. She appealed to him tremendously, and her 
attitude appeared encouraging. He felt that he was 
hot on the trail of an exquisite affair of passion — 
transcendent and ideal. He was ready and eager to 
snatch the prize and hold it fast. But there lurked 
a fear that he might be mistaken; it was too good 
to be true — too mysterious and too easy. He must 
hold himself back and bide his time, he must wait 
till he saw more clearly. 

" There's something you wanted to consult me 
about," he said reassuringly. " I haven't an idea 
what it is, but if there's any way I can be of service 
to you ^" 

" You don't know anything about me ^" she 

went on, meeting his look and smiling evasively. 

" What difference does that make? " 
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" If we were old friends, it might seem all right ; 
I shouldn't mind a bit." 

This was a lead, which Ollie jumped to follow. 

" Very well, then," he said, " let's be old friends. 
I'm willing, if you are ! " 

She shot a glance at him, flushed, gave a little 
laugh, then settled herself back in the comer of the 
sofa and looked him over with an arch smile, as if 
taking the measure of this friendship. 

" I'd have to be very confidential," she said, " and 
make you a confession about myself " 

" Don't be afraid," encouraged Ollie, " I won't 
betray you." 

" Well, then, the fact is," she "began slowly, look- 
ing down and hesitating over her words, " I've about 
made up my mind that I want to speculate in the 
stock market." 

" I see," said Ollie, quite unprepared. 

" I know it's considered rather a risky thing to do, 
especially for a woman. But I'm willing to take the 
risk. On the other hand, I might be lucky, and make 
a lot of money. That's what I'm hoping for. I've 
simply got to do it." 

" I see," repeated Ollie, as she paused. " Is that 
aU?" 

" I'm going to be perfectly frank with you, now 
that I've begun," she went on more quickly. " My 
husband is in very poor health — ^I'm not sure you 
knew I had a husband. Did you? " Ollie nodded. 
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I'd have been glad to have you meet him, but 
he's gone out of town for a few days. Poor Willie 
is an awfully good sort, but he's a complete wreck. 
He hasn't been able to attend to any business for 
several years. He was very unfortunate, and lost 
practically everything. I had some money, and I 
still have a little left, but it's been dwindling rapidly, 
and we're headed, now, straight for the poorhouse. 
So I've simply got to take a chance. I tried to get 
advice from some brokers I happened to meet. One 
thought stocks were going down ; the other thought 
they were going up, and they both had so many 
non-committal, indefinite things to say that it all 
seemed like a hopeless muddle, and I didn't know 
which way to turn. Then a sudden inspiration came 
to me to go to you — ^I don't know how or why it 
came, but it was so strong that I simply obeyed it 
impulsively." She flashed a quick glance at him, 
then lowered her eyes with an embarrassed air, and 
waited for him to say something. A warm rush of 
color suffused her cheeks. 

Ollie sat and gazed at her with ardent admiration. 
She seemed the very incarnation of feminine loveli- 
ness, exquisitely attractive and desirable. It was a 
prize worth any struggle, any trouble or cost. 

She raised her eyes to his, softly and tremulously, 
with a look of appeal and surrender. Then she 
smiled faintly. 

" Well," she said, " is it too much to ask? " 
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He realized now that the prize was already at his 
mercy — practically his for the taking. The im- 
pulse throbbed within him to seize and crush her in 
his arms. He rose, placed his teacup on the table, 
moved closer, then paused and stood looking down 
upon her, answering smile with smile. 

**You want me to tell you how to lose the little 
money you have left, is that it?" He meant the 
words to be playful, but the surge of emotion within 
him gave a husky sound to his voice. 

She shook her head, and the smile deepened. 

" I want you to give me good advice — the name 
of some stock you think is going up " 

" I might be mistaken " 

'* rU take the risk.'' 

He put on a dubious look and shook his head. 

" I'm sure you know a lot about it," she coaxed, 
" and I've nobody else to go to." 

" Nobody can be sure," he said. 

" Perhaps you think I might give the tip to other 
people? You're afraid to trust me? " 

He looked wise, and replied enigmatically. " It*s 
always dangerous to give a tip." 

" There's a better way, then," she said, rising and 
standing before him, looking him full in the eye, 
with appeal and anxiety. " Let me give my little 
pittance to you. You needn't tell me anything. 
Just do with it as you think best, and let me know 
when I've lost or won." 
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You talk like a regular plunger/' he said, smil- 
ing, holding off, teasing her, enjoying the situa- 
tion. 

She dropped her eyes, gave a little laugh, then 
looked up at him, smiling. 

" We're old friends, you know, and — ^I believe in 
you." 

The little clock on the mantel struck the hour. 
Ollie started, and looked at his watch. 

" Gracious ! " he exclaimed, " I had no idea — 
seven o'clock ! " 

Her face fell. 

"You have an engagement?" 

" A big dinner and bridge — ^I've got to run ! '* 

" I'm sorry," she said, " but you'll wait just a 
minute, won't you, and let me make you out a 
check? " 

She made a movemient, but Ollie stopped her, 
smiled, and stood beaming upon her. 

" That wouldn't be necessary in any case," he said. 
" I'll think it over, and let you know." 

" Shall I see you again? " she said, a little shyly, 
holding out her hand, then dropping her eyes. 

" Yes indeed ! Very often, I hope." 

She looked up quickly, with a flush of pleasure 
and triumph. 

" It was awfully good of you," she said softly, 
allowing her hand to linger in his, with a gentle 
pressure. 
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He held the warm little hand in his a moment, 
then, on a quick impulse, he leaned and kissed it 
fervently. He felt the hand quiver and tighten at 
the touch of his lips, and she uttered a smothered 
little sound of surprise and reproach, as she drew 
it away. 

He passed out quickly into the hall and took up 
his hat and coat. She followed him through the 
curtains and was standing there, with hands clasped 
behind her and eyes averted when he turned. 

"When — ^may I — expect — ^to see you — again?'* 
she asked, with pretty hesitancy. 

She raised her eyes to his for an instant, then 
lowered them quickly. They were bright as stars 
and her cheeks were like roses. 

Her beauty and charm were in his veins, he was 
simply burning with desire of her. 

" How about to-morrow — ^if I may? *' 

She flashed him a look, and nodded. 

" The same time? " she asked. 

" Let's see — ^to-morrow's opera night. I've no 
engagement for the evening " 

"Won't you come to dinner, then, if you're 
not afraid of being bored? I'm all alone, you 
know." 

" Delighted ! Eight o'clock? " 

" Whenever you say — eight o'clock ! " 

" Until to-morrow, then," he said, holding out his 
hand. 
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She hesitated, questioned him with a glance, half- 
playful, and put her hand in his. 

He squeezed it, kissed it, gave a happy look — ^and 
was gone. 

The following evening at about ten o^clock the 
tiny Jap maid toddled into a cosey little sitting- 
room on the second floor of Mrs. Willie's house, with 
a large silver tray, on which were whisky decanters, 
soda, and cracked ice. Mrs. Willie and her guest had 
repaired thither, to smoke, chat, and be comfortable, 
after one of the most dainty, delicious, and perfectly 
served little dinners that Ollie had ever eaten. 

Just before the appearance of Ham, Ollie had 
imparted to Mrs. WiUie the gratifying news that he 
had taken the liberty of buying some stocks for her 
that morning, and had been fairly fortunate. He 
had taken for her account a thousand shares of 
A. P. A. — ^the stock had risen three points during 
the day, and he had closed out with a profit of three 
thousand doUars, a check for which amount he handed 
her. 

Mrs. Willie was just on the point of expressing 
her delight and gratitude when the Jap maid entered 
with the tray, deposited it on a small table and 
waited, grinning, for further orders. 

"Thank you, Ham," said Mrs. Willie; "that's 
all. I shan't need anything mort to-night. You 
needn't wait up." 
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The little creature grinned and nodded, and with a 
^^ good-night, madame," and a nod to Ollie, toddled 
oS and closed the door. 

Five minutes later Mrs. Willie was struggling 
feebly in OUie's arms, accepting and returning his 
passionate kisses, with softly murmured words of re- 
proach and endearment. 



CHAPTER XXVn 

WIVES WITHOUT HUSBANDS 

Mes. Wdlue was a woman of the world — clever, 
experienced, lovely. Such women, after bewitching 
a youth in a moment, are sometimes capable of hold- 
ing him enslaved for a lifetime. Madame du Barry, 
La Pompadour, Ninon d'Enclois, are among the noted 
instances of what can be done in this direction, but 
there are countless other examples to be found at 
any time in all parts of the world — even in New 
York, at the present day. 

An affair with a woman of this kind cannot be 
considered an escapade. It is not quite the same as 
the relationship existing between OUie and Beautial 
Valentine. It becomes what the French call a 
liaison, a serious matter, which, as the word implies, 
is supposed to be binding for some time. 

Ollie was completely infatuated with Mrs. Willie. 
She appealed to his instincts in countless ways, satis- 
fied his tastes, was delightfully companionable and 
entertaining, and simply set on fire all the passion 
within him. She absorbed his thoughts and crowded 
out his other interests. He wanted to spend all his 
time with her, if only to look at her, hold her hand. 
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hear her voice, and breathe in the subtle perfume that 
was associated with her presence. It didn't seem to 
him that he could possibly get enough of her. 

In the first fierce tumult of his feelings he almost 
lost sight of his duties and responsibilities, he grew 
impatient with social conventions and proprieties 
and reckless of consequences. It was only Mrs. 
Willie's tact and circumspection that held him in 
check and preserved appearances as far as possible. 
Otherwise, the alBPair would have attracted attention 
in short order and made public scandal. 

As it was, Ollie had to tax his wits in order to get 
out of various engagements his wife made for him. 
In course of time, however, he became quite an adept 
in trumping up excuses and inventing plausible lies. 
Margaret accepted them always, in simple good 
faith. The idea of doubting her husband's veracity 
never occurred to her. She took it for granted that 
business dinners, night conferences, and committee 
meetings were unavoidable, and frequently arranged 
on short notice. Once or twice, when Ollie failed her 
on important social occasions of a formal kind, she 
could not help uttering a protest. It seemed to her 
inconsiderate of Ollie to place her, that way, in a 
false and embarrassing position. She felt, at heart, 
that if he really cared enough, he might have con- 
trived some means of avoiding such embarrassments. 

In answer to her protests Ollie got cross and lost 
his temper. He made some cynical, evasive remarks, 
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which wounded her deeply — as if she were not en- 
titled to a full share in his confidence. 

Margaret deplored such scenes. They were irri- 
tating, unworthy, demoralizing. They seemed to 
carry husband and wife thousands of miles apart, 
and left behind them a feeling of despondency which 
lasted for days. Each time they occurred she made 
up her mind never to provoke another. If OUie ap- 
peared thoughtless and indifferent, it was a hundred 
times better to say nothing and make the best of it. 
A complaining wife would not improve the situation, 
while cat-and-dog bickers might easily render exist- 
ence unbearable for both. 

As time wore on Margaret appeared at social 
functions more and more frequently without Ollie. 
At first the idea had been very repugnant to her. 
She had in the past openly expressed her disapproval 
of wives who saw fit to accept invitations without 
their husbands; it was contrary to the right and nice- 
feeling of what married life should be; but little by 
little she found herself forced into doing likewise. 
It began with opera nights, when Ollie allowed her 
to go without hdm, promising to " join her later.'* 
Then, on other nights, with different sorts of parties 
the same thing occurred. At the last moment, when 
Ollie failed to appear, a message would come from 
somewhere stating that he was detained unavoidably. 
She was to go without him and make excuses — ^he 
would try to "join her later." For a while these 
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occurrences worried and upset her considerably, but 
in the end she got used to the situation and accepted 
it as a necessary evil. 

Lots of other women in their set went everywhere 
without their husbands, as a matter of course. Noth- 
ing was thought of it. In London, in the upper 
circles, no one dreamed of counting on the husbands. 
As long as Parliament lasted there was never any 
means of telling when a man would be free. They 
were more or less negligible quantities, allowances 
were made for them, and the women went right ahead 
with their social alBPairs accordingly. Margaret found 
solace in this consideration, and admitted the conclu- 
sion that social custom in New York was rapidly 
tending in the same direction. Deep down within 
her there persisted a dumb protest against the de- 
moralizing influence of it all, but it was futile to 
think of stenmiing the tide. Under the circumstances 
there was nothing to do but drift with it as grace- 
fully as she could. 

The unceasing daily strain of New York society 
was almost more than her health could stand. Be- 
fore the season was half over she needed all the help 
doctors could give her to keep going. She had lost 
fifteen pounds in weight, her face was without a 
trace of color, and her nerves were so painfully on 
edge that on certain days she felt ready for a break- 
down — a relapse to her melancholia. She had re- 
course to tonics, stimulants, special foods, and pre- 
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scribed hours of " passive exercise '* and relaxation. 
Thanks to these, and with the help of all her courage, 
she kept on facing the music and managed to pull 
through. 

Her father had fallen a victim to chronic gastritis, 
complicated with other troubles, and he and her 
mother had spent the winter in Southern California. 
They returned in April, with Mr. Benton still afling, 
and went straight to their house at Rhinetown. 

A couple of weeks later Margaret, so completely 
exhausted that she felt incapable of standing the 
pace another day, joined them there for a visit of 
indefinite duration. 

The nerve specialist had advised a trip abroad, 
or another visit to Hot Springs. When OUie had 
been consulted, however, he declared it impossible 
for him to leave New York — " big transactions " 
were pending, which needed his constant attention. 
He was perfectly willing for Margaret to go without 
him, anywhere she chose — ^he would " try to join her 
later." But she had grown used to this phrase, and 
mistrusted its meaning. She had not yet reached 
the point where she was willing to start off on a long 
trip without her husband. 

So she went to her mother and father at Rhinetown, 
where OUie could be with her occasionally. 



CHAPTER XXVm 

THE OII4DED WAT 

This spring proved to be an extraordinarily ac- 
tive, happy, and suooessful one for Ollie, from every 
point of view. The variety and extent of his inter- 
ests and avocations would have seemed to anyone 
but a twentieth century American absurdly breath- 
less and bewildering. 

In the first place, the plan and scope of his deal- 
ings with Blake and Crane had developed amazingly. 
These two had established themselves at the head of a 
clique which set Wall Street agog by the boldness 
and daring of their manipulations. When money 
was " tight " and " high,'* the outlook dubious, and 
conservative banking houses advising caution, Blake 
and his crowd would suddenly take hold of a prom- 
inent stock or stocks and buy hundreds of thousands 
of shares. Despite all opposition they would force 
prices up ten, twenty, thirty points, and hold them 
there until the financial sky cleared and the public 
rushed in to relieve them of their load. Nor were 
their operations confined solely to Wall Street. They 
stood ready to make a quick plunge in any business 
enterprise where opportunity offered for a brilliant 
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stroke. They would buy control of a gas company, 
or a steamship line, coal lands, an insurance con- 
cern or an automobile factory, if conditions looked 
right. In nearly every case the facts justified their 
foresight, and resulted in handsome profits. 

OUie was a leading member of the clique. He en- 
joyed the full confidence of Blake and Crane, par- 
ticipated in thdr conferences, and had his share in 
the risks and profits. 

Their methods appealed to his youth and love of 
excitement. He understood that style of game, and 
believed in it. He laughed in his sleeve at the old- 
fogy millionaires, bank presidents, directors and 
trustees of the Westervelt family properties who were 
forever preaching caution and conservatism, figuring 
on half per cents, and " sitting tight '* on their 
money-bags. They were relicts of a past generation. 
In his opinion, Blake had more brains and ability in 
his little finger than the whole of them. 

Blake's latest scheme was for diflPerent members 
of his coterie quietly to acquire a controlling interest 
in a number of the lesser New York banks and trust 
companies. These could be merged, in some in- 
stances, later on ; affiliated, in others, and in general 
managed in consistent and sympathetic harmony, to 
the advantage of all. The underlying purpose of 
this move was to obtain unlimited banking accommo- 
dations, under any and all circmnstances, for the 
clique's operations. With a chain of banks in their 
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control and deposits amounting in the aggregate to 
a hundred millions or more, to be used at their dis- 
cretion, they would be free to undertake big deals 
without fear of interference from hostile Wall 
Street magnates. 

The undertaking was an ambitious and difficult 
one, requiring the utmost secrecy and circumspec- 
tion. Ollie welcomed it eagerly, and began his part 
by laying siege to a small trust company, the Stan- 
ton, which had been iringled out, after investigation, 
as one of the " good propositions.'* In obedience to 
Ollie's instructions, Totten and Harry Frelinghuysen 
set about quietly locating the various shareholders- 
in this company and opening negotiations for the 
purchase of their stock. After numerous hitches and 
rebuffs, and the necessary raising of bids in one or 
two instances to an exorbitant figure, the final day 
came, in due time, when the last recalcitrant was won 
over and a majority of the trust company's stock 
safely locked up in Ollie's strong box. The cost was 
a trifle over a million. 

Blake and Crane, in the meanwhile, employing 
similar tactics, had obtained control of a national 
bank, the Excelsior, of good standing and consider- 
able importance. Their outlay had been nearly three 
millions. 

This was a promising beginning, but only a begin- 
ning. Fortunately, owing to the ways of finance, 
the money used in these purchases was still available, 
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to a great extent, for future acquisitions. OUie, for 
instance, could take his trust company stock to the 
Excelsior Bank and obtain a loan of nearly a million 
on it, without in any way affecting his ownership, 
while Blake and Crane could use their bank stock 
as collateral for loans of two and a half milHons, at 
the Stanton Trust Co. and other accommodating in- 
stitutions. This process could be continued almost 
indefinitely. 

At the annual meeting of the two institutions iq 
question Ollie had himself elected vice-president of 
the trust company, with Blake and General Whitman 
on the board of directors ; while Crane was made vice- 
president of the Excelsior, with OUie, Blake, and 
Harry Frelinghuysen on the directorate. 

OUie's next move was to be upon a bank, the 
Empire City National, which was of about equal im- 
portance with the Excelsior. The bank was very 
prosperous, steadily piling up surplus, and a con- 
trolling interest, if obtained on favorable terms, was 
likely to run up to between four and five millions. 
This was more than Ollie could attempt, single- 
handed, so he got General Whitman and Ned Pierre- 
pont, who had recently come into a lot of money, to 
join with him, on a syndicate basis. 

Blake and Crane, with some other members of the 
clique, were at this juncture making plans, testing 
the ground and laying pipes circuitously, for a long- 
winded campaign against an insurance company. 
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with assets of many millions. The control of this 
was lodg^ in a few hands, of conservative traditions, 
but owing to certain contingencies, with proper in- 
ducements and the right pressure at a psychological 
moment, it was regarded as obtainable. 

These various schemies, deals, speculations, with 
countless conferences, reports, negotiations and con- 
siderations of all sorts accompanying them, as well 
as the big money risks involved at every turn, might 
appear sufficient to occupy all the time and thoughts 
of any man and keep him feverishly absolved. Such, 
however, was far from being the case with Ollie. He 
took to them gayly and freely in the same spirit that 
he showed for any good sport or pastime, without 
the slightest disturbance to his peace of mind. 

If other matters of a more personal nature clashed 
with them he did not hesitate to let business interests 
" slide," for the time being, until he was ready to 
come back to them. 

He took a prominent part in the affairs of the 
automobile world, and entered his racing cars from 
time to time in the big events, wherever they might 
be held. He was always on hand to witness the runs, 
and he drove one car himself, in aU the hill-climbing 
contests. This new car, 12(K-horse power, the latest 
freak of a foreign manufacture, was his special pet 
and pride. He smashed records with it, right and 
left, all over the country. 

Horse-racing was another sport that he took an 
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interest in and enjoyed keenly. The opportunity it 
offered for big bets with the bookmakers was the 
feature that appealed to him most. Blake and Crane 
were both enthusiastic turfmen, and owned several 
^od horses. OlUe joined with Ned Pierrepont in 
buying some horses, making a contract with a well- 
known trainer, and starting a stable. All through 
the Belmont Park meeting and at Sheepshead Bay 
he was a regular daily attendant, with bets on every 
race. His own horses gave a poor account of them- 
selves that year, but he and Ned spent a lot of money 
on likely yearlings and two-yeai>olds, and laid the 
foundations for a better showing in the future. 

In addition to his automobiles and horses, OUie 
owned a sixty-foot power boat. Shooting Star, which 
was designed to go thirty-five miles an hour, a 
seventy-foot Herreshoff racing-sloop, Araminta, 
which participated in the various regattas and 
cruises on Long Island Sound, and a magnificent 
three-hundred-foot steam-yacht. Morning Glory y with 
a crew of forty men. These all played their part in 
helping him to while away the time. 

It so happened that Mrs. Tate's husband was now 
enjoying better health than he had known for some 
time. Thanks to the foreign doctors and prolonged 
cures which he had imdergone at various places, the 
wreck of his nervous system and digestive apparatus 
had been patched! up to such an extent that he 
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began to talk about ^^ doing something '' in a busi- 
ness way if a suitable opportunity offered. 

Thanks to Ollie's influence, this opportunity pre- 
sented itself, most obligingly. Mr. Tate obtained 
a dignified and harmless sinecure in one of the great 
corporations with which the Westervelt millions were 
identified, at a salary of ten thousand a year. He 
felt duly and deeply grateful to Ollie for this favor, 
and henceforth was only too content to consider him- 
self a modest henchman of the Westervelts. 

It developed later on that one of the principal 
duties of has position was to absent himself from 
New York at frequent intervals, on " trips of in- 
spection," so-called. He bore ofiicial documents and 
schedules to department heads in different parts of 
the country, met them pleasantly and remained as 
their guests for a time, then carried back other 
documents: and reports to the main office. 

These constant trips appeared rather pleasing to 
him than otherwise. They gave him a sense of im- 
portance in a business way, were something to refer 
to vaguely, and furnished tangible evidence of the 
services which entitled him to his salary. 

As the spring advanced Mrs. Willie, after careful 
advice with Ollie, left New York for an attractive 
country house which she had rented on the shore of 
Long Island Sound. This house, about twenty miles 
from New York, overlooked a small, sheltered bay 
where yachts of all sizes could anchor. The grounds 
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about the house, weQ-shaded and picturesque, ex- 
tended right down to the water-front, with a private 
beach and boat-landing. 

No arrangement could possibly have been more 
convenient or charming for Ollie. He could run out 
from New York any afternoon, either in his power 
boat or his motor car, in about an hour's time, and 
have a swim in the Sound before dinner. The roads 
were excellent thereabouts, and in the evening he 
could take Mrs. Willie for a " sporty run " in the 
car, or they could flit about the sparkling waters of 
the Sound, at thirty miles an hour, as they chose. 

If Mr. Tate happened to be at home he went along 
with them. That was the only difference it made. 
He seemed pleased and flattered by the attentions 
and kindness which OUie bestowed upon his wife and 
himself. In a humble, unobtrusive way he showed 
grateful appreciation for their bettered fortunes. 

Beautial Valentine had been out of New York 
nearly the whole theatrical season, and Ollie had, 
consequently, seen very littk of her. His relations 
with her, however, still continued on the same foot- 
ing. 

She had secured in England the previous summer 
the American rights of a conventional little comedy, 
with a " showy " star part. A favorite English 
actress had played this part in London and suc- 
ceeded in giving the play a fictitious vogue. 
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Beautlal made her first appearance in the play in 
Boston in the early fall, and received considerable 
praise for her performance. A tour of New Eng- 
land towns followed, and everywhere the notices were 
good. The box oflSce receipts, meanwhile, were very 
poor, and Schliemann insisted the play was no good 
for New York. After much argument and bickering, 
with appeals to Ollie from both sides, it was decided 
to keep the play going " on the road " until Decem- 
ber, then bring it in to Viola George's Theater and 
see what happened. This was done. The New 
York critics treated the production superciliously, as 
a harmless efi^ort of no account, and the public 
stayed away. After more heated discussions and 
tearful appeals to Ollie, it was allowed to continue 
in New York for three weeks, to " packed houses *' — 
that is, houses " packed " with complimentary tickets. 
Then it was sent out on the road again for the re- 
mainder of the season, where Beautial received in- 
numerable kindly notices for her acting — and the box 
office showed a steady weekly deficit. 

At the beginning of May Beautial, having ended 
her tour, returned to New York. She brought back 
with her an assumed air of a successful " stardom,'* 
and regaled her friends with glowing accounts of 
the triumphant reception her performances had met 
with everywhere. 

She gave an exhibition of childlike, crazy delight 
Sit having her Ollie again. She smothered him with 
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kisses, snuggled in his anns, cooed, gui^Ied, and 
purred like a happy little kitten. 

And curiously enough, Ollie, in spite of his great 
infatuation for Mrs. Willie, found that he still had 
much of the old warm feeling left for Beautial. Her 
baby-blue eyes and saucy ways, her trim little figure, 
her quaint, wa3rward personality, had a certain charm 
about them that appealed to his taste and excited 
him. 

Beautial took a cottage on the Jersey coast at a 
rather lively resort where a number of her theatrical 
friends spent the summer. There she could get a 
good rest after her long tour, and be within easy 
reach of Ollie, whenever he wanted to come and make 
her happy. She had her automobile, a chauffeur 
and telephone, so all Ollie had to do, when the spirit 
moved him, was to run down the Bay in his power 
boat to Sandy Hook, and he would find her there in 
the motor awaiting him. 

Thus for the time being Ollie had only to choose, 
at his whim and pleasure, between three charming 
women and their respective establishments — ^Mrs. 
Willie, on Long Island; Beautial, on the Jersey 
Coast; and Margaret, at Rhinetown. 

They were all dependent upon him, to a greater or 
less extent, and each expected a certain amount of 
consideration and attentions. He divided his time 
and dispensed his favors among them with the easy 
convenience of a lord and master. During the 
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spring and simuner and the year that followed be 
gave most of himself to Mrs. Willie and least to 
Margaret. He was infatuated with Mrs. Willie, 
and found exquisite, insatiable delight in her charms ; 
while Margaret was but a beautiful and dutiful wife 
whose attitude toward him somehow lacked abandon. 
So this was only natural. 

His visits to Beautial were nearly always prompted 
by a condition of impending intoxication, and they 
usually ended in wild orgies of drunkenness. 

The fondness for stimulants, which had been a 
failing of Ollie's for some time, was developing 
rapidly, with indulgenoe, into an uncontrollable 
habit. 

Cocktails, champagne, and Scotch whisky in large 
doses were a part of his daily life. By night 
time almost invariably his brain was more or less 
fuddled with the fumes of alcohol. There was noth- 
ing exceptional about this — ^the same thing was true 
of a large proportion of the men he associated with 
in society, at the clubs, in his sporting interests, and 
even in his iGnancial affairs. They nearly all took 
their stimulants on a liberal scale. 

Once a week or so the impulse or craving would 
come upon Ollie to cast off all restraint and drink 
himself full. 

It was on such occasions usually, when this mood 
was upon him, that he went to Beautial. She was 
a ^^ good sport," had a fondness for champagne her- 
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self, and enjoyed a spree as much as anyone. No 
matter how much Ollie drank or what his condition 
and behavior were, she never shed tears or made a 
fuss. Like the great Lord Bacon, she appreciated 
the wisdom of occasional excess — she sympathized 
and patiently bore with those who indulged in it. 

The nearest she came to a protest was when Ollie 
called for absinthe, and commanded her to lay in a 
liberal supply of it before he came again. She did 
as she was bid, and had it ready to be served him 
thereafter, as often as he wished. When she found 
him taking large quantities of it, to the preference 
of other things, she expressed her opinion, neverthe- 
less. 

" It*s bad stuff, dearie,'* she said, " and you're a 
fool to drink so much of it. Sooner or later it'll put 
you on the fritz." 

He laughed at this nonsense and indulged himsdf 
as he pleased. His taste for absinthe, curiously 
enough, had begun with Mrs. Willie's cocktails. 
They contained a large proportion of absinthe, and 
he always had them when he went to her house. He 
thought them delicious, and in a vague way the 
special flavor became associated with the fragrance 
of Mrs. Willie's personality. Then, at clubs and 
cafes he began experimenting with various kinds of 
absinthe cocktails, until he became quite addicted to 
the murky liquid. 

Thus the spring and summer passed for Ollie in 
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a varied round of pleasures and prosperity. The 
world looked very rosy to him. 

At the beginning of July Margaret moved to New- 
port, opened the great Westervelt house there, and 
took up again, in slightly modified form, the life of 
social leadership that had been adjourned in New 
York. The big yacht Morning Glory was kept in 
Newport waters, and Ollie went there, on and off, 
for periods of varying length. 

Cynthia and her Italian duke came over to visit 
them and remained in Newport until September. 
Cynthia had accumulated no end of foreign airs and 
pretensions, but her behavior was quite as shocking 
and scandalous as ever. She apparently had no 
vestige of consideration for the little duke, except 
as her title-bearer, and she confided to Margaret, as 
well as to three or four others, the whole shameless 
story of how she discovered him in an intrigue with 
a Florentine actress and made him grovel at her 
feet and sign a paper, as the price of her tolerance. 

In August the Westervelts took a large party on 
the Morning Glory for the annual yacht club cruise, 
and Ollie had a most gratifying little affair with 
Lady Claire Atterbury, wife of the Honorable Her- 
bert Atterbury, of the diplomatic corps in Washing- 
ton. 

Lady Claire was a handsome, statuesque English- 
woman, with green eyes, ruby lips, and a mass of 
golden-red hair. Her husband, who was to have been 
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of the party, had been unexpectedly summoned to 
Maine by his chief, at the last moment, so she went 
without him. Lady Claire was not much of a talker, 
nor did she shine by the brilliancy of her occasional 
ideas, but she smoked cigarettes incessantly, drank 
Scotch and soda freely, and appeared to possess a 
fuU appreciation of the comforts and pleasures of 
life. 

Ollie, for the want of a better pastime, began by 
flirting with her in a harmless, inconsequential way. 
Her response was so ready, and the signs so favor- 
able, that he lost no time in pressing his advantage. 
The second night out found her, unresisting, in his 
arms. 

This affair, aside from the pleasure he found in 
Lady Claire's charms, was extremely flattering to 
his vanity. There was also an unwonted piquancy 
and zest to be derived from the fact that the whole 
thing took place, so to speak, right under Margaret's 
nose, without, apparently, arousing the faintest sus- 
picion. Ollie considered that a rather clever achieve- 
ment on his part, and he was willing to allow a cer- 
tain amount of credit to Lady Claire. She was not 
nearly so obtuse as some people imagined. She was 
" aU right." 

In the autunm Mrs. Willie Tate took a larger 
house on the same street, half a block from Fifth 
Avenue, and furnished it daintily throughout, with 
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her own things. She also permitted herself the 
luxury of a smart automobile and increased the num- 
ber of her servants. 

A breath of gossip began, somehow, to stir abroad 
concerning her, so much so that little Mrs. Winthrop, 
who was more devoted to her than ever, felt called 
upon to impart gushingly to all her friends, at the 
first opportunity, the " true explanation " of Mrs. 
Willie's bettered fortunes. Poor Willie's restored 
health at last encJbled him to give some attention to 
his neglected affairs, while Mrs. Willie had been ex- 
tremely lucky in some family investments. Anybody 
and everybody in Mrs. Willie's widening circle of ac- 
quaintance could believe as much of this information 
as they chose. 

Beautial Valentine came to New York for six 
weeks, during the preparation of her new play. This- 
was produced in Washington, and received some 
favorable comment. It was later brought to Viola 
George's Theater, when it was declared a failure, 
and allowed to run a month before being sent out 
" on the road " again for the remainder of the sea- 
son. It lost money everywhere, but Ollie didn't 
mind, and Beautial appeared satisfied with her prog- 
ress in establishing her reputation as a star. Wal- 
lace Wheatley was now her leading man. 

Lady Claire was in Washington, with her husband. 
She kept up a correspondence with Ollie, and oc- 
casionally, when he happened to be in Washington 
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or she in New York, they had the risky pleasure of 
a few stolen hours together. like many other 
women, Lady Claire took a keen interest in the stock 
market. She prevailed upon Ollie to send her tips 
now and then, which she profited by handsomely. 

Margaret, after Newport, spent another month at 
Rhinetown before coming to New York for the winter 
season. Although her relations with Ollie remained, 
on the surface, more or less the same, the truth was 
that they had been drifting further apart rapidly, 
until little or nothing was left to them in common. 
She had abandoned all hope, now, of any real love, 
or happiness, or companionship, with her husband. 
The best she could look forward to was the proper 
fulfillment of her duties and responsibilities, at the 
head of a great house, and such hollow, passing 
pleasures as she could find in the social whirl. Her 
father's health was failing steadily, and there was 
no chance of his recovery. She loved him dearly and 
wanted to be with him, but the sight of his decline 
tore her heart-strings and weighed on her spirits in- 
cessantly. 

Ollie admired and respected Margaret; he liked 
her, too, and was generally ready, at a pinch, to dis- 
commode himself in order to show proper considera- 
tion for her and her position. That didn't require 
him to be a saint, or go about tied to her apron 
strings. No one would expect it. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

A MIDNIGHT AUUIM 

One night at the beginning of the following sum- 
mer Ollie was with Mrs. Willie at her place on the 
Sound. Mr. Tate had gone away on a business trip, 
so there was no disturbing element in their tender 
intercourse and love-making. 

After a delicious dinner, with the usual cocktails 
and champagne, they bad lolled comfortably on the 
broad veranda, looking out over the moonlit lawn, 
with its shcidowy foliage, and the sparkling water of 
the bay. Ollie, smoking and sipping his cognac, 
had chanced to get talking about the ways of finance, 
and ended by confiding to Mrs. Willie the general 
scope and some details of the big pool in Atlantic- 
Pacific stock which he and his associates had just 
organized. Mrs. Willie was never bored by such 
things — she liked to hear about them and was able 
to follow all the intricacies and technical expressions 
with ready understanding and sympathetic interest. 
That was one of the many exceptional charms which 
she possessed, in OUie's eyes, setting her apart from 
other women and bringing her into closer communion 
with him than he had ever been with any of her sex. 
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Later, they had strolled out over the lawn and 
gravel paths down to the boat landing. Mrs. Willie 
had never seemed more lovely or desirable, and Ollie 
was just in the mood to fully appreciate the joy of 
having her. 

After strolling back from the landing he had sat 
with her in the hammock, his arm cJbout her, her head 
on his shoulder, swinging slowly, whispering softly, 
savoring the warm fragrance of her person. 

He had had a couple of drinks of cool, dripped 
absinthe, in one of which she shared, then they had 
retired upstairs. The house was closed, the lights 
all out, and they were together again. In the dark 
and quiet of night, for still closer communion. 

In the middle of the night the noise of an auto- 
mobile sounded in the distance. It drew nearer, en- 
tered the grounds and came to a stop in front of the 
house. Men*s voices could be heard indistinctly, 
then footsteps on the gravel <and on the veranda. 
The front door bell rang, and rang again, and this 
was followed by loud knocking. 

Mrs. Willie, in tense, breathless alarm, seized hold 
of Ollie's arm, gripping and shaking him, rousing 
him to his senses. Then, with strained nerves and 
thumping hearts, they both sat upright, and listened 
as the ringing and knocking continued. 

" What do you suppose they want? *' asked Mrs. 
Willie, with bated breath. " Who can it be? " 
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" Give it up," said Ollie. " It couldn't be your 
husband? " 

** No — ^no — it isn't Willie. He'd never think of 
doing such a thing ! " 

As the ringing and knocking began again with 
redoubled energy, she gave a warning touch to 
Ollie's arm, and with a whispered " Wait ! " slipped 
out of bed, glided softly to the window, and peered 
out. 

" Who's there? " she called out to the persons be- 
low. 

Her voice, though well controlled, sounded strange 
and startling in the stillness. 

There was a moment's pause and a shifting of feet 
on the veranda and gravel, before the answer came. 

" This is Mr. Totten, Mr. Westervelt's secretary. 
Is Mr. Westervelt there? It's very important I 
should see him." 

Mrs. Willie hesitated and drew back from the 
window. Being a woman of alert intelligence, she 
thought best to consult Ollie before conmiitting her- 
self. 

Ollie, meantime, at the sound of Totten's voice, 
had jumped out of bed and started toward the win- 
dow. They met and laid hands on each other in the 
dim light about halfway. 

" It's all right," whispered Ollie. " It's my secre- 
tary. I'll go down." 

Mrs. Willie restrained him again, lest, thought- 
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lessly, he should commit an impnidence, and w&A to 
the window. 

" Mr. Wefitervelt is stopping here/* she called out 
" If you'll wait a few minutes, I'll have him notified.'* 

" Very well — thank you ! " came from Totten be- 
low. 

Ollie groped his way to his room and switched on 
the lights. Then, after straightening his hair at the 
mirror and throwing a bathrobe about him, he 
started downstairs. As he reached the landing the 
light in the hall downstairs was turned on and a 
sleepy, half-clad butler proceeded cautiously to un- 
lock the front door. 

" It's all right, Langford," said Ollie, as he ap- 
proached ; " it's some one to see me." 

The man opened the door and in stepped Totten, 
followed by Samuel Blakeman, of Wise & Blakeman, 
Ollie's attorneys and representatives in legal matters 
of a personal nature. 

" I'm sorry to disturb you this way, Mr. Wester- 
velt," Totten began apologetically, " but Mr. Blake- 
man and I thought it was best not to lose any 
time " 

"What's the trouble?" asked Ollie. 

Totten hesitated and gave a side-glance at the 
butler. 

"It's a private matter, sir," he said. "Mr. 
Blakeman will explain it to you." 

" All right," said Ollie, turning to the butler. 
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^^Langford, switdi on the lights in the library and 
give us something to drink — ^as quick as you can." 

When they reached the library and the butler had 
gone, Ollie, in pyjamas, slippers, and bathrobe, 
lighted a cigarette, seated himself comfortably and 
was ready for the lawyer's explanation. 

The situation, briefly, was this : 

The district attorney of New York had recently 
made some sensational raids; on a number of gam- 
bling-houses, the most important being Crawfield's. 
A drastic investigation had been carried on before a 
special grand jury, which had held a long session 
that day. At that session the names of several 
prominent patrons of Crawfield's had been divulged, 
and it had been decided to subpoena them at once, 
hale them to court, .and oblige them to disclose pub- 
licly all the details of their experiences at the gam- 
bling-house. 011ie*s name was one of the first 
singled out, subpoenas had been issued in duplicate, 
and a horde of deputy marshals had started out in 
different directions to get hold of him. They were 
watching his house, his clubs, his offices, caf^s and 
restaurants — all the various places he was known to 
frequent. It was entirely possible they would get 
wind of his visit to Mrs. Willie's house and pounce 
on him there before morning. If they once served 
the papers on him, nothing could be done. He 
would have to face the music and go through a most 
unpleasant ordeal of public scandal and notoriety. 
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By a lucky chance Mr. Blakeman had received an 
immediate tip from a friendly official. He had 
wasted several hours before he succeeded in getting 
in touch with Totten, then they decided that the best 
course was to come right out in an automobile. 

Upon this recital of the facts, after Ollie had in- 
vited Blakeman and Totten to join him in a drink 
and had taken a couple himself and smoked several 
cigarettes and talked the situation over from all 
points of view, the conclusion was reached that, under 
the circumstances, there was but one thing to do. 
He must get out of New York State at once, before 
morning, and stay out of New York State until the 
mess was over. 

It was inconvenient, irritating, beastly. Ollie 
swore, cursed the district attorney, the grand jury, 
and the city government generally, venting his in- 
dignation by broadsides, up and down. With his 
name and his money he had grown accustomed to 
feel that he could do as he liked — ^he considered it an 
outrage that he should not be preserved, at all times, 
from sncti indignities. 

In spite of his heat, however, he was able to real- 
ize that he had better take the advice of Blakeman 
and pursue the course of reason. 

He went upstairs again and made his way to Mrs. 
Willie, who was waiting anxiously for enlightenment. 
She was amazed, distressed, and full of sympathy. 
What was to become of her? It might be months 
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before the case was over ! Did he expect her to live 
without him, all that time? She couldn't do it. She 
wanted him every minute of every day. Something 
would have to be done. She was very forlorn. 

Ollie agreed that something would have to be done. 
There wasn't time, now, to make any plans. He was 
too upset to think. But he didn't intend to do with- 
out her. He wanted her near him — ^he must have 
her near him. They must both think it over and 
work it out, as quickly as possible. Love would find 
the way. 

He went to his room and changed his clothes, 
while Langford packed a bag for him. 

Mrs. Willie was waiting in the hall for him, and 
after Langford had gone down with the bag, she 
gave him a clinging good-by, on the landing. Then 
he went out and got into the automobile with Blake- 
man and Totten. 

Some three hours later he succeeded in connecting 
with a train which would take him to Newport. 



CHAPTER XXX 

AN AWEWAED SITUATION 

In the middle of July Mr. and Mrs. Willie Tate 
removed to Newport. They rented the Seymour cot- 
tage, which was almost directly opi>osite the Wes- 
tervelt estate — ^less than a stone's-throw, in fact, 
from the massive marble gateway. 

A few of the Newport people of lesser consequence 
had met Mrs. Willie, and were not averse to carrying 
on social relations with her. Gossip had, somehow, 
started up various highly colored, but partially ac- 
curate, accounts of her i>ast and present — her 
scandalous affairs on the Continent and her actual 
position of favor with Ollie Westervelt. 

On the fringe of Newport society there are always 
a number of people to whom such things make no 
difference. Hangers-on themselves, social climbers 
and strugglers for the notoriety of fashion, they 
readily welcome any opportunity of extending their 
acquaintance in the direction of the ruling powers. 

These people mingled with Mrs. Willie and made 
quite a fuss over her. She was invited to dinners, 
yachting parties, bridge parties, beach parties, and 
festivities of all kinds, and she returned the compli- 
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ment by giving a number of charming little enter- 
tainments on her own account. She had her motor 
car, also a very rakish-looking naphtha launch, she 
wore no end of original, striking costumes of the 
smartest sort and attracted attention everywhere. 
The men especially went wild about her, and a num- 
ber of the more enterprising started in at once to 
pursue her with love-making. The reporters took 
her up very quickly, and ais the season progressed 
there were constant references in the newspapers and 
social weeklies to the doings and costumes of the 
" beautiful Mrs. WiUie Tate." 

On the other hand, Margaret's set, the real families 
and the real social leaders, ignored her completely. 
In their eyes she was mierely an outsider, a flam- 
boyant dicldssiey whose existence they resented and 
whom duty commanded them to keep rigidly beyond 
the pale. 

Margaret felt somewhat mortified and hurt when 
she found Ollie was frequenting Mrs. Willie's house, 
and going about in her company so often and so con- 
spicuously that the fact could not fail to be com- 
mented upon by all Newport. Such conduct on his 
part seemed painfully lacking in dignity and good 
taste, besides being most inconsiderate of her and 
the family position. She was on the point of speak- 
ing to Ollie about it and making a protest, but after 
due reflection she restrained herself and said nothing. 
It was quite useless, now, to attempt to appeal to 
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Ollie's nicer feelings in anything that concerned his 
pleasure. He would begin by being cynical and 
sulky, then, if she persisted, he was sure to fly into a 
temper and get ugly.. Such scenes usually ended up 
by his going off in a rage and leaving her, then 
getting beastly drunk and staying out of her sight 
for several days. It wais too late, now, to hope for 
anything different; much better to swallow her little 
humiliations in silence and let him go his way. 

Margaret knew very little about Mrs. Willie, and 
had no thought of attaching any serious importance 
to Ollie's relations with her. She avoided the men- 
tion of Mrs. Willie's name, and declined, as far as 
possible, to participate in any gossip concerning 
that person's past or present behavior. As h€w fre- 
quently been observed, the world over, a husband or 
wife most directly concerned in an illicit love affair 
is very apt to be, for various reasons, one of the last 
people to realize the situation. Nearly everybody in 
Newport, including the veriest outsiders, was gossip- 
ing about the brazen, open scandal of OUie Wester- 
velt and Mrs. Willie Tate. They were spied upon, 
pointed out, talked about as one of the chief sights 
and spiciest topics of the season. Some people were 
kind-hearted enough to find words of pity for Ollie's 
wife, and wonder how the poor soul could find cour- 
age to endure such a thing ; others denounced her for 
her supineness and said it served her right for mak- 
ing a marriage of ambition to a worthless millionaire; 
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still others merely shrugged their shoulders and cited 
them as typical examples of the prevailing rotten- 
ness and immorality of an entire social set. Nearly 
everybody had something to say on the subject— ex- 
cepting Margaret. 

She took it for grsmted, merely, that the worst 
side of Ollie found something congenial in the so- 
ciety of Mrs. Willie and her kind. There is no ac- 
counting for tastes, and many of the things which 
OUie chose to do had long since appeared to Mar- 
garet wholly unaccoimtable. Ollie was exiled from 
New York through his connection with the gambling- 
house crusade, which everybody knew about and 
made a joke of. This deprived him of the occupa- 
tions and excitements he was accustomed to find in 
his business afi^airs. His idleness and restlessness 
made any new form of diversion doubly welcome to 
him. To Margaret's mind, Mrs. Willie and her non- 
descript friends came under this head. They were 
fast, vulgar, and off-color, with just enough differ- 
ence from the regular set to supply Ollie with the 
spice of novelty. If he chose to defy the conven- 
tions and be seen about Newport with a woman like 
Mrs. Willie, it merely showed how far he had drifted 
from the proper notion of things ; but there was no 
help for it. 

On one point, however, Margaret took a deter- 
mined stand. If Mrs. Willie imagined that by mak- 
ing herself attractive to Ollie and cultivating rela- 
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tions with him she could gain admittance to his 
house and his social set, s'he made a mistake. Mar- 
garet was firmly resolved that under no circumstances 
should Mrs. Willie ever set foot in- her house — ^nor 
would she ever consent to mieet her or go anjrwhere 
where Mrs. Willie wais accepted. Neither OUie nor 
anybody else could budge her from that. 

In August the national tennis tournament was, as 
usual, held in Newport, and it so happened that in 
the second round two of the most prominent contest- 
ants were drawn to play against each other. The 
match was scheduled for the late afternoon, on the 
championship court, there was no end of betting on 
the outcome, and everybody turned out to see it. 

It was by the merest chance that Ollie and Mar- 
garet went together. On such occasions Margaret 
was generally left to plcm for herself and go her 
own way. This particular afternoon, however, 
Ollie took her down, dutifully, and sat beside her in 
the grand-stand. All the seats were reserved and 
the stands crowded. Their places were in the third 
row, at the middle of the court, on the shady side, 
and all about them were chosen ones of their set, 
with names prominent in Newport society. 

The match had begun, a long and brilliant rally 
had just taken place, with an outburst of applause 
from the spectators, and Margaret was leaning for- 
ward exchanging remarks with Sadie Mortimer, in 
the row ahead, when she heard an unfamiliar woman's 
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voice greeting Ollie in an intimate way, and became 
aware that the vacant seats on the other side of her 
husband were being occupied. When she straight- 
ened herself and turned she found Mrs. Willie Tate 
settling herself beside Ollie, whispering something to 
him with a low laugh, while beyond her was Mr. 
Tate, correct and impassive, just coming to his 
seat. 

The situation was extremely awkward. There was 
Margaret, on Ollie's right, with Mrs. Willie on his 
left, whispering to him familiarly, and all Newport 
looking on. The hot blood rushed to her temples, 
while her hands and feet grew limp and cold. What 
was going to happen? How could it be avoided? 
What would Ollie do? He couldn't keep his back 
turned on his wife, nor could he turn it on Mrs. 
Willie. As he drew back a little, with an instinctive 
movement of confusion and hesitation, Margaret 
found herself almost face to face with Mrs. Willie 
and, for a fleeting instant, their eyes met. Mrs* 
Willie stopped short in a remark she had begun to 
Ollie, and there was a dead pause, which continued 
for a moment and threatened to become unbearable. 

OUie broke it. 

^^ Margaret," he said, with as casual an air as he 
could assume, "have you met Mrs. Tate? Mrs* 
Westervelt " 

" How do you do ? " said Mrs. Willie, smiling 
socially. " I've known your husband for some time. 
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That was a splendid rally, wasn't it? Who do you 
think is going to win? " 

Margaret didn't speak. She couldn't utter a 
sound. She had a sudden sensation of being trapped 
and strangled. It was more than her nerves could 
endure. In another moment she would shriek aloud. 
Almost before she realized what she was doing, she 
had risen to her feet and was making her way out, 
between the rows of seats, to the aisle on the right. 

She found the motor, and held herself together on 
the way home. When she reached her room her 
nerves gave way with a crack, and she had a wild 
paroxysm of hysterics. 

About midnight Ollie banged into her room, con- 
siderably drunk, and in a towering rage. He 
stormed and swore and yelled at her and shook her 
violently by the arm. He wanted to know what in 
the name of all the curses she meant by her rotten 
behavior. She had insulted Mrs. Tate and insulted 
him and made an unholy disgrace of herself, before 
everybody. How dared she do it! She was his 
wife, and he was the head of his family, and he 
wouldn't have her treat any friend of his that way — 
not by a blanked sight. He wouldn't take it from 
her or from anybody else, and she might just as well 
understand it, right now. Mrs. Tate was a lady — 
in every way Margaret's equal, and maybe her 
superior! What's more, she was a person whom he 
respected and admired! Margaret ought to be 
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made go on her hancb and knees and apologize! 
That's what she deserved — and he was the one to 
make her do it, too, if he chose ! 

Margaret had a splitting, bursting head, she felt 
feeble and unstrung after her collapse, and the 
doctor had given her an opiate which made her 
partially dazed and insensible. Besides, Ollie was 
drunk, and she knew from experience that he was 
hardly to be held accountable for what he said or did 
in that condition. She realized that at such a time all 
argument and discussion were hopeless. It would 
only add fuel to the flames. So she made no attempt 
to express her feelings or explain her behavior. 

After a while Ollie, having exhausted the vocabu- 
lary of righteous rage, banged out through the door 
again. 

Margaret stayed in her room for several days, 
during which time Ollie did not come near her. 
When she was sufficiently recovered to go about and 
take up the usual course of her existence, OUie 
greeted her and treated her in the customary way. 

The episode, like many others of a more or less 
similar nature, was allowed to pass without further 
reference. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

AT THE HOSSE SHOW 

Ma&gaeet was sitting in her box at the Horse 
Show, in Madison Square Garden. It was in the af- 
ternoon of the opening day, and nearly all the wealth 
and fashion of New York were there represented, to- 
gether with a vast throng of curiosity seekers, social 
climbers, and hangers-on. These latter, clad in their 
best, paraded slowly round and round the promenade, 
staring at the occupants of the boxes, singling out 
this one and that with names of national prominence, 
examining the display of gowns and jewels and lat- 
est creations in millinery, gossiping, commenting, 
taking in everything with the exception of the horses 
in the show-ring, which, as everybody knows, are 
merely an excuse for the array of social splendor. 

Horse Show week has come to be regarded as 
marking the beginning of the season in New York, 
and this tradition, no doubt, has considerable to do 
with the maintenance of its distinctive quality as a 
society event. The leaders of fashion consider it a 
duty to take their boxes and return to town to show 
themselves at this annual trumpet call, and the popu- 
lace crowds in eagerly to enjoy the opportunity of 
beholding the shining lights at close range, studying 
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the latest styles in wearing apparel, and breathing 
in for a few hours the unwonted air of elegance that 
prevails in the upper circles. 

Margaret and Ollie had returned to town the 
previous week. The gambling-house cases were over 
at last, and Ollie was once more privileged to enjoy 
the freedom of his home State. 

Margaret had been shopping all the morning, then 
she had gone to a womsin's lunch party, and after 
that had brought Mrs. Jack Grosvenor of Boston 
down with her to her box at the Garden. They had 
been there now for nearly an hour, stared at and 
pointed out continuously by the passing throng, ex- 
changing nods and smiles with members of their set 
who were seated in their proximity or passing by in 
the promenade below, and receiving frequent visits 
from various men friends, who popped into their box 
with the usual supply of small talk and idle gossip 
and were gone again. 

A little further along, on the same side of the 
ring as Margaret, there seemed to be some special 
object of curiosity for the crowd. In a vague and 
casual way Margaret had been observing the 
phenomenon for some time. As the promenaders 
passed her box and moved slowly away, time and 
again she noticed them displaying signs of unusual 
interest about someone or something in one of the 
boxes on their line of march. Different ones would 
stop short, with an exclamiition, nudge each other, 
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exchange remarks in excited whispers, then move for- 
ward with slackened pace, while they gazed at the 
box in question and continued their whispered com- 
ments. As a result of this behavior the promenade 
grew noticeably congested just beyond Margaret, 
and all who approached the spot were obliged to 
slow down to a snail's pace, till they got by. At last 
Margaret's curiosity was piqued and she spoke about 
it laughingly to Mrs. Jack. She hazarded the guess 
that it must be a Chinese potentate or a comic opera 
star, and was sorry they couldn't get a glimpse of 
the celebrity. 

After a while Reggie Pierrepont and Newbold 
Frothingham dropped in, and Margaret and Mrs. 
Jack left the box in their company for a turn or two 
about the ring before going home. As they ap- 
proached the congested spot, Margaret, with Mr. 
Frothingham beside her, got a little separated from 
the others and found herself wedged in by the throng, 
close to the boxes, with a pair of showily dressed, 
loud-talking, giggly girls holding back in front of 
her. Just as one of these girls grabbed the other 
by the arm, Margaret turned and glanced up ahead 
along the line of boxes, to discover the object that 
was attracting so much attention. One look was 
sufficient. Her eyes rested on the figure of Mrs. 
Willie Tate, stunningly gowned and strikingly beau- 
tiful, sitting back with easy unconcern in her box, 
chatting familiarly with a man who shared the box 
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with her, and was leaning forward attentively from 
a seat slightly behind. The man was OlHe ! 

At the same instant one of the girls in front ex- 
claimed to the other: 

"Oh, look! Quick! There's Ollie Westervelt! 
There, in the second box ahead ! And that's his mis- 
tress with him! You know — what's her name? " 

"Oh, is it! I know! They say he's perfectly 
crazy about her! 60 slow, so we can get a good 
look at them!" 

" She's a peach, all right, isn't she? I don^t won- 
der he's crazy about her ! Mrs. Willie Tate — that's 
her name ! " 

" That's it. They say he brought her to New- 
port, and kept her there, all simimer, in a house 
right next to his! You wouldn't think he*d dare, 
would you?" 

So they chattered on, till Margaret got away — 
out of hearing. 

In the first rush of comprehension there flashed 
through her mind the vision of her meeting with 
Mrs. Tate at the tennis court, and the subsequent 
scene with Ollie in her bedroom. What a cur he had 
been ! She understood it all, now, with icy, shudder- 
ing finality. With appalling distinctness she saw 
everything, in a new, strange light — ^herself, Ollie, 
Mrs. Tate, the snickering attitude of the world, — all 
swallowed up in a sensation of sickening degrada- 
tion and humiliation. 
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A sudden surge of bitterness and resentment for 
OlHe almost suffocated her. She would like to see 
him whipped and flayed before her eyes. He seemed 
a very monster of coarseness, depravity, and decep- 
tion. 

She found a certain sense of relief and satisfaction 
in the thought that it was over now, anyhow. Their 
marriage had been a hopeless mistake from the start. 
She had tried her hardest to delude herself, and make 
the best of it, for her husband's sake, quite as much 
as her own. He wasn't worthy of the struggle she 
had made, — ^he had never deserved it, or even been 
aware of it, — ^but she had ma^ it, nevertheless, as 
dutifully and bravely as she could. Now, thank 
goodness, it was ended at last. She could go away, 
forever, with a clear conscience. 

Her mind was made up, instantly, as to that. 
She would never spend another night under the same 
roof with him as long as she lived — and she meant 
never to see him or speak to him again if she could 
possibly help it. 

When she reached home she gave some orders 
about trunks and packing, wrote a few hasty social 
notes of excuse, telegraphed her mother, so as not to 
be obliged to make explanations over the telephone, 
then taking Celeste with her she was driven to the 
Grand Central Station and went to Rhinetown. 

When she arrived there she found that her father's 
condition had taken a sudden turn for the worse that 
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morning, the doctor had been at his bedside all day, 
and for some hours his life had been despaired of. 
Mrs. Benton had tried to get her on the long dis- 
tance telephone a few minutes after she left the house 
in New York, and, when Margaret's telegram came 
later, had assumed, naturally enough, that it was in 
reply to her message. 

The mother, therefore, in a state of complete up- 
set and alarm, greeted the daughter with a voluble 
outpouring of all the details of her father's attack. 
Margaret, awed and overwhelmed by the shock of 
this new catastrophe, imagining that her father was 
on his deathbed, entirely forgot her own troubles for 
the time being. She could think of nothing but her 
father, and gave herself up to emotions of filial 
anxiety and despair. 

When, the following morning, Mr. Benton was 
pronounced out of inunediate danger and she was 
allowed to see him for a few mdnutes and hold his 
hand, the aspect of her own affairs seemed, somehow, 
in a subtle, indefinite way to have materially altered. 
Her course of action as regards OUie was no longer 
as simple or easy as it had appeared in the first heat 
of her revulsion. Still, her mind was mad^ up. 

There was no one to turn to, now, but her mother, 
and of course her mother had to be told. So, that 
afternoon she undertook to take Mrs. Benton into 
her confidence and explain the situation. 

As Margaret proceeded with her story that well- 
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meaning, worldly, conventional soul gasped for 
breath and uttered staccato exclamations of amaze- 
ment. Several times she interrupted Margaret and 
started in excitedly to ask irrelevant questions and 
make futile conmients. Each time, Margaret 
checked her, quietly but firmly, with a request to 
wait until she had finished. 

When she did reach the end, Mrs. Benton sat star- 
ing at her for a minute in speechless consternation. 
Then her opinion burst forth from her, all summed 
up, in a few expressive words. 

" Margaret, you don't know what you're saying! 
You can't mean it ! " 

"Why not?" 

"Why, it would simply be the death of your 
father! The very thought of such a thing would 
break his heart! I couldn't stand it, either! I'd 
rather be dead now than see you throw your life 
away and place yourself in such a position ! " 

" But, mother " 

" You're all that we have left — ^your father and I ! 
Your marriage and happiness, your position in the 
world, has meant everything to us ; it's been the one 
bright spot that's given us courage to bear with all 
the rest. Just stop a moment and think ! You can't 
do it! Think of your poor father! You couldn't! 
It would be perfect madness ! " 

After considerable more talk in this strain, which 
affected Margaret deeply and unsettled her to her 
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depths, Mn. Benton moved on to a consideration of 
Ollie and his various offenses. No lawyer could have 
pleaded his cause more effectively. She admitted 
Ollie's faults, and showed proper sympathy for Mar- 
garet in resenting them. But Ollie had his good 
qualities too. If at times his conduct was reprehen- 
sible, how many husbands, in his circumstances, were 
not equally guilty? No man was perfect, and it 
was the lot of nearly every married woman, if the 
truth were known, to have to learn the lessons of 
tolerance and forgiveness. Otherwise there would be 
no married life at all. She could name no end of 
women am9ng their own friends who had had to put 
up with much worse conduct than Ollie's, and had 
gone on patiently and bravely to ultimate peace and 
happiness. After all, the principal charge against 
Ollie, aside from his drinking too much occasionally, 
was thoughtlessness and lack of consideration. 
What proof had Margaret that his relations with 
this Mrs. Tate really were improper? Her conclu- 
sions were based on appearances and the merest idle 
gossip. Such evidence could never be relied on and 
had no standing whatever in a court of law. There 
was not the slightest tangible ground for a divorce 
suit, even if she were foolish enough to think of such 
a thing. 

After the interview with Margaret Mrs. Benton 
took upon herself to communicate secretly with Ollie. 
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The upshot was that OIlie went to Rhlnetown one 
Friday afternoon, and when Margaret came in from 
a drive she found herself face to face with him, on 
the veranda. 

The talk that followed was long and painful, and 
on Margaret's side, at least, wholly frank and to the 
point. She told him exactly how and why his con- 
duct had been outrageous and forced her to the 
determination of leaving him. The last vestige of 
wifely feeling was gone from her. He had destroyed 
it. No excuses or explanations he might choose to 
offer could alter that. Her feeling for him was 
dead. It had been dwindling steadily for a long 
time — almost from the day she married him ; she had 
kept on hoping against hope, until his unspeakable 
behavior in connection with Mrs. Tate had given the 
finishing stroke. 

Ollie was entirely sober that afternoon, and his 
demeanor was rather shamefaced and flustered, as he 
stood before his wife and accepted the stinging words 
that came like slaps in the face. In a weak-kneed, 
floundering way he lied about Mrs. Tate and de- 
clared there hadn't been anything really wrong in his 
relations with her. He admitted that he had been 
thoughtless in many ways, and done a lot of things 
he ought not to have done — ^he wasn't perfect by 
any means, and never claimed to be. But after all, 
Margaret was his wife; he was still fond of her; he 
admired and respected her; he thought just as much 
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of her as he ever did; he was ready to make any 
amends that she might consider fair or reasonable, 
but he wasn't willing to let her go. 

In the end, Margaret, for the sake of her family 
and his, for the sake of peace and the avoidance of 
scandal, consented to a sort of compromise. She 
would return to his house in New York and go on 
with her life as heretofore, preserving appearances 
before the world. But as between Ollie and herself, 
it was to be clearly understood that there would be 
no renewal of their marital relations. All that was 
ended. 

Also, in consenting to live with him, she made it 
clear that she did not expect to be an object of 
humiliation and ridicule. His private acts were his 
own concern, but he must do nothing more in public 
to reflect upon his wife. 

In addition to this, as the price of keeping Mar- 
garet and avoiding a divorce, Ollie promised to cease 
all relations with Mrs. Tate and never again to be 
seen in her company. 



CHAPTER XXXn 

TROUBLED WATEBS 

It Is an old saying that misfortunes never come 
singly. That winter a number of things happened, 
of more or less serious import to OUie and his wife. 

In the first place, a big and unaccountable slump 
in values took place in the stock market. This not 
only proved very disturbing to the various schemes 
and combinations which the Blake and Crane clique 
hsid in hand, but it was still more directly disastrous 
to some calculations which OUie had made on his 
own account. 

The slump began in the early fall and had been 
going on fitfully for several weeks, before Ollie re- 
turned to New York and made hisN appearance at the 
Horse Show. During the summer, while Ollie was in 
exile at Newjwrt, he had been quite out of touch with 
Blake and Crane. Blake took a trip to Europe, 
Crane was out West, most of the great magnates 
were absent from Wall Street, and for the time being 
no new developments were to be expected in the 
clique's operations. 

Although the market had been rising steadily for 
a long period, and prices looked to most people very 
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high, OlHe figured that the country was about to en- 
joy a phenomenal era of prosperity, and that with 
the coming of fall everybody would be buying stocks 
at advancing prices. In anticipation of this, all 
summer long he kept putting in big buying orders, 
which were duly executed through his brokers' 
branch offices at Newport. When, near the end of 
summer, the market began to sag and break, he re- 
garded this merely as an artificial and familiar 
maneuver of the big operators, designed to ^^ shake 
out " timid speculators before the boom. He seized 
the supposed opportunity to continue his buying 
more boldly and recklessly than ever. Almost before 
he realized it he had reached the limit of his con- 
venient resources. Then, as the market continued to 
decline, it was no longer a question of buying more 
but of devising means to protect what he had. Dur- 
ing the weeks immediately following the Horse Show 
he was obliged to put up, as collateral for loans, 
everything of value he possessed. After that, when 
fresh breaks occurred in the market, large blocks of 
securities held for his account had to be thrown over- 
board at a disheartening sacrifice. 

While this was going on, the next thing that hap- 
pened was the sudden departure for Europe of Mrs. 
Willie. Her excuse was that Willie's health showed 
signs of breaking again, and required immediate 
treatment at a foreign water cure. She felt in con- 
science bound to accompany him. Ollie had told 
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her, of course, the details of his trouble with his wif e, 
and made plain the necessity of special caution in 
their intercourse, for the time being. Mrs. Willie, 
full of the intuitions of her sex, backed up by a very 
shrewd intelligence, may have had some misgivings 
on that score. Ollie's power of caution was hardly 
a quality to be relied on with any degree of ccm- 
fidence. Nor would a divorce proceeding, with her 
own fair name dragged in as co-respondent, be of 
benefit to anybody. It may have occurred to her 
as the part of wisdom, under the circumstances, to 
remove temptation from Ollie^s way. 

Mrs. Willie, meantime, had managed to arrive at 
a tolerably clear notion of Ollie's position in the 
stock market, and she may have made a guess as to 
the uncertainties and possible dangers lurking in the 
financial sky for holders of securities. However that 
may be, it came to light that, in addition to the 
various stock speculations which Ollie had been con- 
ducting for her at a constant profit ever since their 
relations began, she had recently risked a consider- 
able sum of money on her own responsibility. In 
confessing this to Ollie, before her departure, she 
allowed him to understand, with charming ingenuity, 
how she had been led to take the step entirely upon 
his representations. He had explained to her about 
the Atlantic-Pacific stock, the big pool they had 
formed in it, the sensational rise which he confidently 
predicted. In view of this information, she had con- 
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sidered it perfectly safe to invest her money in that 
stock. She had bought it ^^ on margin," because she 
could get so much more of it by so doing. The 
stock had now declined over twenty points, she had 
been called upon for more margin, and what was she 
to do about it? Since she was obliged to go abroad^ 
she didn't wish to tsdce the bother and worry along 
with her. She had not the slightest doubt, of course, 
that the rise which Ollie had predicted would even- 
tually occur, but under the circumstances she would 
rather be rid of the whole thing and have her money 
back — ^if that could be arranged. 

Whereupon Ollie gave her a little scolding, but 
came forward handsomely and did the proper thing. 
He told her to have all her stock sent around to his 
office by her brokers and he would take it oflF her 
hands for the exact figure which she had paid for it ; 
then they would return her her money, and she would 
be free of all further responsibility. 

Mrs. Willie thanked him tenderly, consulted with 
her brokers the first thing in the morning, and the 
following day received their check. 

Later on — ^long after Mrs. Willie had sailed — ^the 
whole story of this transaction leaked out, somehow, 
and was passed about, with embellishments, among a 
certain set, as a choice morsel of gossip. According 
to the gossips, Mrs. Willie had not only saddled upon 
Ollie her entire loss, at a very trying time, but she 
had cleverly seen and seized the opportunity to 
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squeeze in a fat little bonus besides. At the time 
she confessed to Ollie, so the tale ran, she had actually 
bought only two thousand shares of Atlantic-Pacific, 
which showed her a loss of fifty thousand dollars. 
The stock was then selling at 160, and she had 
bought it at 186 — a loss of twenty-five points. 
When Ollie had agreed to take over her holdings at 
the purchase price, she inmiediately instructed her 
brokers to buy for her account another thousand 
shares at 160 — ^making three thousand shares in all, 
which were sent around to OUie's office and settled 
for at 185. In this way she allowed Ollie to present 
her with an extra twenty-five thousand dollars, which 
she took away as pin money, for her trip abroad. 

This was probably a pure invention, yet it went 
about, everywhere, lineontradicted, and lived to sefrve 
its purpose — of raising a laugh at Ollie's expense. 

In any case Ollie added three thousand shares of 
Atlantic-Pacific to the heavy load he was already 
carrying, and when, on a certain " panic " day about 
two months after Mrs. Willie's departure, the stock 
tumbled to 110 and he was forced to sell, his little 
act of chivalry proved to have cost him almost a 
quarter of a million. 

Another thing that happened during the winter 
was the death of Mr. Benton. After a recurrent at- 
tack of his ailment he struggled on for days in fright- 
ful agony, with Margaret and Mrs. Benton at his 
bedside, then passed away. The blow, though ex- 
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pccted, fell upon Margaret with crushing force. 
From her earliest childhood all the tenderest fibers 
of her heart seemed to have reached out to her father 
and wrapped themselves about him. His death left an 
aching, bleeding void at the very core of her being. 

Just one week after the funeral Ollie had the mis- 
fortune to find himself figuring in the headlines of a 
vulgar newspaper sensation. 

This came about in connection with a little es- 
capade he was having with a foreign music hall 
artiste known to the public as " La Sandova." La 
Sandova was a Russian girl, of unusual beauty, with 
abnormally large and passionate eyes, and a mass 
of jet black hair. She did a panther-like dancing 
specialty, which had attracted attention in Paris, 
and led to her being imported to this country, with 
a blare of trumpets, by a New York vaudeville man- 
ager. She had made a pronounced hit on the oc- 
casion of her first Broadway appearance, and estab- 
lished herself quickly as a reigning novelty, " the 
talk of the town." Ollie had met her through 
Schliemann's wife, Viola George, who gave a much- 
heralded supper-party in La Sandova's honor on 
the stage of Viola George's Theater. This was just 
after Mrs. Willie's departure for Europe, and Ollie, 
in a restless craving for some new excitement to off- 
set his worries of the stock market, had lost no time 
in establishing relations with the Sandova. 

The drink habit had made steady progress with 
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Ollie, and by this time his daily consumption of 
absinthe and champagne had €u»simied such propor- 
tions that his nerves and strength were being visibly 
undermined. The day in question — ^the day when 
the newspapers " featured " Ollie so prominently — 
had been a particularly bad one for him on the Stock 
Exchange. The whole market had started in weak 
and feverish, then a rumor got abroad that members 
of the Blake and Crane pool were in difficulties, and 
a wild raid was mside against Atlantic-Pacific securi- 
ties, which gave way violently. This was followed 
by a report that an examination of the Excelsior 
Bank, secretly ordered by the State Superintendent 
of Banking, had disclosed that institution to be in a 
tottering condition. Blake, in a hurried talk over 
the telephone, had admitted that the situation looked 
squally, and that considerable money would have to 
be chipped in at once by his associates in order to 
" tide things over." He had arranged for a confer- 
ence of the leading members of the clique that even- 
ing at Delmonico's, which Ollie must attend without 
fail. 

After the close of the meurket Ollie took a couple 
more drinks of absinthe, stopped in at one of his 
clubs, found a lonely seat by the window and sat 
looking out, vacantly, at the passers-by on the ave- 
nue. He felt restless and depressed and kept turn- 
ing things over in his mind in a confused, uncom- 
fortable way. He didn't feel exactly like playing 
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cards, and his friends, who were all more or less 
worried and alarmed, would be sure to be at him 
with all sorts of embarrassing questions. It was 
better to be out of the way. 

An hour later in the gathering dusk he was flitting 
up Jerome Avenue in a big gray racing car with La 
Sandova beside him. They were both so covered 
with wraps and furs and goggles as to be quite un- 
recognizable. 

La Sandova was now appearing at the Brosidway 
Theater as a special, interpolated feature in a big 
musical comedy. She did not " go on " till neaxly 
ten o'clock, just before the finale of the second act, so 
it wasn't necessary for her to be in her dressing-room 
before nine — or half-past, at a pinch. 

They had a pleasant little dinner at a distant way- 
side inn, then, after lingering over coffee, liqueurs, 
and cigarettes, all of which the little Russian was de- 
votedly fond of, they started back homeward, with 
not much time to spare. On a rather rough and 
lonely stretch of road, about quarter of the way 
home, one of the back tires blew out with a noise 
like a cannon. It was a cold night and the detach- 
able rim had become tightly jammed with frozen 
snow. OUie, after getting out and examining the 
situation, dismissed the idea of attempting to get the 
old shoe off and replace it with a new one. There 
was nothing to do for it but limp along on the rim, 
till they reached a garage. They started in limp- 
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ing, and limped with surprising rapidity for a couple 
of miles; then a strutt rod snapped, and that ended 
it. They left the car where it was, in the middle of 
the road, and started on foot for the next village, 
which fortunately was not far ahead. There was no 
garage in the village, but a train for New York was 
due in half an hour, and this they got. 

At the Broadway Theater as the time for La 
Sandova's turn drew near and it was discovered that 
she had not yet put in an appearance, there was no 
small amount of flurry and commotion behind the 
scenes, with hasty conferences between the stage man- 
ager, house manager, press agent, and principals. 
It was decided that an announcement of some sort 
would have to be made to the audience, and just 
when the moment for making it was at hand a box- 
office boy rushed behind the scenes with a telephone 
message from La Sandova, announcing her auto- 
mobile accident, and stating that she was at a 
suburban railway station waiting for a train. The 
ready press agent, who went upon the stage and 
made an announcement to the audience, used the in- 
formation as the basis for a highly colored account 
of an awful collision, with La Sandova's miraculous 
escape from death. 

At quarter past ten the Russian danseuse scurried 
through the stage door from a taxicab. A second 
highly colored announcement was made to the audi- 
ence, and twenty minutes later, amid a thunderous 
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salro of welcome, La Sandova hopped upon the stage 
and went through her celebrated dancing specialty. 

Next day the newspapers all printed an account 
of the exploit, with flamboyant details imagined by 
the press agent. It was a fine opportunity for ad- 
vertising his celebrity, and he utilized it to the full- 
est extent. The name of La Sandova's distinguished 
escort, the driver of the automobile in the perilous 
accident, was not disclosed in these accounts. The 
press agent was anxious to give Ollie's name the 
widest publicity, insisting that it would enhance the 
value of the story from a newspaper standpoint, but 
La Sandova, with conmiendable consideration for 
Mr. Westervelt's feelings, forbade him to divulge it. 

However, there are more ways than one of skin- 
ning a cat, as the saying goes, so the press agent 
let drop a hint to his newspaper friends that there 
was a hidden end to the story. That was enough. 
Enterprising reporters were sent out to investigate 
immediately; they located Ollie's disabled car at the 
garage where it had been towed; interviewed his 
chauffeur and a waiter at the inn where he and La 
Sandova had dined, and thus came into possession of 
all the details of the night's escapade. 

So it happened that on the following morning, 
which was just one week after Mr. Benton's funeral, 
Ollie found his name in flaming headlines on the 
front page of the newspapers, in company with La 
Sandova's, as the leading sensation of the day. 



CHAPTER XXXin 

THE CKOWNIN6 DISGBAC£ 

The situation in the financial world, meantime, 
had developed rapidly from bad to worse. Days of 
panic came, with runs on banks and trust companies, 
failures and receiverships for a number of prominent 
concerns. The Stanton Trust Co. and the Excelsior 
Bank were among the first institutions to go under. 
All the schemes of the Blake and Crane clique were 
knocked on the head, and the various members, 
floundering in a sea of difficulties, made a wild 
scramble to save themselves individually, as best 
they could. 

OlHe's affairs were found to be hopelessly involved. 
Half a dozen enterprises in which he was interested 
went to pieces so quickly that it was futile to think of 
extricating himself. Lawyers, receivers, and account- 
ants were called in to straighten out the tangle, 
determine the amount of his liabilities, and arrive at 
some basis of settlement with the creditors. 

Ollie accepted the turn of events with a sort of 
reckless nonchalance akin to indifference. The sense 
of responsibility, of impending disaster and disgrace, 
which in some cases turns men's hair white and leads 
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to suicide, seemed to have totally disappeared in the 
development of his character. He laughed and drank, 
went about amusing and enjoying himself, looking 
for distractions, just as he had always done. Was 
he not Oliver Westervelt, son of C. P. Westervelt, 
leading heir and representative of a great family 
with millions? How, then, could financial difficulties 
or passing ill-luck at a speculative game really mat- 
ter to him? The lawyers would arrange it, some- 
how, all in due time, and the family millions were 
still there to be drawn on, — at his mother's death, if 
not before. So what was the odds? 

In the general business depression which set in 
after the financial upheaval, the theaters all over the 
country were greatly affected. Audiences dwindled, 
plays failed, and companies were disbanded by 
dozens. Schliem^nn, with ill-timed ambition, secure 
in the thought of Ollie's financial backing, had 
launched half a dozen different ventures at the begin- 
ning of the season, in addition to his wife and Beau- 
tial Valentine. When they all began to go wrong 
at once, he resorted to a variety of expedients in a 
vain attempt to keep his head above water. By virtue 
of his partnership agreement with Ollie he contrived 
to make use of Ollie's name and credit in contracting 
a mass of obligations. Finally, he threw up the 
sponge and disappeared from view, leaving his en- 
terprises in a hopeless condition of bankruptcy. 
When the smoke cleared away and the lawyers had 
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threshed out the situation, it was found that Ollie 
was left liable for about one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars of theatrical debts, in addition to the 
balance of the theater lease, which came to a total 
of twice that amount. 

Beautial Valentine, with Wallace Wheatley and 
the other members of her company, had returned to 
New York meanwhile, to join the growing horde of 
unemployed actors in this most disastrous of seasons. 

Curiously enough, it so happened that Beautial 
had been back in New York but a short time when 
she met the Russian dancer. La Sandova, at a pro- 
fessional gathering, and the two girls took a decided 
fancy to each other. The acquaintance developed 
rapidly into relations of close friendship, in which 
Wallace Wheatley, naturally enough, participated. 

This circumstance, of apparently trivial conse- 
quence, led directly to a most sensational and shock- 
ing tragedy, which filled colunms and columns in the 
newspapers intermittently for over a year, and inci- 
dentally proved the crowning misfortune and dis- 
grace of Oliver Westervelt's career. 

Beautial Valentine, as the event proved, was wildly, 
slavishly in love with her handsome leading man, 
and had found her one great happiness in the affec- 
tion which he had been bestowing upon her continu- 
ally since the days of the Wheatley Play-House. In 
due course of time La Sandova also succumbed to 
Wheatley's attractions, and finally succeeded in win- 
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ning him entirely awaj from Beautial. To be thus 
abandoned by her lover and triumphed over by the 
treacherous wiles of her friend was more than the 
ex-chorus girl could endure. On the afternoon of 
the fateful day, after a violent, hysterical scene with 
Wheatley in his rooms, in which she had pleaded, 
sobbed, cursed, and threatened, she came away ready 
for anything. She had lost her senses completely 
and had become a perfect fury of jealousy and re- 
venge. 

Ollie spent the evening with her. He had been 
drinking heavily all day, and kept it up after he 
came. Beautial talked and behaved in a weird, reck- 
less way, and drank almost as much champagne as 
he did. Apropos of nothing, she brought a revolver 
from her bureau drawer, showed Ollie it wa^ loaded, 
and made some jesting remarks about blowing her 
brains put. Then she insisted on Ollie's taking her to 
a music hall, and after that they stopped in at a 
Broadway restaurant for a bite of supper. 

In the midst of their champagne drinking Beautial 
suddenly started from her seat, with a fierce, muttered 
exclamation, and her face became ashen white. She 
was looking over toward a doorway, where some peo- 
ple were coming out from another room. Then, with 
a reckless gesture, she raised her glass and turned 
to Ollie. 

^^ There go some friends of yours," she said, in a 
hard, unnatural voice. 
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OlUe glanced over in the direction indicated, just 
in time to see La Sandova pass out into the street, 
accompanied by Wallace Wheatley. 

An hour later Beautial Valentine was standing 
outside the door of La Sandova's flat, ringing and 
knocking for admittance. Ollie was with her, in a 
very fuddled condition, entirely at loss to account 
for her actions. 

Then the terrible thing occurred. 

The door was opened . . . Beautial pushed in 
quickly . . . there were some confused noises and 
voices. . . . Then loud reports of a pistol rang 
out in the night, one after another, with shrieks, 
groans, and heavy thuds of objects falling. . . . 

When the janitor and the night watchman arrived 
on the scene, followed by the police, Wheatley was 
dead, the Russian dancer was lying unconscious in a 
pool of blood, with two ghastly bullet wounds, pre- 
sumably dying, Oliver Westervelt, having gained 
possession of the revolver, was holding fast to Beau- 
tial Valentine, who raved and struggled and went on 
wildly. 

La Sandova was taken to a hospital, where a long 
and detailed ante-mortem statement, so-called, was 
obtained from her by the police as soon as she re- 
gained consciousness. Later, she recovered. 

Beautial was locked up in the Tombs. Ollie was 
held as the chief witness for the Coroner's inquest, 
and the trial to follow. 
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All the sordid, vulgar details of OUie's past rela- 
tions with each of the girls and Wheatley were 
brought out on the witness stand and dilated upon, 
forward and backward, from the beginning, ad 
nauseam. Even the moiHbid taste of the public was 
surfeited at last with endless newspaper repetitions 
of the unsavory mess. 

When it was all finally over and Ollie had been 
dismissed from the jurisdiction of the court, he left 
the country immediately and took up his residence 
abroad. 

In the meantime the total amount of his financial 
liabilities, as a consequence of the panic, had been 
fiixed by the experts at a trifle less than three millions. 
This was settled by his mother. 

Also a decree of divorce, without contest, had been 
granted to his wife. Much sympathy was expressed 
for her in society. It was known that her health had 
broken down completely and she had gone away to 
some lonely retreat. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

IN THE MOUNTAINS 

Mabgabet was very ill for a time, and her recovery 
was bound to be slow. Her nervous system was com- 
pletely shattered and her vitality at a low ebb. Dr. 
Boardman, the great New York specialist, did not 
attempt to disguise the gravity of her condition ; he 
rather emphasized it, reiterating impressively his 
words of warning. The medicines she needed most 
were absolute rest, quiet, and peace of mind, with 
plenty of fresh air, sunshine, and agreeable surround- 
ings, then a gradual upbuilding of the entire system, 
with the help of carefully regulated diet and exer- 
cise, and an ultimate return to the ways and habits 
of normal, simple life. 

The place he recommended to her was a small, new 
sanitarium, high up in the mountains, which was 
planned on the right lines and intended for just such 
cases as hers. It was presided over by a remarkably 
clever young man in whom he had every confidence. 
The sooner she went, the better. He would make the 
necessary arrangements and write a letter to Dr. 
Huddy. 

" Dr. Huddy ! " repeated Margaret breathlessly, 
with a strange expression. 

995 
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" That's the name of the doctor who has the sani- 
tarium," explained Dr. Boardman. 

" Not Nat Huddy ! It couldn't be ! " 

The specialist raised his brows and looked down 
at her over the rims of his glasses. 

"You know him?" he said, with a touch of in- 
terest. 

" I — ^why — I didn't know," stajnmered Margaret; 
" I thought he was dying of consumption " 

" That's the fellow," said Boardman, removing his 
glasses entirely. "We all thought so at the time. 
But he fooled us. I was rather interested in him, 
you know ; I'd picked him out for my assistant. He 
made a splendid recovery — ^most remarkable. He's 
well as ever now, sound as a dollar, and full of energy 
and ideas. It's a fine example of what can be done by 
following the right treatment in the right way. It's 
a good lesson for you, my dear, to bear in mind." 

It was a long and trying railroad journey to the 
little mountain station, with two changes of cars. 
The constant talking, fussing, complaining of her 
mother, who accompanied her, wore on Margaret's 
tortured nerves to such an extent that she kept won- 
dering how much longer she could endure it and 
whether she could possibly hold together till the end. 

At the station they were the only passengers who 
got out, and there was nobody to meet them but a 
rusty-looking old negro with an open wagon and a 
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team of farm horses. He and the station-agent took 
forever in getting the trunks and bags piled up on 
the rear of the wagon and tied with a rope, while 
Margaret and her mother stood waiting on the plat- 
form. 

Then came an interminable ride in the limibering 
wagon, up steep hills most of the time, over rough 
roads, winding aimlessly this way and that, on and 
on for miles, with nothing in sight but hills and 
woods, with now and then a tumbledown farmhouse, 
and the shadowy mountain sides rising up irregularly 
over the narrow valley. The sun had already gone 
down, and although it was late spring, the air was 
so crisp and chilly that mother and daughter 
shivered and huddled together under their cloaks and 
robes. 

Finally they came in sight of the sanitarium, a 
long low building of granite and dark wood way up 
above them, perched out on a sort of overhanging 
plateau halfway up the mountain. It looked very 
snug and inviting, with a great many windows throw- 
ing out warm glows of light in the gathering dusk. 

The wagon still had a mile or more to climb, up a 
steep circuitous road, before it reached the plateau, 
but it got to the top at last, swung through a level 
grove of young chestnut trees, emerged upon an open 
driveway, and drew up before the brightly lighted 
entrance of the sanitarium. 

Dr. Huddy came down the steps from a big porch 
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to receive them. He greeted them quietly and politely, 
without the slightest awkwardness, in a thoroughly 
matter-of-fact way, and helped them down from the 
wagon. He addressed Margaret as " Mrs. Wester- 
velt," and she responded by calling him " Doctor." 
He had changed very little in appearance from the 
way she remembered him. His face was still rathef 
thin and care-worn, but he hcul a fine brown color 
and his movements and manner gave the impression 
of abundant vigor and health. 

He ushered them at once into the entrance hall, 
which was a large living-room, with tables, comfort- 
able seats, recesses, cosy comers, and soft electric 
lights all about. There were rugs on the hard-wood 
floor and a great stone fireplace at one end, with a 
blazing, crackling fire of huge logs. 

Two cheerful, clean-looking women were waiting 
there — ^Miss Blakely, the housekeex)er, and Miss 
Schneider, the trained nurse and masseuse. After 
the Doctor had presented them, he turned to Mar* 
garet, 

" Miss Schneider will show you to your room," he 
said, " and put you to bed. You are to have a warm 
bath and a big glass of buttermilk — ^nothing else 
to-night but sleep, as soon and as much as you can. 
Dr. Boardman has written me all about you, so I 
needn't bother you now by asking any questions." 
Then he hesitated, and with a slightly apologetic air 
turned to Mrs. Benton. " If you don't mind, I'd 
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rather Mrs. Benton didn't go to your room with 
you. YouVe had a long and tiresome journey, and 
it's best for you to be quite alone,'* 

Mrs. Benton bridled up at this and gave the Doctor 
a look, but Margaret felt very grateful. Completely 
unstrung and exhausted, she had about reached the 
limit of her endurance ; another hour of her mother's 
fussy talk and solicitude would be perfect agony. 

She followed Miss Schneider upstairs to a small 
comer bedroom, which, though barely furnished, was 
fresh and neat, with rather pretty wall-paper and 
chintz curtains. It had a large double window, with 
a cushioned window-seat, two smaller windows and a 
good-sized private bathroom adjoining, with tiled 
floor and walls. 

Quickly and silently, like some automaton. Miss 
Schneider prepared her bath and helped her to un- 
dress, then gave her a gentle rub down with alcohol. 
She was put to bed> tucked in under warm covers, and 
handed a glass of buttermilk, which with some diffi- 
culty she forced herself to swallow. Without any 
questioning. Miss Schneider went to each of the 
windows in turn and opened it wide, stopped back at 
the bedside to take the glass and say ^^ good-night," 
switched off the lights and was gone. 

Margaret, with every nerve in her head and body 
aching and throbbing, lay still on her pillow and 
closed her hot, weary eyes. The mountain air stir- 
ring freely through the room felt chill and grateful. 
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She opened her eyes again slowly and allowed her 
gaze to stray out through the wide open window. 
A few stars were twinkling faintly now in the heavens, 
and vague outlines of distant mountain tops were 
just visible way off across the valley. 

There came upon her a feeling of rest and peace 
and isolation. She asked for nothing more. To lie 
there, undistuiHbed, forever, with the stars and moun- 
tains about her, was the height of her longing. 

Three months later Margaret was still at the sani- 
tarium. In appearance she was like a different being. 
Her cheeks were rosy, her eyes bright ; she had gained 
fifteen pounds in weight, and all her girlhood strength 
and endurance seemed to have returned to her. She 
slept like a top, had a splendid appetite, climbed the 
mountains for hours at a time^ with a feeling of 
exhilaration ; played lawn tennis, rode honseback, 
worked in the garden, and found pleasure in anything 
and everything that a normal, healthy girl might be 
expected to do in the country. 

The improvement at first had been very gradual. 
For a week after she came she did not leave her room, 
but lay all day long on the cushioned window seat, 
bundled up warm, the window wide open, the moun- 
tain air and sunshine full upon her. 

Her mother had left on the second day in a mild 
state of pique. She came to Margaret's room after 
breakfast on the morning following their arrival, and 
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informed her, with an injured expression, that she 
had decided to go back to New York. What was 
the use in her staying — if she couldn't be with her 
daughter? That was what she came for, and the 
Doctor forbade it. That is, he had had a long talk 
with her and was very polite about it, but he had tried 
to make her believe that it would be better if she were 
out of the way. Of course she didn't pretend to 
understand these new-fangled treatments — ^perhaps 
the doctors knew what they were about; anyhow, 
she had np wish to interfere or break the rules. Dr. 
Boardman had reconmiended it. So she was going. 
Margaret could telegraph her at any minute — day 
or night, she'd always be ready to come and take 
her away. 

For nearly a week Margaret had been moved each 
morning to the window seat and left to lie there 
quietly, without distuiHbance. She was bathed, and 
fed, and rubbed with alcohol and given large glasses 
of buttermilk to drink at certain hours, 

The Doctor stopped in to see her for a few min- 
utes, usually twice a day. His manner was simple 
and matter-of-fact. He made no allusions to family 
matters or to the past, nor did he attempt to impress 
her with any show of medical knowledge. His re- 
marks were always cheerful and encouraging, half- 
playful at times, with an undercurrent of undoubted 
confidence. He made a joke about his sanitarium, 
And said for a few days she must go through the 
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** cabbage stage." Then she would be promoted into 
a " puppy dog ** and allowed to run about in the 
fields and mountains. After that she would be ele- 
vated to the laboring class and set to work. That, 
in a nutshell, was the whole treatment, and eveiybody 
who came there had to go through it, in more or 
less the same way. People broke down because they 
gave their nerves and brains and stomachs too much 
to do. Their rapid life was too complex and over- 
civilized. His plan was to undo the damage by 
starting them over again, way down at the other 
extreme, and letting them work their way up gradu- 
ally. First they were vegetables, with nothing to 
do but lie still and take in the air and sunshine. 
Next they were animals, allowed to run about and 
get hungry. Then they were made workmen, with 
a certain amount of manual labor to be done regu- 
larly each day. After that they were allowed to 
play games and recul books of a harmless, restful 
kind. Finally they reached a point where they were 
able to stand the newspapers, and that meant they 
had no further use for a sanitarium. 
' Margaret had asked the Doctor for news of his 
mother and Sally. Sally had three children, and was 
well and happy with her husband in the West. His 
mother was there with him ; that is, she presided over 
a farm which he owned at the foot of the mountains. 
He had cows, sheep, chickens, etc., and his ambition 
was to supply from the farm all the food he fed to 
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his patients. That was a way of being sure that it 
was fresh and helpful. Mrs. Huddy had sent kind 
messages and hoped that Margaret, as soon as she 
felt better, would come down to the farm and see 
her. 

At the end of the second week Margaret was spend- 
ing the greater part of the day out of doors, strolling 
about over the roads and paths, among the trees, 
picking occasional wild flowers, watching the birds 
and the little red squirrels, which were very plentiful 
thereabouts, resting in a summerhouse on the edge 
of a pretty mountain stream which came racing, 
bubbling, tumbling down over steep, clean rocks in 
a narrow gorge, or sitting lazUy under the trees, on 
the hill above the tennis court, looking on at the 
play of fellow-patients. 

She was frequently accompanied on her strolls by 
a Miss Middleton, of Baltimore, who had been at the 
sanitarium only a little longer than Margaret. Miss 
Middleton was a high-bred, delicate-looking young 
woman with an attractive and imusually interesting 
face. She and Margaret sat at the same small table 
in the dining-room and quickly became good friends. 
There were several other people at the sanitarium 
whom Margaret met and talked with and found quite 
out of the ordinary — a distinguished lawyer who had 
known her father well; a woman novelist, several of 
whose books Margaret had read; a young musical 
composer who had been a class-mate of Phil Grosv- 
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enor's at Harvard, had studied for five years in 
Rome, and had spent a week with Cynthia and her 
duke at their Italian palace ; the president of a bank 
which had failed a few months previously; and two 
" society girls,'* not yet out of their teens — all vic- 
tims of nervous prostration. 

As she grew stronger she found herself becoming 
more and more interested in the lives of the various 
patients and the progress of their struggle for health. 
There was nothing monotonous about the sanitarium; 
on the contrary she was constantly impressed by the 
variety and amount of activity going on in and about 
it. The lawyer and the banker, for instance, could 
be seen at certain hours every day by a huge wood- 
pile, busily engaged, with saw and axes, in augment- 
ing the supply of logs and kindlings for the fires. 
The lady novelist was applying herself no less dili- 
gently each day to the weaving of cushion covers on 
a hand loom. The musical composer's daily task was 
at a carpenter's bench, where he turned out rustic 
seats and benches, to be distributed along the paths 
on the mountain side. For others, there was work to 
be done in a flower garden, weeding, watering, trim- 
ming hedges, stone walls to build, trees to clip and 
all sorts of other things. It was practical, useful 
work to a certain extent, and Margaret soon dis- 
covered that, thanks to the Doctor's tactful super- 
vision and encouragement, they nearly all found real 
enjoyment in what they were doing, and at times 
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displayed an amusing vanity over ihe accomplishment 
of their trivial tasks. 

In the basement of the sanitarium was a swimming 
pool and various up-to-date appliances for electric 
baths, douches, sprays, steam and hot air treatment. 
These had their part in the daily routine of many of 
the patients. Then there were regular morning 
walks of varying length, prescribed for everyone, 
rain or shine, in accordance with their condition 
and strength. 

In its way it was rather a busy life, and somehow 
with a prevailing spirit of hopefulness and improving 
health, the general atmosphere of the place impressed 
Margaret as decidedly cheerful. 

The time arrived, before long, when she was able 
to start out down the mountain side and make her 
way to the farm in the valley for a call on Mrs. 
Huddy. This soon became her greatest pleasure. 
That dear brave mother was just as spry and quaint 
as she had always been. How good it was to see her 
and hear her talk ! It carried Margaret back to the 
sweet, happy days of her girlhood, when she and 
Sally were such inseparable playmates, and it 
brought to life again all sorts of tender, half-for- 
gotten memories. 

Mrs. Huddy's fondest topic of conversation was, 
as always, her boy Nat. Her joy and pride in him 
was so ingenuous and overwhehning that it had a 
touch of the pathetic. Margaret was a willing, 
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sympathetic listener, and Mrs. Huddj poured out to 
her, on different occasions, a whole volume of inti- 
mate details concerning him which never would have 
been revealed in any other way. 

His wonderful fight for life against the dread dis- 
ease that had held him was an awesome, breathless 
tale in itself. There were countless melting anec- 
dotes of his angelic patience, courage, and indomit- 
able will, while he lay for weeks and months in the 
shadow of death; personal scenes and circimistances 
of his case that endeared him to the great doctor in 
charge of the colony and aroused his interest to 
an unusual degree; special, heroic experiments that 
had to be resorted to, at certain desperate stages; 
then the turning of the tide, the imperceptible gain, 
ounce by ounce, inch by inch, up the hill to glorious 
victory. 

The mother lived through it all in the telling, and 
Margaret hung on her words. But that was only 
one chapter in the life of the last few years. Hardly 
less absorbing was the account of what came after; 
the determination and resourcefulness with which Nat 
applied himself to his studies and work, as soon as he 
was on the high road of recovery ; his experience and 
success with new ideas as an assistant doctor in the 
colony; then the conception and carrying out of 
the scheme for building a sanitarium of his own, for 
nerve cases. 

She and Nat had only very little money, — ^what 
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had come to them from Dr. Huddy^s life insurance 
and the sale of the Rhinetown property, — and no 
one would ever have imagined that it could possibly 
be made to suiBce for a scheme of the kind. No one 
but Nat would ever have dreamed of attempting it, 
but he figured and planned and worked it all out 
— ^how by mortgaging the land and the buildings and 
insuring the buildings to cover the mortgage, the 
whole thing could be accomplished. Nat had made 
all the designs himself, and bought all the materials; 
for nearly a year and a half he had practically lived 
with the workmen, supervising every stick and stone. 
And there it was ! 

Of course, Mrs. Huddy explained, the present 
buildings and equipment were only to be regarded 
as a modest beginning. But already things were 
going so beautifully, and the place was making such 
a reputation with big doctors, that it could only be 
a question of a few years before Nat would be in a 
position to put up another main building, with a 
number of outlying cottages perhaps, and improve 
the existing arrangements in every way. By that 
time, she hoped, he could afford to have a young 
assistant or two, to take the routine work off his 
shoulders. He was obliged to look after everything 
now himself, down to the smallest detail, and the 
strain was too great. 

Mrs. Huddy, in her mother's heart, was looking 
forward to the time when they could have a nice 
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roomy house built about halfway between the farm 
and the sanitarium, where she and Nat could live 
together, with a little spare time for rest and comfort. 
Nat would exercise a general supervision at the 
sanitarium and be on hand for emergencies and im- 
portant cases, while she kept an eye on the doings 
of the men at the farm. That was her dream of the 
future — a vision of earthly paradise. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

A CONFUkOKATION 

Six months had passed, and Margaret was still in 
the mountains. 

Her divorce had been granted in the interval ; the 
sensational murder trial of Beautial Valentine had 
been in progress for weeks, and all the abhorrent, 
scandalous revelations connected with it were being 
spread out in the newspapers for the dozenth time. 

She had no desire tp return to New York or resume 
intercourse in any way with her society friends. 
There was plenty of sympathy, pity, and devotion 
awaiting her in the chosen set. Bundles of letters 
had come to her, filled with expressions of affection 
and unswerving loyalty. But, somehow, as she read 
them over in the quiet of the mountains, with the 
sunlight and blue sky about her, the life she had 
left behind seemed curiously remote and insignificant. 
Horse shows, receptions, bridge dinners, gossip, 
stimulants, exhaustion — ^what did the mad rush 
amoimt to? What satisfaction or good .did it bring? 
Anyhow, she had had her fill of it, she had drunk 
to the dregs ; that was enough for the present. Later 
on — ^well, there was no telling what the future might 
bring. 

309 
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She was well and happy where she was^ She had 
had her apprenticeship of work at the sanitarium, 
along with the other patients; for days and weeks 
she had applied herself regularly to a homely, prac- 
tical task, and for the first time in her life she had 
enjoyed the sensation of making herself useful. Also 
she had spent considerable time with Mrs. Huddy 
on the farm, and had been impressed, almost to the 
point of envy, as she noted with what cheerfulness 
and ease that good woman accomplished a vast 
amount of necessary labor. There was something 
in the surroundings, in the simple, out-door life, that 
made her feel cleaner, sweeter, better than she had 
been in years. 

At the sanitarium there had been a gradual change 
of patients. Old ones had left and new ones had 
come. Those that went away were either vastly im- 
proved or totally cured. And strange to say, in 
nearly every instance they were loath to leave the 
place. They all seemed to become attached to this 
new kind of life, enjoyed their recovered health, and 
rather dreaded a return to the wear and tear of the 
busy world. 

Before Margaret's cure was fuUy completed, while 
her future plans were still in abeyance, it became 
evident to her that she could not hope to remain at 
the sanitariimi indefinitely. All the rooms were occu- 
pied at the time, and she knew from Mrs. Huddy that 
there were a number of applicants, needing to come. 
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awaiting their turn for accommodation. A patient, 
as soon as he was pronounced cured by the Doctor, 
was in duty bound to leave. In talking matters over 
with Miss Middleton, she found that her Southern 
friend was in much the same disposition of mind as 
herself, and this led to a plan in common, which 
was eventually carried out. Down in the valley, 
within a stone's-throw of Mrs. Huddy's farmhouse, 
on the main road, was a snug little cottage which had 
been for some time imoccupied. It had a bam, a 
garden, and a little orchard, and there was not the 
slightest objection to their renting it and having it 
repaired and fitted up to suit themselves. 

While this was being done they procured two 
horses, a dog, two servants, and a country coachman. 
Then, when all was ready, they said good-by to the 
sanitarium and moved down, with much gayety, into 
their winter home, which they christened " Spinsters* 
Hall.'' 

They had been living there now nearly two months, 
finding each day a variety of occupations to fill their 
time agreeably — Chappy, busy, enthusiastic exponents 
of simple country life. 

At the beginning of December came the first fall 
of snow, — quite a heavy storm, — ^which covered 
everything with a beautiful white mantle nearly a 
foot deep, and transformed the mountain side into a 
glistening picture of fairyland. 

They went for a sleigh-ride the morning after. 
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bundled up in furs, with jingling bells. They 
stopped for a moment at the farm for a merry greet- 
ing to Mrs. Huddy, whom they found in the chiclcai 
yard, then drove on up the mountain road to the 
sanitarium. Everybody there was out of doors, in- 
cluding the Doctor. The men patients, with rubber 
boots and wooden shovels, were working like a gang 
of laborers, clearing the steps and paths, piling up 
snow and breathing hard in the frosty air. The 
women were stamping about in all directions — ^some 
had crumbs of bread for the birds, some were pulling 
sleds, while two or three of the younger ones were 
scurrying, laughing, chasing each other with snow- 
balls, like children on a holiday. 

It was a curious spectacle, Margaret thought, and 
strangely impressive, when one bore in mind that 
nearly all those people were over-civilized, over- 
refined, and had brought themselves to a state of 
collapse amid the feverish rush and anxieties of an 
artificial, cooped-up life. 

What a lesson the Doctor was teaching them, 
which would never be wholly forgotten, and would 
be shared in part by hundreds of others! What a 
splendid work it was, and what a lot it counted for, 
really, to find a way of saving and helping so many 
fine-fibered, superior people, so many of one's fellow- 
beings ! 

On the 6th of December Miss Blakely, the house- 
keeper, left the sanitarium, for personal reasons, on 
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a few hours' notice, and the Doctor was obliged, in 
consequence, to make a trip to New York to get 
some one to take her place. He left on the afternoon 
train, expecting to return the following evening. 
Mrs. Huddy went up to the sanitarium to spend the 
night and look after things while he was ^ne. 

In the middle of the night Margaret was awakened, 
with a start, from a soimd sleep. There was a loud, 
excited knocking at her bedroom door. The next 
moment Miss Middleton opened the door and rushed 
excitedly in. 

" Mrs. Westervelt ! Mrs, Westervelt ! " she cried ; 
^^the sanitarium is on fire! It's a mass of flames! 
Look, you can see it from your window! Look! 
Look! Oh, isn't it dreadful ! " 

She ran to the open window; Margaret jumped up 
quickly and joined her, and the two stood there, 
shivering with cold and excitement, leaning out, utter- 
ing terrified ejaculations, with eyes strained up the 
mountain side. 

Great masses of black smoke, with sudden shoots 
of flame, were rolling up heavenwards from the sani- 
tarium. The place was burning, there could be no 
mistake about it, and for a few minutes they stood 
staring at it helplessly, in paralyzed consternation. 

Then, as soon as they oould gather their wits 
they decided they must go there, somehow, any how, 
as quickly as possible. In a few minutes they had 
thrown on some warm clothes and were hurrying out 
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toward the stable, screaming and calling, as they 
went, to rouse Matthew, their old country coachman. 
It seemed an endless time before they succeeded in 
waking him and making him imderstand, but he came 
down at last, with a lighted lantern, and opened 
the stable doors. With all haste they urged him 
and helped him to harness one of the horses to the 
cutter sleigh, then they all three crowded in, Mar- 
garet took the reins and they started out, whipping 
the horse to a run, up the mountain road. 

When they reached the sanitarium one end of the 
building, where the dining-room and kitchen were, 
was completely on fire, with great crackling flames 
leaping and bursting from the windows, rising high 
above the roof with a mighty roar. A fantastic, 
dazzling glare was over everything; showers of 
sparks and cinders were falling far and near, and a 
wave of scorching, suffocating heat struck them as 
they approached. Dense black smoke was pouring 
out the main doorway, and smoke in lesser volume 
was issuing from the various windows clear along to 
the end farthest from the dining-room. 

Not the slightest attempt was being made to fight 
the fire. Nobody was there but the patients and 
the servants, who stood about, for the most part, 
half-clad, huddled together in little groups, looking 
on in awe-stricken silence at the work of destruction. 
A couple of the men patients were moving about on 
the piazza in an agitated manner, advancing faint- 
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heartedly toward the main doorway, then drawing 
back precipitately before the rush of smoke and heat. 
Another strange-looking person, in bathrobe and 
night-clothes, came running around a comer of the 
building, shouting with wild excitement. 

" Where can I get a piece of rope? " he cried. 
"A long piece of rope! Does anybody know where 
there's a piece of rope? " 

At the same moment a heavy, bent figure became 
visible in the dense smoke of the main doorway, and 
old Jonas, the colored man, came stumbling out 
blindly on to the piazza. 

" 'Tain't no use," he said, " the stairs is on fire — 
you can't get up." 

In the hysterical commotion that followed Mar- 
garet learned tha€ Mrs. Huddy was somewhere within 
the burning building. She had been in and out 
half a dozen times since the fire started. She had 
roused a number of the patients personally, had gone 
to the servants' quarters and made sure that all the 
lives were safe. Then, in company with Jonas, Miss 
Schneider, and a few of the servants and patients 
she had led a futile attempt to fight the flames. 
When this proved hopeless she made two or three 
efforts to reach the Doctor's study, where his instru- 
ments and papers were kept. This room, however, 
was on the main floor, in line with the sweep of 
smoke and flame, and although she fought her way 
bravely to the door she was unable to accomplish 
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her purpose. Finally she had remembered some 
things of value in her son's bedroom, which was up- 
stairs in the wing farthest from the fire, and had 
hurried into the building once more to get them. 

She had been gone some time before Margaret 
reached the scene, and now the stairs were aflame and 
there was no way for her to get out. 

Meanwhile, the fire was making rapid headway. 
The whole main hall had burst into flame, the en- 
trance and the top of the piazza were now ablaze, 
and tongues of flame began shooting out from the 
lower line of windows, in the far side, one by one, 
clear to the end. Dense smoke was issuing from the 
windows above. The crackle and roar were deaf- 
ening. 

Suddenly a confused cry went up from the on- 
lookers. Mrs. Huddy could be seen in the midst of 
the smoke, groping her way to the window, in the 
comer room of the upper story. Frenzied calls and 
words of advice were shouted up to her on all sides. 
Some were running to and fro in frantic appeal for 
a ladder, some were yelling for a rope, others were 
beseeching her to get blankets and sheets, to let her- 
self down with; while still others were admonishing 
her to wait ! wait ! for help. Old Jonas, in the mean- 
time, had started off on a lumbering run, in the 
direction of the ice-house, with half a dozen hys- 
terical people trailing behind him. 

Mrs. Huddy, heedless of the cries and words which 
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were undistinguishable In the great roar, reached 
the window, leaned out, looked up and down with 
quick calculation, then made up her mind for herself. 
She threw out to the ground the armful of trifling 
objects which she had gone after and which she had 
succeeded in gathering up from her son's bureau 
drawers. She climbed and crouched on the window 
sill, glanced down at the stone cornices which she 
would have to clear, balanced herself with brave de- 
termination, and leaped into the air. 

Margaret was the first to get to her, in the smoke 
and heat, and help to lift her. She kept moaning 
faintly, in unconsciousness, while they carried her 
back, as gently as they could, and laid her on the fur 
robe from the sleigh. There were no stimulants at 
hand, no doctor for miles, and no place to shelter 
her, this side of the farm. 

After a few moments, however, she opened her 
eyes, looked about slowly, recognized Margaret and 
asked her feebly how she got there. She declared 
she was all right; her left arm, she thought, was 
broken, and she was a little jarred and shaken, but 
there was nothing serious. The snow where she 
landed had eased her fall. 

They got her into the sleigh and placed her on the 
seat, in as comfortable a position as they could. 
She uttered no complaint, though she must have 
sufi^ered agonies. Margaret got in beside her, sup- 
porting her with one arm, holding the reins in the 
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other hand. Matthew went along with them, cling- 
ing on behind the sleigh, his feet on the runner. 
Thus they started down for the farm, with the ter- 
rible fire roaring and crackling behind them, lighting 
the heavens and throwing great shadows for miles 
around. 

The servants at the farm were sleeping soundly, 
in blissful ignorance of all that was going on. They 
had to be roused before Mrs. Huddy could be gotten 
in. Then, while Margaret and the maids got her into 
bed, gave her whisky, bathed and bandaged her arm 
and head, in accordance with her directions, Matthew 
went out to the bam and woke up the men. Horses 
and wagons were harnessed quickly and hurried to 
the fire to carry down the half-clad patients. 

Soon they began arriving in installments, shiver- 
ing with cold, forlorn and helpless, still half panic- 
stricken, under the shock and excitement. 

The situation was a weird one. There were not 
quarter enough beds to go round — ^nor clothes nor 
coverings; no help was to be had in any quarter; 
the nearest village, so called, was miles distant and 
of no account ; the scattered farmers wrapped in sleep 
and entirely oblivious. There was no one to attend 
to anything but Margaret and Miss Middleton, with 
the help of Miss Schneider. The best they could 
think of was to start the fires in the living-rooms and 
prepare what food there was available. 

When daylight came a cloud of smoke was still 
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rising' on the mountain side, but there were no more 
flames. The sanitarium had burned completely to 
the ground; nothing remained of it but a heap of 
smoldering ruins. 

The following afternoon the Doctor arrived, ac- 
companied by his new housekeeper. There had been 
no way of communicating with him,— his where- 
abouts in New York were unknown, — so the first news 
he had of the catastrophe was from the conductor on 
the last branch road of his journey. 

His* face looked a trifle pale when he reached the 
farmhouse, but otherwise he gave no sign of excite- 
ment or emotion. His self-control and apparent 
calmness in the midst of the hysterical crowd that 
awaited him was truly remarkable. 

His firet care was for his mother. Her injuries 
were the most serious and her needs the most press- 
ing. When her arm had been set and her wounds 
dressed, he proceeded, without the loss of a moment, 
or an unnecessary word, to a consideration of the 
other patients who were ailing. There were several 
of them in a more or less serious condition as a re- 
sult of the shock and exposure, who needed medical 
attention. 

This was only a beginning of the ordeal which the 
Doctor had before him. Nearly every patient from 
the sanitarium had a tale of trouble to lay before 
him and was in pressing need of advice and assist- 
ance. They had no clothes to wear and no means of 
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procuring any ; if they were to be obliged to remain 
where they were another night, some sort of aocom- 
modations would simply have to be found for them; 
how were they to get away? and where were they to 
go? What place did he recommend for a continua- 
tion of their treatment? What of their personal 
effects which the fire had destroyed? Who was re- 
sponsible? Would insurance cover them? Was any- 
thing to be done? 

The servants were as bad or worse. Some of them 
began sobbing with the first words of woe. ,They 
were without clothes, money, or places — ^what was to 
become of them? 

There were telegrams to be sent, checks to be 
cashed, information to be obtained, a thousand ques- 
tions to be answered, and all sorts of arrangements 
to be made. 

It was a pretty tough situation for a young man 
to face — an unusual test of character and ability. 
Nat Huddy went through it unflinchingly. He re- 
sponded to every demand with sympathy, tact, self- 
control, and resourceful ingenuity. 

He appeared to forget himself and his own mis- 
fortune entirely. He did not even indulge himself 
to the extent of visiting the scene of the fire and sur- 
veying the ruins. What he knew about that was 
enough for the present — ^it would be a waste of 
time. Every minute belonged to those people who 
had been entrusted to his care ; every ounce of energy 
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and brains, until his patients were safely disposed of, 
must be devoted to their welfare. 

At the end of four days only a single patient re- 
mained at the farm — a young lawyer who had con- 
tracted a mild bronchitis and was not well enough 
to travel. All the others, patients and servants, had 
gone. Nobody was left of the colony but Mrs. 
Huddy, a cook, one maid, and old Jonas, the colored 
mAn. 

Margaret and Miss Middleton, in their cottage, 
still stayed on. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

A NEW BECmNING 

It was a mild, clear winter morning, with warm 
sunshine pouring down on the glistening snow. 

The Doctor had been walking slowly about the 
pile of ruins, stopping here and there to rummage 
with a stick in the ashes, lifting aside blackened 
stones or charred chunks of plaster and cement, then 
moving on. 

It was his first visit to the scene of disaster. He 
had left his mother comfortable, the lawyer patient 
had been attended to, there was nothing pressing to 
be done, so he had started off quietly on foot, up the 
mountain side, to see for himself. 

When he came in sight of the spot he stopped and 
looked and stood for a long time, without moving. 
His tired, care-worn face had lost all trace of color, 
become a sort of ashen white, his lips quivered and 
twitched a little, but the expression was set and firm. 

After moving about on all sides, rummaging, lift- 
ing, and examining, he came upon a metal object of 
some sort and lifted it out carefully. It proved to be 
the steel barrel of a rifle — a Winchester repeating 
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rifle which had been in the closet of his bedroom. 
He studied it with amazement. It had shrunken to 
about half its original size, and the bore, or hole, 
had entirely disappeared. It seemed incredible that 
the heat of a fire could be great enough to melt the 
hardest steel. He had considered the building almost 
fire-proof, yet how it must have burned ! 

With the rifle barrel in his hand he rummaged 
about a while longer. Then he stood off at one end, 
surveying the whole mass again, lost in reflection. 

He was still standing there when Margaret came 
round the turn in the sleigh. 

She had come from a morning visit to Mrs. Huddy, 
and that loving creature had confided to her, in some 
detail, the discouraging position in which her boy 
found himself, as a result of the fire. The insurance, 
the mother had explained, was only enough to cover 
the mortgage. Nat's money and hers was totally 
gone. 

" The poor boy ! " she had said, " he doesn't say 
anything or show anything — even to me. But I 
know what the blow is to him« I'm afraid he will 
never get over it." 

Yi/lien the Doctor saw the sleigh approaching he 
came to meet Margaret, with a quiet greeting. She 
wished to get out, so he tied the horse to a tree, and 
together they moved down to the ruins. He showed 
her the gun barrel. 

** It doesn't seem possible," he said, " that the 
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place could have burned like that. I wouldn't hare 
believed it.'* 

Margaret noticed his ashen color and the tense 
repression that required all his self-control. 

^^ I had a talk with your mother/' she hazarded 
rather timidly ; ** she told me a little of what it all 
means. It seems as if there must be some way out of 
it. You won't have to give it all up? " 

He looked down in seeming hesitation and embar- 
rassment, and there was a moment's pause. Then, 
still looking down, he began speaking slowly, under 
control. 

" I'd like to build another one — a larger and better 
one. I found out a lot of defects. I could remedy 
them another time, and make the whole thing much 
better " 

" You're going to try, thenP " 

He looked up at her and made an effort to smile. 

" There's nothing else to do. There's no use cry- 
ing over spilt milk." 

" But your mother said " 

" I know. I haven't tried to work out yet how to 
go about it, but it's possible that I may be able to 
get some business people interested in the idea — as a 
money-making scheme. If I could get at the ri^t 
kind of people I might convince them. They could 
put up the money and have the profits — ^I'd manage 
the place for them." 

" Oh, no ! " exclaimed Margaret ; " that wouldn't 
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be fair! YouVe been doing it all — and you ought to 
have the reward ! " 

He smiled faintly and looked down. 

" If I could get up a company and raise the money 
I wouldn't mind ^^ 

" How much would it take? '' ventured Margaret. 

" Not so very much. With mortgages, it could 
be done very nicely for about fifty thousand dollars.*' 

She hesitated and thought a moment, looking 
straight before her ; then she turned to him suddenly, 
with a new, hopeful expression. 

"Nat — couldn't I be the company?" 

" Margaret ! " 

" I have fifty thousand dollars of my own — ^more 
than that. It has to be invested somewhere. And, 
you see, I'm cpnvinced already about your enter- 
prise ! " 

" I couldn't think of it." 

"Why not?" 

" Why, because ^" 

" You mean you wouldn't care to have me associ- 
ated with your undertaking? " 

His face flushed red and he was struggling pain- 
fully with his feelings, but he raised his eyes bravely 
and met her look. 

" You feel sorry for me," he said. " You'd be 
doing this out of pity. I appreciate it — ^but I 
couldn't accept it. Thank you, just the same ^" 

Her face was flushed and her voice quavered ; she 
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could hardly utter the words, but they must come 
out, even if she only breathed them. 

" Nat — ^it isn't pity ... I look up to you . . . 
What you're doing — ^i» splendid. ... I want to 
help you ... I want to be of some use in the 
world .... Won't you let me . . . ? " 
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